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REV. J. GUINNESS ROGERS, B A, D. D. 


’ 

S Congregationalists, we ought to have—if we act wisely we must have—certain advantages in our work amidst an 
A active, energetic and progressive democracy. But there is a danger lest they may all be sacrificed if we are so 
anxious to insist on the democratic character of our churches that we allow men to forget that they are democracies 
under the absolute rule of the Lord Jesus Christ, and that they exist not to assert their own rights or to work out their 
own fads and crotchets but only to do the will of their Saviour and Lord. ... In our present position there is peculiar 


need for the far-seeing statesmanship which will take a broad and comprehensive view of the whole situation and its 
needs. But it must be high-minded, spiritual in its aims, enterprising in its spirit, and courageous in its resolves. It 


must not be afraid of novelty, and yet it must not be carried away by every wind of doctrine or fascinated by the 
sensation of the hour, ... The first and grand condition of its power is stainless loyalty to Christ and the gospel. In 
the absence of this Congregationalism would be little more than a form and a name.—Dr. Rogers, in an editorial on 


Present Day Congregationalism. 
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“Other sorts” of Bindings 
can not be compared with 





SKIRT BINDINGS 


which lasts as long 
as the. skirt and do 
not . deface the 
shoes" + 
“SH. & M." mintatumefigures showing 
st Pa costumes. with Booklet on ~ How 
1o Bind the Dress Skirt,’ mailed for 10c. in stamps. 
The S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. 


“S.H.& M.” Dress Stays are the Best. 
“ Oe: La > aa 


¢ You desire to be Stylish 
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Interline the ‘Puffed 
Sieeves and Skirts of 
your Spring and Summer 
Costumes with 


Comes 
in three 
weights 






AEA UCU RES 


and your 
desire will be 
realized. 
Puffed Sleeves and Skirts will not 
lose their shape if lined with Fibre 
Chamois—unaffected by dampness— 
endorsed by all leading modistes. 
Lining Counter- Leniing Dry Goods Stores. 
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The merits of the Palmer Woven Patent Hammocks have 
never been equalled. Their superiority of material, construc- 
tion, and design has made them the Standard since first 
introduced. While there is a continual effort by imitators 
and infringers to produce something similar, it has all been 
without success, and the “Palmer Patent Hammocks” still 
stand pre-eminently superior to any of the imitations. They 


are produced in larger quantities and infinitely more varieties 
than the combi production of all others, 
Before purchasi oz, insist upon seeing the “ Palmer Patent 








Hammocks.” Remember, the name ** Palmer is a 

synonym for al] that is best in Hammocks. If your dealer 
loes not have them in stoc xe he can get them for vou, but 

sure that he does. I. E. Patmer. Middletow D Conn. 


$190 EXCURSION TO EUROPE. $190 
July 4th, per Cunard S.S. ‘‘Aurania.”’ 

All expenses included. Swiss and Rhine Annex trip, 
#70, or Italy trip, #170 extra. Choicest berths on “ Au- 
rania” included, 

(ruise to the Mediterranean 
Jan. 29, 18%, by specially chartered steamer “ Friesland” 
(7,116 tons), $550 up. Accompanied by - 
F.C. CLARK, 111 Broadway, New York. 
210 Carter Building, Boston. 
“Are you going?” 


8 MOODY MEETINGS ! bef Write “The Nina” 


for rates, etc. New hotel, four minutes’ walk from 
Auditorium, where all meetings are held. Grand moun- 
tain and river view. Spacious grounds, roomy verandas, 
electric bells, a better light than electric, none but Chris- 
tian people employed, no tobacco, profanity, or card 
playing allowed on the premises. Should you like to go 
to sucha place? Say so now! Order rooms by telegram. 
Good food prompt'y served, good teams, earetul drivers. 
We wait your pleasure. “ The Niva,” KE. Northfield, Mass. 


A MONTH IN NOVA. SCOTIA. 


Cultured Party, Fine Scenery, No Heat. Rate (all neces- 
sary expenses) less than $2.00 a day. Stamp for prospec- 
tus. Rev. F. H. PALMER, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5.00. 
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Qn Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 
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Discounts according to amount of contract. 
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50 cents per 


RecKIPTs for subscriptions are indicated by the —_ 
of expiration following the subscriber’s address, a 
printed upon the paper. If a Sg recelpt ‘s 
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DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are con- 
tinued until there is a specific order to stop. In con- 
nection with such an order all arrearages must be 
paid, An order of discontinuance can be ype at any 
pa to take effect at the expiratian of the subscrip- 
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~ Hotels and Travel. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED, 








Parties will leave Boston in July, August and@ 
September, 185, for 


50 SUMMER TOURS 


of Five to Nineteen Days to the Principal kesorts of 
New Engiand Canada and New York, iaciudiog— 

Saratoga. Lakes George and Champlain, and 
Ausable Chasm. 

be Seen White, Adirondack and Green Moun- 
tains. 

Niagara Falls, th Thousand Islands, Mon- 
treal, Quebee, a) the Saguenay 

ula a iheach, Mt De-ert and Moese- 
head Lak 

The Masiemme Provinces. 


July 6. Special Tour tvurough Europe. 
duly 2 and 16. Alsusk» and Yellowstone Park. 
July 15. Covredv, Utah, and Yellowstone Park. 
August 14. Hawaii, Japan and China 
September 2. Japan and Chiva ria Honolulu. 
September 3. Yellowstone Park and return, also 
Yellowstone Park, the Northwest and California. 
Tude pendent Railroad Tickets via the Boston 
& Albany and wther Principal Lines; also, 
Steamship ‘Tickets to a'l points. 











Send for descriptive book, mentioning tour desired. 
BAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 


ARE YOU STILL UNDECIDED 
ABUUT YOUR 


SUMMER VACATION? 
THE TIME 1S NEAR. SHIPS ARE FILLING. 


GAZE’S TOURS. 


RAILROAD TICKETS EVERYWHERE. 
CHOICE BERTHS ALL STEAMERS. 


EUROPE. } ‘Biptet oad ae Daye gi i565 UPWARDS. 


SUMMER GRUISES TO.MARITIME 


PROVINCES. 
July 13 and August 4. 


NORWAY. : gs Special Small Party. 45 Days, £250. 
»? Also, NORTH CAPE and RUSSIA party. 


ROME. | haa gue ana fo Italy, ed 
TEACHERS. 


} Eight parties at Special Rates. June 22. 
June 29 and July 6 and 13, $175, UP. 
, 9. 
EGYPT ana PALESTINE. (ee sepe. Bl, trom F690. 
‘ANNUAL PARTY. 


ROUND THE WORLD, | <+v:05 New york, | 


PROGRAMMES, ahi 1g and INFORMATION 
es ' Broadway, 


H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., New York. 


201 Washington St. Boston. 2208 Clark St., Chicago. 
135 8. 5th St., Philadelphia. 


Anticipate the 
Pleasures of 
Your Summer Tour 


by planning ow how you can see 








the most, enjoy the most, and all the 


time be comfortable. Read up on 
The Great Lakes. 

Minnesota Park Region. 

The Rocky and Cascade Mountains, 
and perhaps Alaska 


A. C. Harvey, 211 Washington Street, Iiston, or F. [. 
Whitney, G. P. & T. A. GREAT NORTHERN RAIL= 
WAY, St. Paul, Minn., will be glad to send you semething 


interesting. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIOM. 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recrea'ion, 
all the year. Elevator, e lectric belts, steam heat, <un- 
=: and promenade onthe roof. Suites uf rooms with 

Dry, tonic air. Saratoga waters, Lawn Tennis 
Croquet, etc. Marsage, electricity, all betus and all 
health appliances. New Turkish and Russian Baths, 
Send for tilustrated circular. 


Saratoga Springs. 
THE FRANKLIN HOUSE, 


Church Street, near rif se ‘and Broadway, handy to all 
the Springs and nicely located, will be open about May 
10th for the season of 1595, under the management of 
Miss L. D. Salisbury, who was so successful last season 
in pleasing all her guests. Prices about the same as 


usual, N. Y. BRINTNALL, Prop. 
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PRIZES AT OHICAGO SEMINARY. 


It is difficult for our American theological stu- 
dents, who begin Hebrew on entering the seminary, 
to obtain a working use of the Hebrew Bible. The 
advanced division in the Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary affords an opportunity to those who become 
connected with it to gain a mastery of the language. 
Sufficient preparation can be made by correspond- 
ence, without expense to the applicant, in about 
two months of consecutive work. A prize of $100 is 
offered for the best paper, and $50 is promised each 
of those who pass the written examination by an- 
swering seventy-five per cent. of the questions. Two 
of the fellows of the Chicago Theological Seminary 
have taken their preparatory work in this depart- 
ment, also one of the professors in the seminary 
and one in the University of Chicago, both of whom 
are eminent scholars. 

It is the earnest effort of those who have the Old 
Testament Department in charge that all students 
who undertake this advanced work may be able, on 
graduation, to study their Hebrew Bibles with pleas- 
ure and profit. The entrance examination occurs 
Sept. 11,at9 a.m. SAMUEL IVES CURTISS, 

45 Warren Ave , Chicago. 





Religious Notices. 
Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





REV. C. H. WILLIAMS of Hartford, Ct., may be ad- 
dressed at Boston (131 Devonshire St, Room A) by 
churches desiring his services. 

THE AMERICAN (SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION has been 
at work soventzong years for the retired rural districts. 
Its union mettrods specially commend it to communities 
of sparse populations divided in religious sentiments. 
Its missionaries visit families, distribute religious litera- 
ture, hold evangelistic meetings and organize Sunday 
Schools. Probably no evangélizing agency has larger 
results for the amount expended, 11,000,000 children are 
= out of Sunday School. Will you help to save them? 

end to Rey. Addison P. Foster, D.D., New England 
Secretary, 1 Beacon St., Room 40, Boston, 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
8St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and hoarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; pro@des libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor's Magazine, Seamen's Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C, STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 








Subscribers’ Wants. 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


House to Let. Light rodins, in very center of South- 
ampton, for the summer er longer, furnished or unfur- 
nished. Stable, garden, fruit, railroad, meadow and 
mountain yews, and bést of running spring water. 
| ese terms. Address F. E. Judd, Southampton, 

ass. 


Housekeeper. An educated American woman (38), 
with some experience, desires a position as housekeeper 
in family where one or more servants are employed and 
conscientious service is appreciated, or would make 
herself generally useful. References exchanged. Ad- 
dress A. E. E., The Congregationalist. 








é Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8S. 
Established, 1855, 

3 EAST 4TH STREET, N. Y. 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton PI., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EV8ReETT 0. FisK & Co. 








THEOLOGICAL, 





MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
ractical. Alsoan elective English course. Advanced 
emitic study optional. Entrance examination on 
Wednesday, Sept. 19. Address Prof, F. B. DENIO, 
Bangor, Me. 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Open to all denominations. A large number of elec- 
tives. Also free privilege of college electives. Mu- 
sical advantages unsurpassed. A seoarate three- 
years’ English Course. Term opens September 138. 
Address FE. 1. BoSwWoRTH, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio, 











PENNSYLVANIA. 





PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL, 
2101 and 2103 Spruce St., Philadelphia. 
For Girls. Possesses finest private property in city. 
Boarding and day. lith year. Academic, College 
Preparatory and Musicai Departments. For illus- 
trated catalogue and references, address, 

Dr. and Mrs. JAMES R. DANFORTH. 








OHIO. 
OHIO, PAINESVILLE. 


>) ) ») “E 
LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 
For Women. 
PAINESVILLE, OUI0, 

Early application necessary for September, 1895. 
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Educational. 


Educational. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 





MASSACHUSETTS, DUXBURY. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 
Combines individual teaching with exceptional ad- 
vantages for home and outdoor life. Laboratories. 
F. B. KNAPP, 8. B. 





MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST. 


OAK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Amherst. Reopens September 19, 1895, Cer- 
tificate admits to Smith and Wellesley. 

Miss VRYLING WILDER BUFFUM, A. B.,,Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Worcester, Mass Thorough preparation for 
College. Intermediate, Academic and Special 
Courses. Send for Iltiustrated Circular. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


CARLETON SCHOOL FOR YOUNG MEN 
and Boys. Fits for College. Fifteen home pupils. 
Fine, spacious buildings, gymnasium and bowling 
alley. New pupils reeeived ut any time. Circulars. 

I. N. CARLETON, Ph. D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH HADLEY. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 
Offers three Collegiate courses. Music and Art. 
jabears. Laboratories, Cabinets and Observatory. 
The fifty-ninth year em Sept. 12th, 1895. Board 
and tuition #250. Mrs. E. 8. MEAD, President. 





MASSACHUSETTS, FRAMINGHAM, 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Framingham, Mass. Entrance examination 
Thursday, June 20 and Wednesday, September 11, 
1895. For circulars address 

ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 

THE HIGHLAND [ILITARY ACADEIY, 
Worcester, Mass. Begins 40th year, Sept. 11. 
Classical, Scientific, Business, Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Gymnasium. Athletics Encouraged. Care- 
ful Training. Home Influences. 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST. 


AMHERST COLLEGE. 
Examinations for admission to Amherst College will 
be heid in the School Committee Rooms, Mason Street, 
Boston, beginning at 9 o’clock, A. M., Thursday, June 
20, and continuing for two days. 
EDWARD B MARSH, Registrar. 





MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST. 


THE SAUVEUR COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES 
tne AMHERST SUMMER SCHOOL. 


20th Session opens July 1, 1895. For program address 
Prof. W. LL. MONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Law School. 
Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 2. For circulars 
address EDMUND H. BENNETT, DEAN. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTE, Worcester, Mass. Four years’ courses 
in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical Engineering and 
Chemistry. New and extensive laboratories and 
workshops, Cessensiy equipped. Expenses low. 
For catalogue and information address 

T. C. MENDENHALL, President. 








MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies, Norton, Mass. The fail term of the 
6lst year begins Sept. 12, 1895. Best of home influ- 
ences. Excellent sanitary arrangements. Fine 
Library, Laboratory, Observatory and Cabinets. 
Send for illustrated prospectus to 

Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY 

propaaes boys for any College or Scientific School. 
Buildines new, with every modern improvement of 
School-House, Dormitories, Dining Hall, Gymnasium 
and Infirmary, with trained nurse. Superior Play- 
grounds, with new, costly and best running track. 
62d year begins Sept. 4, 1895. 

D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A, M., Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADETIIY. 

For the higher education of young women. Build- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also, Fe aratory and optional. Year commences 
Sept. 11, 1895. Apply to Miss IDA C, ALLEN, Princi- 
pal, Bradford, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
A College Preparatory and Finishing School in Bel- 
videre, a suburb of Lowell. Fine situation, with out- 
look into the open country. Thorough preparation 
for Harvard and Bryn Mawr examinations; pupils 
sent on certificate to other colleges Special advan- 
tages in Modern Languages, Artand Music. Number 
of house pupils limited totwenty., Address 

Mrs. E. P, UNDERGILL, Principal. 








MARSSACRTERTTS, KneTON. 











The Leading Conservatory of Amarica 
Cart Fag.ten, Director, 


Founded in 1853 by ony 
E. Tourjée. D (NSO ss 


AND rs 1C-22 
Ww ENGI Mus! Send for Prospectus 
N52: giving full information, 


Frank W. Hate, General Manager. 
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RE-OPENS SEPT. 3rd, 1895. 
THE COURSE OF STUDY 


is thorough, complete and ‘practical. Pupils are 

fitted for the duties and work of every-day life. 
THE FACULTY 

embraces a list of more than twenty teachers and 

assistants, elected with special reference to pro- 

ficiency in each department. 


THE STUDENTS 


are young people of both sexes, full of drlégence 
and gead. 

THE DISCIPLINE 
is of the highest order and includes valuable 
business lessons. 


THE PATRONAGE 
is the LARGEST of any similar institution 
in the world, * 


THE REPUTATION 
of this school foreriginality and leadership and 
as being the Standard Institution of its 
kind is generally acknowledged. 


SPECIAL COURSE. 
Shorthand, Type Writing, Composition and 
Correspondenge may be taken as a special course, 

“SITUATIONS 
in businé#s houses furnished pupils among 
the varied inducements toattend this school. 
THE SCHOOL BUILDING, 

608 Washington Street, Boston, is centrally lo- 
cated and paspoeery constructed. Office open 
daily, from 9 till 20’clock. Prospectus Post Free. 

H. E. HIBBARD, Principal. 





MASSACHU TS/\EASTHAMPTON, 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 
Prepares boys fex,any college or scientific school. 
New laboratories with electrical plant. All buildings 
heated by steam. Fall term opens Sept. 12, 1895. 
Address, Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, Principal 








RHODE ISLAND. 


RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 
Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. Twelve 
courses. $200a year. Sept.10. Write for illustrated 
catalogue. . D. BLAKESLEE, D. D., Principal, 

East Greenwich, R.I. 








CONNECTICUT. 





NEw HAVEN, CONN., 56 Hillhouse Ave. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
On the most beantiful avenue of the “ City of Elms,” 
offers superior advantages in Finishing Course of 
Study and in College Preparatory. Appy early. 
Mrs. and Miss CADY, Principals. 





CONNECTICUT, WINDSOR. 

YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE. 
A Home School for Girls of all ages. Cer- 
tificate admits to four New England Colleges. An 
excellent corps of teachers, each a specialist in her 
own department. Terms £350 to $500. For circulars 
address Miss J. S. WILLIAMS, Principal. 


NEW YORK. 














NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


LYNDON: HALL SCHOOL, 
For Young Ladies. 46th year. College preparation. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A. M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 





NEW YORK, AURORA. 
WELLS COLLEG for the higher education of 
young women. The revised 
catalogue gives full information on requirements 
for admission, courses of study, the history, equip- 


ment and government of Wells College. 
WILLIAM E. WATERS, Ph. D., President, Aurora, N. Y. 





NEW YorRK; CANANDAIGUA. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 
For Young Ladies. Established 1876. 
Opens September 18 
CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 








— 





Church Equipment. 








LARGEST MANUFACTUPERS, 
IN THE WORLD 





Bsci0 ay 








Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & Co., ‘Wewvor’mr> 
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In connection with our @ 
wholesale business, we © 
are accustomed to sell 


. CHURCH 
CARPETS 


at manufacturers’ prices. : 
quinnanapatinmne 


§ John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 

: 658 Washington St. (opp. Boylston), Boston. 

Correspondence Solicited. 
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BAILEY’S fh ; 





y's Churches ee 


ete, Satisfaction 


guaranteed, Catalogue 

a { and price list free. 
I BAILEY REFLECTOR 00, 
Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





ELECTRIC LICHT 


S51 PEARL ST.N. Y. 








onze Jog | pepe 
yen Sque MMR Biv THE mre SEL 


Catalogue wih AYES SSHES, ay] Ll 


‘AVORABLY KN 
sas eae SOREL TS 








SCHOOL & tO PUREST BES] 
WEST-TROY, N. Yl seii-meTAL 
CHIMES. Ere. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE 


‘Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copperand Tin, Address 
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HARACTER is shaped by principles, 
( and these principles do their work 
best when they are recognized and 
allowed free play in life. Now that so 
many young men and women have come to 
the end of their cloistered and delightful 
years inschools and colleges, and are for the 
first time facing the world, would it not be 
well for them to review the principles upon 
which they have been shaping their con- 
duct, to discover whether these are capable 
of meeting the strain of the new life and 
serving through the years of activity which 
are to come. Some have been living per- 
haps by impulse, listening now to voices 
from without, and again to the hardly rec- 
ognized authority of duty. It would be 
well for these to determine whether they 
are content to be without a settled plan of 
choice. Some have followed lower voices 
when they might have been obedient to the 
higher call—for them there will never come 
atime when change will be so easy. The 
school life is an experimental life. It does 
not follow that its failures cannot be re- 
trieved, its disappointments changed by 
self-mastery and consecration into triumphs 
on the larger field of life. God’s mercy 
gives us turning places, opportunities for 
self-examination and self-determination, of 
which the change from school to work is 
perhaps the most important and significant. 
The whole of our after life will be colored 
by the use we make of them. 

A suggestion advanced privately by an 
attendant on the Home Missionary conven- 
tion at Saratoga last week met with a favor- 
able response on the part of all to whom it 
was made, It was that it would be a good 
plan for the three leading denominational 
benevolent societies to hold their anniver- 
saries together, either there at Saratoga or 
in some other city. This is the custom of 
the Baptists, and their week of anniversa- 
ries brings together the leading men in their 
denomination, as well as au excellent at- 
tendance of the lay membership of the 
churches. No doubt our missionary work 
would gain in impressiveness, and the inter- 
relations of the various departments of it 
be made more evident, if every year or two 
some such joint rally could be held. Nor 
do we think that any single society would 
suffer by being brought into close compar- 
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ison with its sister organizations, The very 
fact that we have so many societies imposes 
an obligation to impress upon the denom- 
ination in every possible way the substan- 
tial unity and aim of their work. 





Our Presbyterian brethren evidently do 
not believe that the fund from which the 
mission work of the church is supported is 
one of fixed dimensions, so that, if drawn 
off in one quarter, drought must follow in 
all the others, The proposition to raise a 
memorial fund of a milliou dollars to pay 
off debts and advance the work certainly 
must have a great force of enthusiasm 
behind it if it does not in any way trench 
upon the ordinary and regular gifts to the 
boards of the church. No doubt the Pres- 
byterians are quite able to give this extra 
million, and if they could all have been 
present in Pittsburg would have needed no 
earefully organized campaign of enthusi- 
asm. The difficulty is that the duty of 
serving Christ by offering of our substance 
is to many a hard duty. The joy of giving 
they have never grasped. An extra call 
means for them an extra wrench in parting 
from their much loved money, and they are 
only too likely to divide the usual amount 
between the ordinary and extraordinary 
collections. Probably, however, the Pres- 
byterian Church has as few grudging givers 
and givers from mere impulse as any de- 
nomination has, and we hope to see the 
movement a great success. It will be helped 
to some extent by the rising tide of better 
times, and its results cannot fail to bring 
blessing to the givers and encouragement 
to the workers who have been holding on 
amid the discouragements of pinched and 
trying times, 

The testimony of life must always be the 
most effective testimony for Christ. Men 
who believe, men who are just and devout, 
men whose intellectual powers and worldly 
successes cannot be despised, have seldom 
failed in any yeneration with their uncon- 
scious witness for the truth. Nor has this 
witness been unconscious only. In Eng- 
land and America at least, where laymen 
have so large a share in the administration 
of church work, it has always been possible 
to find men active in the Jarger affairs of 
life who have also gladly devoted time and 
strength to the work of Christ. Testimony 
of this sort has been recently given by Lord 
Salisbury with reference to the late Lord 
Selborne, who was not only chancellor but 
also a well-known writer (better known in 
this capacity, perhaps, as Sir Roundell 
Palmer) and an active leader in the affairs 
of the Church of England. In his eulogy, 
spoken in the Ilouse of Lords, he said: 

Abroad, and to some extent in this country, 
you will find men who affect to think that 
attachment to Christianity and a belief in its 
truths is an indication of feeble intellect, but 
no one who knew intimately Lord Cairns or 
Lord Selborne, as I had the privilege of 
knowing them, could doubt that while they 
belonged to the acutest intellects who have 


adorned Parliament or law at any period of 
their history they were not less remarkable 
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for the intensity of the belief andfaffection 
with which they cherished Christian truths, 
which they supported by their conduct and 
to which they had always been attached. 


In the history of the reformed churches, at 
least, it is true that the preponderance of 
intellect is largely on the Christian side, 
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FORWARD FOR HOME MISSIONS. 

Once more friends of Congregational 
home missions have rallied at Saratoga, 
heard the affecting stories of the triumphs 
of the gospel north, south, east and west, 
have come in touch with the earnest, self- 
sacrificing men who form and execute the 
plans of the society, and have felt a fresh 
thrill of enthusiasm as eyes have been 
opened to the vastness and the glory of 
the work and the manifest blessing of God 
upon it. Now what is to be the outcome 
of all this illumination of Christian minds 
and stirring of Christian hearts? 

Already the ball has been set in motion. 
It was General Howard of his own option 
who did it. The movement does not repre- 
sent a carefully planned undertaking of the 
executive officers, It has its start rather 
among the society’s constituency, but, for 
that very reason, it may be all the more 
providential—may be the very best method 
that could be devised for removing the in- 
cubus of nearly $140,000, Certainly few 
who went to Saratoga anticipated that the 
endeavor to solve the financial problem 
would take this precise form, But this is 
the form which it has taken, which com- 
mended itself to the wisest heads there, 
which met with unmistakable favor with 
the audience as a whole, which surely has 
within it great possibilities of good. 

Let this, then, be our slogan for the 
present, ‘Fourteen hundred $100 pledges 
for the’ home missionary debt.” If we 
cannot be one of the 1,400 ourselves, let 
us make one honest, manly effort to induce 
a friend, a relative, a business associate to 
inscribe his name on the “ Gen, O, O, Howard 
Roll of Honor.” Simply to sustain the work 
at its present level the society will want all 
the extra fifty dollars, twenty-five dollars 
and ten dollars and dimes and nickels we 
can give it, and it is the business of every 
one of us at once to put his hand deeper 
into his pocket than ever before. At the 
same time let us also consider it to be our 
duty to lengthen as rapidly as possible this 
roll of honor to which so many names have 
already been attached. The work cannot 
be done by General Howard alone, although 
he has generously promised to devote much 
time during the coming year to pushing the 
movement, nor can the officers of the society 
alone achieve the 
they will co-operate in every possible way. 
It is for us of the rank and file to lend a 
hand and speedily. 

The reasons for this are many and im- 
The debt must be lifted, or there 
privation in 
More- 


end desired, although 


perative. 
will be disappointment and 
multitudes of homes on the frontier. 
over, the only chance to enter the open 
doors swinging outward so alluringly lies 
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in meeting the obligations already assumed. 
Let us build at once our monument to Gen. 
O. O. Howard. He will value it far more 
than the loftiest granite pedestal a grateful 
nation could erect. While the one armed 
hero of Gettysburg still lives to enjoy the 
sight, let us roll up a fund which shall 
mean deliverance to our honored Home 
Missionary Society, shall do credit to the 
generosity of our churches and shall en- 
shrine forever in grateful memory that 
major-general of our army who is known 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific as the 
lover of his country and the lover of his 
Christ. 

lees aa 
WHY DO SO MANY OF OUR OHUROHES 

DIE? 


Our denominational statistics for 1894 just 
published state that during that year 215 
Congregational churches were formed and 
that 104 were dropped. Doubtless with 
hardly an exception the latter died. Their 
number as compared with that of those 
formed seems very large and suggests the 
inquiry what the history of our churches 
has been in this particular. We have ex- 
amined the figures for the last twenty years 
as contained in the Year. Book with the fol- 
lowing results. Since 1874 the number of 
our existing churches has increased from 
3,437 to 5,342, a net addition of 1,905. But 
the whole number of churches newly or- 
ganized during that period is 3,565, which 
is 128 more than the whole number which 
we had at its beginning. 

Yet we have lost 1,615, that is, in round 
numbers, sixteen-thirty- fifths as many as 
have been added in all, and sixteen-nine- 
teenths as many as we have actually gained. 
During the first decade of the two exam- 
ined, 1875-1884, 1,353 new churches were 
organized and 658 were dropped. During 
the second decade, 1885-1894, 2,212 churches 
were formed and 957 dropped. The pro- 
portion of loss to gain thus appears to have 
increased somewhat, but not much. We 
hear a great deal from time to time about 
the steady and rapid growth of our denom- 
ination but not so much about its losses. 
It is well worth while to give them more 
attention. 

Why, then, are so many churches dropped? 
There are at least three reasons. One is 
that apparently justifiable anticipations of 
the prosperity of a given community are not 
fulfilled. This is especially true in portions 
of the West. A new town is founded and 
it promises to become a local center. Fora 
time people settle there. They need Chris- 
tian privileges, and there is good hope that 
a sufficiently numerous and stable popula- 
tion will remain to warrant the formation 
of a church. A church therefore is organ- 
ized, and possibly it does useful service for 
some years. But in the end some with- 
drawal of railroad privileges or the supe- 
rior attractiveness of some other town di- 
minishes the population, destroys the 
prosperity of the place and weakens the 
church until, at last, its life flickers and 
dies. Nobody may have been to blame in 
the least for its decline, and it may have 
more than repaid all the labor and money 
which it has cost by the spiritual value of its 
work. Yet, at last, it has to be dropped 
from the list. 

A second reason is akin to but somewhat 
different from the former. It is the decline 
of our country towns at the East. Some 
churches, generations if not centuries old, 
formerly well filled and influential and hav- 
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ing records of honorable usefulness, also 
have been left stranded by the shiftings of 
population and have had to be dropped. 
Some still exist which seem doomed to this 
fate. Here again nobody is especially to 
blame, lamentable although the result ap- 
pears. 

A third reason is interdenominational 
rivalry. There is good reason for believing 
that this is less intense and injurious than 
formerly. Yet it still exists as a fact. 
Doubtless we have been at fault sometimes 
and have pushed in and organized a church 
for the sake of having one of our own order, 
where there was no real, permanent need of 
it. In such instances—we trust and believe 
that they have been few, especially of late— 
we have deserved to fail. Sometimes, on the 
other hand, we have had the prior right to 
the ground and the best prospect at the out- 
set. But one or more other denominations 
have crowded in a little church apiece, and 
disaster to ours, if not also to theirs, has 
resulted. The only remedy for this evil is 
the most stringent insistence ali around 
upon the practice of true denominational 
comity. 

Three observations suggest themselves. 
One is that this dropping of churches in 
large numbers is by no means peculiar to 
Congregationalists. It is true of the other 
denominations, especially of those which, 
like our own, are most active in home mis- 
sionary effort. The same causes produce 
precisely the same results with their 
churches, The more new churches formed 
the more will die, although the proportion 
of successes to failures may be increasing 
all the time. 

A second observation is that this appar- 
ent loss is not wholly waste. Most of 
the material which last year composed a 
church now dropped is found this year in 
other churches. It has been transferred, 
not eliminated. They have become stronger 
churches because the dropped church has 
died. 

But, thirdly, we cannot avoid the strong 
conviction that the proportion of our 
dropped churehes is far too large. The col- 
lapse of so many cannot be inevitable, if 
proper care have been bestowed upon their 
foundation and nurture. Moreover we per- 
sonally have been made aware now and 
then of the organization of a church so 
recklessly as to foredoom it to certain dis- 
aster if not to speedy death. The duty of 
our stronger churches in every State of 
watching over and aiding the weaker ones, 
not ina reluctant and patronizing spirit of 
superiority, but in tender, Christian affec- 
tion is solemn and imperative. And the 
obligation which rests upon the officials 
of our denominational societies to use 
only the most prudent, discriminating and 
prayerful effort to plant churches wisely, 
especially now that so many other forms of 
Christian service call for money, needs no 
enforcement. They have the full confidence 
of the churches. We are sure that they 
will endeavor even more earnestly to merit 


it henceforth. 
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AN EPISCOPALIAN UTTERANOE. 


The sermon which Rey. Dr. E. W. Don- 
ald, Phillips Brooks’s successor at Trinity 
Church in this city, preached on June 2 on 
the subject of Christian Unity, was a sensi- 
ble, manly, earnest plea for Christian broth- 
erhood and union in its truest, largest sense. 
We quote at length from it upon page 930. 
Dr. Donald reminded his hearers with 
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wholesome plainness of the absurdity of 
refusing to fellowship American Congrega- 
tionalists, Presbyterians, Baptists and Meth- 
odists while recognizing the remote and 
indifferent Greek Church and the Old Cath- 
olics of Switzerland. He also declared un- 
qualifiedly that the necessity of ordination 
by a bishop to clerical standing or for the 
orderly administration of the sacraments is 
not the authoritative doctrine of the Epis- 
copal Church, and pleaded tenderly for 
Christlikeness as more important than 
forms and ceremonies. 

His sermon gave fresh and ample proof 
both of bis own fine Christian spirit and 
also of his fearlessness as a leader of 
thought. Such sentiments must have sent 
a cold chill down the spines of many Epis- 
copalians, outside of Trinity Church at any 
rate. Some already have hastened into 
print to condemn and attempt to disprove 
his statements. But the wiser policy of 
calling no attention to his words unneces- 
sarily probably will prevail. Dr. Donald 
will be looked upon by many of his own 
denomination as rather worse than a heretic. 
But he is right and he can afford to bide his 
time and see others come oventto his ground. 
Already many Episcopalians privately ex- 
press their annoyance at the petty, arrogant 
narrowness of some of their fellows. Sec- 
tarianism is by no means confined to them, 
however, but the spirit of the Master slowly 
yet surely is making all his children one in 
spirit, if not in name. 

eat aS ee 
UNEASY RUSSIA. 

The thoughtful student of European and 
Asiatic politics finds himself led inevitably 
to devote special attention just now to Rus- 
sia. The result of a survey of present con- 
ditions is the conviction that she is a dis- 
turbing force throughout both continents. 
Wherever there is threatening international 
trouble there are indications that she has 
‘*a finger in the pie.” It almost seems as 
if she were reaching out deliberately in all 
directions, east, west, north and south, in 
order to add to her territory, increase her 
influence, or, at the least, weaken the 
other powers, 

It evidently is Russia primarily who has 
called the Japanese to a halt and seeks to 
minimize the fruits of their fairly won vic- 
tory over China. It is Russia who at the 
same time is demanding from China, prob- 
ably as the reward of interference with 
Japan, the concession of territory needed 
for her trans Asiatic railroad and aimed to 
secure her also a satisfactory seaport on the 
Pacific coast. It is Russia who is England’s 
keen and active rival for the alliance of 
Afghanistan and who constantly threatens 
British supremacy in India. 

It is openly charged that Russia is actively 
scheming against the Turk in Armenia, 
doubtless having much true sympathy for 
the natives in their present sufferings and 
perils, but none the less trying to take ad- 
vantage of the situation for her own benefit. 
Russia stands ever, also, at the elbow of the 
sultan in Europe, new threatening, now ca- 
joling, always maneuvering to gain once 
more what she grasped after the Russv-Turk- 
ish war but was forced by the other Powers 
to surrender. Russia also, by adroitly play- 
ing off Germany against France, keeps each 
of them uncertain of and eager for a lasting 
alliance with herself, and commits herself 
positively and cordially to neither. It even 
is alleged, and not without reason, that the 
present friction between Norway and Sweden 
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is largely due to Russia’s incitement of Nor- 
way to rebel, the Norwegians being offered 
Russian aid in return for a slice of their ter- 
ritory in the north which would give Russia 
a bit of the Atlantic coast most important 
to her. 

It is possible to overestimate the desire of 
Russia to enlarge her borders and to weaken 
the other Powers. But undoubtedly it is 
real and intense. Probably it is due in part 
to a genuine, inborn greed of conquest. 
Probably it grows partly out of the convic- 
tion that self preservation requires better 
access to the two oceans and to the Mediter- 
ranean. The belief that war, or even a 
prospect of war, with foreigners tends to 
unify a nation and to check internal divi- 
sions also may have influence. At present 
the disposition, abilities and tendencies of 
the new czar are comparatively unknown, 
but, whatever they may be, he hardly can 
be expected at present to exhibit much in- 
dependence inaction. He has yet to master 
his business, 

tussia today is pre-eminently the uncer- 
tain and the disturbing factor in the politi- 
cal situation in Europe and the East. What 
the outcome is to be only the all-knowing 
Ruler on high can foresee. 





BIBLICAL EXAMPLES OF THE POWER 
OF PRAYER. 

These impress most of us strongly, and 
they ought to. There are so many of them, 
they are so diversified, they represent the 
intercourse with God of so many types of 
human character, they throw so much light 
upon the divine temper towards men and the 
divine methods in dealing with our condi- 
tions, whether material or spiritual, that 
they interest and edify us more the oftener 
and the longer they are studied. 

There is no need of extended specifica- 
tion. Each of us has been touched by the 
spontaneity, the simplicity, the earnestness, 
the sturdy faith which are their usual char- 
acteristics. The prayer of Solomon for God’s 
protecting and forgiving care for his peo- 
ple; the prayer of Hezekiah for recovery 
from threatening death; the prayer of the 
publican in the temple; the prayers of the 
believers in the house of Mary, John Mark’s 
mother; the prayers of our Lord himself on 
different occasions—these are examples of 
what and how much prayer may mean. 

These Biblical prayers are examples not 
only in the sense that they are samples, illus- 
trations, but also in that of being meant for 
imitation. Primarily from Jesus himself 
yet secondarily, too, from our fellowmen 
and women recorded in the Scriptures, we 
may learn much about prayer. If you ever 
are tempted to doubt whether prayer has 
any value, whether it touches the heart of 
God or even soothes and strengthens him 
who offers it, then make a list of the prayers 
recorded in the Bible and study them one by 
one, and you cannot fail to have a new ap- 
preciation of what it means to pray. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
New Cabinet Officials. 

The selection of Mr. Olney as Mr. Gresh- 
am’s successor as Secretary of State gives 
the premiership in the cabinet to a Massa- 
chusetts man for the first time in many 
years, It also probably insures a continu- 
ance of the policy mapped out by President 
Cleveland and Mr. Gresham, since it is said 
that Mr. Olney has been consulted and 
acquiesced in all important acts of the Ad- 
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ministration during the past two years. 
Mr. Olney is a man of strong will, much 
experience as a counselor in legal matters, 
and high character. To the post of At- 
torney General left vacant by the promotion 
of Mr. Olney, President Cleveland, to the 
surprise of the wiseacres, has appointed a 
leading lawyer of Cincinnati, Judge Judson 
Harmon, whose reputation is excellent but 
local. These appointments have the merit 
of being determined by considerations of 
merit and capacity for administrative serv- 
ice. They are not the consummation of 
bargains or an attempt to placate bosses of 
factions, and the cabinet promises to con- 
tinue to be as in the past a harmonious 
working body rather than an aggrega- 
tion of disappointed political leaders, 
Civil-Service Reform—Defeats and Victories. 

The Legislature of Massachusetts, despite 
the veto of Governor Greenhalge, persisted 
in enacting the Veterans’ Preference Bill, 
which assails the Civil-Service Law of the 
State and recognizes a preferred class of 
citizens—a caste—for whom the tests of 
efficiency and character applicable to other 
citizens are not operative. The arguments 
for this uncalled-for law, which were set 
forth in the debate which preceded and fol- 
lowed the veto by the governor, revealed dis- 
tinctly the insincerity of not a few of the 
Republican politicians and the hollowness 
of their professions of belief in a civil serv- 
ice guarded from the attacks of all comers. 

Governor Morton of New York erred in 
appointing a henchman of Mr. Platt as su- 
perintendent of public works, but the fact 
that Mr. Aldridge is a follower of Platt has 
not saved him from being challenged by the 
State Civil-Service Commissioners for fla- 
grant breach of the Civil-Service Law in 
his appointments, and Governor Morton has 
stood manfully by the commissioners in 
their determination to exclude from office 
all men illegally appointed. 

Secretary of the Navy Herbert is about 
to discipline severely the authorities at 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard who are responsi- 
ble for the evasion of the regulations re- 
cently put in force there, which rules it was 
thought would cleanse that political cess- 
pool somewhat. President Cleveland is 
about to issue orders putting the 2,500 em- 
ployés of the public printing office under 
civil service rules, and the new Attorney 
General announces his enthusiastic support 
of the same principles. 

Judge Gaynor of the New York Supreme 
Court has just rendered a decision affecting 
the rights of veterans of the war to office 
under the New York State Civil-Service Law, 
in which decision he denies the constitution- 
ality of any such discrimination in favor of 
the veteran as Massachusetts has just put 
on her statute-book, and, indeed, it is quite 
possible that an early test of the constitu- 
tionality of the Massachusetts law may so 
soon render it null as to make it far less 
harmful than had been feared. 

Legislative Action and Inaction. 

The Republican legislature of Connecti- 
cut at this session has earned the contempt 
of the best citizens of that State by its servil- 
ity to corporations, its pandering to the de- 
sires of gamblers and enemies of public 
order, and its repudiation of explicit pledges 
that the first steps should be taken this year 
in reforming the State constitution and 
making it possible for majority rule to pre- 
vail in tests of the popular will. The Chris- 
tian Secretary of Hartford, Rev. Newman 
Smyth of New Haven, and not a few of the 
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clergymen of the State have expressed their 
opinion of the legislators in terms not at all 
vague, and one of the preachers—Rev. J. H. 
Mason of New Haven, who said the legisla- 
tors were “ bought and sold like cattle in 
the shambles’’—has been summoned before 
a legislative committee to prove his charges. 
He says that he can and will. The Chris- 
tian citizens of Connecticut have a contract 
in civie house-cleaning on their hands which 
they cannot repudiate without shame to 
themselves and dishonor to the State. 

The investigating committee of the New 
Jersey legislature has reported, giving facts 
respecting extravagance, theft and contempt 
for law by public officials—executive and 
legislative—such as have seldom, if ever, 
been set forth respecting any State in the 
Union. The present governor, the Board 
of Pardons, the Secretary of State and clerks 
of the county courts are all smirched. For- 
tunately, the legislature has resumed its sit- 
tings and already begun to enact laws sug- 
gested and indorsed by the investigating 
committee, which laws will preclude, to 
some extent at least, a repetition of such 
looseness and criminality in the future. 
Moreover, the Grand Jury of Mercer County 
is thought to be preparing indictments of 
the guilty officials, and the legislature is 
considering the duty of impeaching the Sec- 
retary of State. The legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania, the creature of Senator Quay, after a 
bitter fight, has refused to make a needed 
investigation of the administration of Phil- 
adelphia’s affairs. 

Municipal Reform, 

Say what you may about certain lapses 
from his pledges of which Mayor Strong of 
New York is guilty, the fact remains that 
at the present time that city is in three 
respects decidedly higher-toned than the 
most sanguine reformer would have dared 
to predict one year ago that it would be. 
Its streets are clean, in the slum districts 
as well as on Fifth Avenue and in and about 
Wall Street; it has a clean, intelligent, 
forceful set of police commissioners; and 
now, as the result of Mayor Strong’s latest 
action, it has a corps of municipal judges 
and justices that can be relied upon to know 
and execute justice, denounce extortion and 
protect the innocent and helpless. The ap- 
pointees represent all of the many political 
factions of the city, but none are ultra-par- 
tisans and many of them are highly educated 
gentlemen and experienced lawyers. 

Dr. Parkhurst, just before sailing for 
Europe, in a significant interview, served 
notice upon Mr. Platt, Senators Murphy 
aud Hill and all other State bosses that 
upon his return he and those who stand 
with him intend to begin a campaign of 
education throughout the Empire State; for 
they realize that not until the Albany legis- 
lators are more truly representative of the 
best sentiment of the State can New York 
city expect to have the reform legislation 
that it needs. He also declared unequivo- 
cally for more self-assertion and independ- 
ence in municipal government, and protested 
against the present dominance of the legis- 
lature of the State in municipal affairs. 
Turkey and the Powers. 

The rejection by Turkey of the ultima- 
tum of Great Britain, France and Russia 
has not caused them to cease pressing for 
what they justly demand, but it has brought 
about a downfall of the Turkish ministry, 
a reconstruction of a new cabinet with Said 
Pasha as Grand Vizier and has stimulated 
the war spirit and talk of Europe decidedly. 
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Feeling in Great Britain in certain circles 
is running high. The Speaker, which is 
supposed to be the organ of Lord Rosebery, 
has virtually said that the time has come 
for acts, not words; and there are many 
indications of a disposition at the British 
Foreign Office to re-enforce the naval stations 
on the Mediterranean and gather the Medi- 
terranean fleet off Constantinople. Low 
Turkey can be so resolute in defiance of the 
joint will of three such Powers is a mystery, 
unless it be that Russia is playing a double 
part and secretly bolstering up the sultan’s 
very natural disinclination to surrender any 
of his authority. Sounveracious and tricky 
have the Turkish representatives on the com- 
mission investigating Armenian atrocities 
become that the European members of the 
commission have refused to sit longer with 
the representatives of the sultan, and the 
work of that body may be deemed at an 
end. The murderous assault upon Euro- 
pean consuls at Jiddah, Arabia, seems to 
“have grown out of Moslem hatred of those 
responsible for enforcing sanitary regula- 
tions upon pilgrims to Mecca; and there 
is danger at any moment of a fanatical 
Moslem uprising as a result of the per- 
fectly justifiable efforts to prevent cholera 
from getting a foothold in Europe. 
Japan and China. 

Formosa has been formerly transferred to 
Japan, but to secure possession Japan is 
now forced to suppress a rebellion of some- 
what formidable proportions, and to this 
end the city of Keelung has been bombarded 
and captured during the past week, an ad- 
vance made into the interior by Japanese 
troops and other vigorous methods employed 
to impress upon the former subjects of 
China that affairs in Formosa hereafter are 
to be controlled by a power that is resolute 
and that seeks justice in civil administra- 
tion as well as revenue. 

In Japan itself the government seems 
to have brought about, even in the most 
radical factions, a recognition of the wisdom 
of the course adopted by Count Ito in sub- 
mitting to European intervention respecting 
Japanese occupation of Manchurian terri- 
tory. Whether this harmony is the result 
of such forcible methods as brought about 
the suppression of many of the native news- 
papers soon after the treaty was signed, it 
would be interesting to know. China, that 
hitherto has placed most of its loans in 
Great Britain, has, through the influence 
of Russia, who guarantees the loan, just 
made arrangements with French bankers for 
a loan of $80,000,000 at four per cent. in- 
terest. Russia, it is said, not only gets a 
liberal commission in money for this guar- 
anty, but also certain concessions of ter- 
ritory in Manchuria which will be of inesti- 
mable value to her in her career as a wielder 
of power in Asia and the North Pacific. 
As we go to press there is a disturbing re- 
port of a breaking down of Chinese author- 
ity in the province of Canton and the mas- 
sacre of all the European and American 
missionaries at Cheng-tu. The American 
workers there are of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church North and Canadian Metho- 
dists. 

NOTES. 

Norway seems to be less belligerent, and 
there is more hope of an amicable settlement 
of the difficulties with Sweden. 

Queen Victoria is credited with having dis- 
ciplined her eldest son for his irreverent con- 
duct on Whitsunday, and she is said to be 
deeply stirred by the Armenian atrocities and 
to he using her influence to induce the British 
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Foreign Office to be vigorous and firm in its 
policy. 

The repulse of the French in Madagascar 
is welcome news to those who know the his- 
tory of the Malagasy Christians and hope for 
their victory in the contest with secular 
France. The call for more troops means 
heavier taxes for the French. 

Senators Teller and Dubois say the West 
will desert the Republican party if it refuses 
to indorse the free coinage of silver idea, and 
representative Southern newspapers and men 
say they will desert the Democratic party if 
it takes any such attitude favoring silver as 
the Illinois Democratic State Convention in- 
dorsed last week—all of which is typical. 

The Supreme Court, by a vote of four to 
five, says that international comity does not 
require that the courts of the United States 
should invariably respect the decrees of the 
courts of Europe. Hereafter an American 
citizen who has a judgment entered against 
him in a civil case in a foreign court can 
bave a rehearing of the merits of the case in 
this country’s courts if it be shown that the 
procedure of the foreign court is radically 
different from that of our courts or that the 
judgment is obtained by fraudulent means. 


Spain has apvlogized satisfactorily for the 
Alianca affair. It would appear now as if 
Secretary Olney’s first duty would be to sat- 
isfy Spain that the United States is doing all 
it can to prevent the Cuban rebels from de- 
riving their chief strength from sources within 
our borders. It is significant that General de 
Campos has sent to Spain for heavy re-enforce- 
ments. 


IN BRIEF, 


Dr. Guinness Rogers is the acknowledged 
leader of the English Independents militant. 
We give up much space in this issue to a pen 
picture of one whose fiftieth year in the Chris- 
tian ministry was recently celebrated appro- 
priately by representative English Congrega- 
tionalists and statesmen, the more tangible, 
if not more genuine, manifestation of their 
regard being a check for 1,000 guineas. Dr. 
Rogers is the intimate friend of Mr. Glad- 
stone, who says of bim: ‘‘No man has done 
more to keep the English people right on 
great national issues than Dr. Rogers.”’ Rev. 
C. A. Berry, in the New Age, recently de- 
scribed Dr. Rogers as ‘‘a broad Evangelical 
in religion, an enlightened exponent of reli- 
gious equality, a stanch supporter of purity 
and progress in politics, a friend of missions 
at home and abroad, and an eloquent advo- 
cate of social reform and national righteous- 
ness.’’ As the leader of dissent and as a Lib- 
eral partisan, there are few, if any, in Eng- 
land who compare with him in influence; 
while among Congregationalists in this coun- 
try, owing chiefly to differing relations be- 
tween church and state, we have no one with 
whom to compare him. 








Just as we go to press we are informed that 
the vacancy left in the Board of Visitors of 
the Andover Theological Seminary by the 
death of Judge Marshall was filled on June 
10 by the election of William G. Basset, Esq., 
of Northampton, Mass. Mr. Basset is a law- 
yer of high standing in the community and 
well qualified to undertake the important 
duties of his office. 





The General O. O. Howard Roll of Honor— 
what a ringing sound the phrase has! The 
higher up on it you stand the greater the 
glory. 





The Baptists ought to be in fine fettle. 
Thomas Olney, the Puritan ancestor of the 
new Secretary of State, was a loyal friend of 
Roger Williams, and the father of the new 
Attorney-General was a Baptist preacher. 





Not only those who heard the address when 
delivered at Lynn, but all who desire to have 
their missionary enthusiasm quickened, will 
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be glad to read President Gates’s incisive ad- 
dress. It is a good campaign document. 


That was a true word uttered by Zion’s 
Herald last week that ‘‘ there is a type of re- 
ligious Jingoism more prevalent, deeper-seated 
and more worthy of rebuke” than even the 
absurd bluster of the people who every few 
months want to fight England. 


Rev. Dr. Noble of Chicago has the sympathy 
of allin his bereavement. Our Chicago letter 
gives the sad details. Mrs. Noble was a rare 
woman, who won when alive the beautiful 
title of “God’s best gift to many loving 
hearts,’ and stood to not a few as the incar- 
nation of holiness and unselfishness. 





Mr. Foxcroft’s well-told story of the way in 
which Cambridge has thriven during its eight 
years’ immunity from saloons ought to incite 
scores of communities to concerted efforts to 
secure similar exemption. Have New Haven, 
Northampton and other college towns no 
Beaches, Foxcrofts and Father Scullys to 
arouse the people and lead them on to victory ? 





We regret to see two of Boston’s best papers 
—The Herald and The Advertiser--taking up at 
this late day the unfair charges made by Mr. 
Thomas G. Shearman against the Hawaiian 
missionaries and their sons. Mr. Shearman’s 
charges are not only disproved but stale, and 
a wide-awake exchange editor on either of 
these papers would have saved them from 
their present attitude of seeming to be not 
only unfair but asleep. 





Great is the power of association, especially 
in connecting honorable names with honora- 
ble labors. John Alden, the Pilgrim, was a 
pioneer in Christian and patriotic service in 
his day, and it is a not unnatural and a compli- 
mentary mistake which a Chicago corréspond- 
ent of the Boston Transcript made the other 
day in giving his name to the representative 
of Mansfield House in London who is now in 
this country. But our English visitor, who, 
by the way, is a Congregational minister, is 
not John but Percy Alden. 





The month of May marks an encouraging 
increase in the receipts of the American Board, 
which were $49,921 as compared with only 
$40,631 received in May, 1894. The sum of 
$6,469 was contributed toward the debt last 
month. Glancing at the records for nine 
months this year as compared with the corre- 
sponding months last year, we find that there 
has been an increase of over $10,000, both in 
regular donations and in legacies, but a con- 
siderable falling off in the special contribu- 
tions, causing a net loss of $4,906. 


The National Christian Citizenship League 
calls for the aid and support of pastors of all 
denominations in a movement to have on the 
Sunday before Independence Day special pat- 
riotic services in the interests of Christian Cit- 
izenship. The League aims to have no less 
than 100,000 sermons upon national righteous- 
ness preached on June 30, which shall stimu- 
late more vigorous efforts for public purity. 
Literature will be sent freely to ministers who 
apply to the headquarters of the organization, 
153 La Salle Street, Chicago, inclosing postage. 





The pilgrimage idea has blossomed into 
fruit among the Presbyterians. Five hun- 
dred of them journeyed to Freehold, N. J., 
on the 4th and went from thence to the Old 
Tennent Churck on the battlefield of Mon- 
mouth, in which church there is a communion 
table over which David Brainerd adminis- 
tered the Lord’s Supper to his Indian con- 
verts. The antique church, the beautiful and 
historic battleground, the graveyard with its 
graves of the worthy and noted early Presby- 
terian preachers were all objects of devout 
interest and veneration. 





The writer of the contributiou, published 
under Gleanings from Our Mail Bag, about 
the new Congregational House, is quite right 
in saying that it does not belong to Boston 
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alone to build the proposed new building. 
But he apparently is unaware that the officers 
of the American Congregational Association 
made “‘a plain and earnest statement of the 
need and cost”’ of it some two years or more 
ago, and that the money was by no means 
forthcoming. We trust, now that times are 
improving, that they soon will see their way 
to renewing their statement. Meanwhile, we 
do not doubt that the treasurer will be happy 
to receive “N. N.’s” check and to let its 
amount accumulate at interest until others in 
sufficient numbers heed his most timely and 
public-spirited appeal. 





If more people would give the necessary 
time and trouble in order to follow up and 
punish those who are guilty of small crimes 
we all shouJd be better off. Ex-Mayor Mat- 
thews of this city when in New York the 
other day was charged two dollars for having 
tried to use a public telephone which was out 
of order and would not work. Upon his ob- 
jection a policeman was called and ordered 
him to pay. Mr. Matthews paid under pro- 
test and has complained to the Police Com- 
mission, and proposes to go to New York on 
purpose, if necessary, to follow up the mat- 
ter. We know nothing more of the merits of 
the case than the reports in the daily papers, 
but the public-spirited course of Mr. Matthews 
doubtless will save many others from being 
plundered hereafter. 





The most striking paragraph in our Japan 
letter is that setting forth the action of the 
Kumiai (Congregational) churches at their 
annual meeting, whereby their home mission- 
ary society is hereafter to be entirely under 
Japanese management. Thus a controversy, 
prolonged for many months and arousing 
much difference in opinion, seems to be ami- 
cably settled. It will be observed that while 
the new society asks no grant from the Ameri- 
can Board, it is ready to receive contributions 
from any source. In this respect itis not alto- 
gether unlike certain American organizations 
of a similar character. It will be interesting 
to watch the operations of this society now 
that it is purely independent of foreign influ- 
ence. It certainly has enough to doif it sets 
before it, as we presume it does, not only the 
evangelization but the Christianization of 
Japan. 





Archbishop Kenrick of St. Louis has been 
deposed from authority in the diocese of St. 
Louis and relegated to a diocese which exists 
only inname. The cause of this’ almost ex- 
ceptional action is his senility and unwilling- 
ness to comply with the orders of the higher 
powers. Archbishop Kenrick was one of the 
few ecclesiastics who dared to protest at the 
Vatican Council against the doctrine of papal 
infallibility. In his attack upon that dogma 
he showed erudition as well as courage. The 
primacy of Peter though not his lordship he ad- 
mitted, but he conceded the primacy only be- 
cause of tradition, and denied that it had any 
Scriptural warrant, in this agreeing with Ire- 
neus, Tertullian and Augustine. It was he 
who said to Manning that the pervert’s zeal 
for the new dogma reminded him of what 
used to be said of the English settlers in Ire- 
land—that they were more Irish than the 
Irishmen. It was he who said that he never 
had been able to find the dogma of the im- 
maculate conception in the Scriptures or in 
the writings of the fathers, nor had he ever 
found a man who could point to such author- 
ity for it. It is with regret that all candid 
men and lovers of freedom of thought see this 


venerable servant relegated to obscurity. 
oe —— 


STAFF CORRESPONDENOE, 
FROM NEW YORK. 


Salvation Army’s Headquarters. 

The Salvation Army’s new headquarters 
in Fourteenth Street is completed and this 
week has been dedicated with unique cere- 
monies and overflowing joy of the army’s 
rank and file. The New York, Brooklyn 
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and vicinity contingent was re-enforced by 
delegates from many parts of the country. 
The services began on Monday with an 
afternoon parade through that section of 
the city, Commander and Mrs, Ballington 
Booth taking, of course, the most conspic- 
uous parts, After the parade, with the fir- 
ing of cannons, unfurling of the stars and 
stripes and the Salvation Army flag, music 
by the band and speeches by Mr. and Mrs. 
Booth, the building was formally opened 
for use. There was another and larger 
parade in the evening, followed by indoor 
services before 2,000 people. The enthusi- 
asm culminated when Commander Booth 
and one of his staff danced an impromptu 
‘jig’? on the platform, and the officer was 
picked up bodily and borne over the heads 
of the excited people. 

The building is an imposing one of light 
colored brick and stone, eight stories high, 
with two lateral towers and a lofty central 
pavilion, which, when electrically illumi- 
nated at night, rivals the World building in 
brilliant display. The cost of land and 
building, $350,000, seems to have been met 
with very little trouble, even in these times 
of distress for missionary organizations 
throughout the country—so potent is the 
drawing efficacy of “some new thing.’ 
Much money has been raised by peripatetic 
‘*Salvation lasses’’ with little pictures of 
the new structure on a printed receipt for 
ten cents. Who could refuse a dime to 
solicitors in poke bonnets so ridiculously 
winning? 

General Howard’s Monument. 

Our one ’way down-town church—the 
‘Camp Memorial’’—is by no means a new 
enterprise, though it has come into new life 
and notice of late. It dates back to 1859, 
and even then it was gathered from frag- 
ments of evangelistic meetings which good 
men and women had held for the benefit of 
poor people living on the western fringe of 
the slums, on both sides of the Bowery. Of 
late years these meetings have been held 
with growing zeal, some temporarily de- 
tached pastor taking the lead and rallying 
to his help devoted laymen and laywomen 
who did there much faithful, self-denying 
work that the Lord owned and blessed. In 
this case General Howard found matters on 
coming here, and with his characteristic 
consecration and enthusiasm set about giv- 
ing to these wavering transient elements 
a fixed, orderly and efficient church life. 
Sparing neither his own, his family’s nor 
his friends’ time, money or personal labor, 
he secured achurch home—not very inviting, 
but much better than it had before known— 
just east of the Bowery in a populous and 
needy neighborhood and obtained help of 
the Congregational Homme Missionary Society 
towards sustaining regular preaching and 
pastoral work, holding meetings every even- 
ing and cultivating close acquaintance with 
the people and their children, The result 
has amply rewarded the outlay. Many of 
the transient dwellers thereabouts have come 
under Christian influences, have forsaken 
ruinous habits, and not a few have been 
hopefully converted. The change in the be- 
loved General’s position takes him from us, 
but the work seems now firmly established 
and bids fair to be among the brightest 
records of his life among us. 

The present pastor, Rev. H. G. Miller, be- 
gan work there in November last, and has 
a membership of sixty-six, thirty-six of 
whom have been received on confession since 
April 1. Among those who united at a re- 
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cent communion season three were converted 
Hebrews, one a Mohammedan from Algiers 
and onea colored woman of African descent. 
‘* Work for others’’ is the motto of the con- 
verts. The Algerine, whose occupation is 
the caring for cattle on one of our Liverpool 
cattle ships, gave up a recent voyage with 
its pay, procuring a substitute, rather than 
miss the services of a certain Sabbath on 
which he had set his heart. 

Our Great Pleasure Ground. 

Now is just the time for people who know 
a good thing when they see it to come to 
New York and see things—first of all Cen- 
tral Park, It never looked so lovely and 
never was so largely visited by adults and 
children, particularly the latter. Our new 
reform administration has shown its wis- 
dom and its humanness by greatly relaxing 
the restraints heretofore put upon the use 
of this lovely spot. Instead of the crabbed 
old signs, ‘Keep off the Grass,’ every- 
where, one reads ‘‘ Lawn Open” on nu- 
merous playgrounds and rest places, and to 
see the delighted children—may they never 
abuse, and so lose the privilege—on Satur- 
day afternoons, or as on Memorial Day, 
disporting themselves on the greensward 
stirs the blood of age with the old-time 
warmth, stills the pain in rheumatic limbs, 
and recalls bright memories of Boston 
Common—O, 80 long ago—and of dear ones 
now in heaven, whose early friendship 
made the historic spot then so dear, and 
now suffuses it with such tender associa- 
tions, 

But our park, so spacious, varied with 
lawns, meadows, sheep range, lakes, groves, 
forest, flowering plants and shrubs, drives 
for grand equipages, retired paths for 
equestrians and bicycle fiends of both 
sexes, but, best of all, the people’s car- 
riages, somewhat after the “ diligence” 
pattern, that for twenty five cents give one 
a full hour’s ride through the most beauti- 
ful parts of the park, on Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoons, stopping for a little 
in the vicinity of the bandstand to hear the 
exquisite music. How easy it is, thus 
feasting the eyes on every shade of green 
and the jewel-like brightness of the flowers, 
watching the antics of the gray squirrels 
and hearing the songs of birds that, know- 
ing so well who loves them, repay that love 
in generous measure—how easy it is to for- 
get pain and anxiety and sorrow and fore- 
boding, to believe that this life is worth 
living for a time, and to feel well assured 
of that other life eternal. Hunrincron. 


FROM THE INTERIOR, 
Endowment of Central Church. 

In order that the expenses of the Central 
Church may be provided for Mrs. Celia 
Wallace, an old-time member of the church 
and a faithful friend of Professor Swing, 
has given a large sum of money towards its 
endowment. At present its income is suf- 
ficient, but there are many opportunities 
for work not yet undertaken for which 
additional funds are needed. Dr. Hillis, 
the pastor, has started for Europe, where 
he will spend hissummer vacation. Greatly 
as Professor Swing has been missed, the 
congregations which have listened to Dr. 
Hillis have been large and the prospect for 
their future growth is encouraging. 
Professor Moulton and Sunday Evenings. 

Fortunate indeed is that congregation 
which has the privilege of listening to the 
book of Job, as recited and interpreted by 
Professor Moulton. Reverent, devout in 
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spirit, thoroughly in sympathy with his 
subject, to almost every one the poem, as it 
is given by this master in literature, as- 
sumes a character wholly unsuspected. 
Last Sunday evening the poem was recited 
at the Union Park Church in place of the 
regular sermon, to the edification of an au- 
dience which, in spite of the oppressive heat, 
nearly filled the great house. 

President Frost and Berea College. 

At the last Ministers’ Meeting, President 
Frost gave an address on the Social and In- 
dustrial Leavings of Slavery at the South, 
It was full of interest and hopefulness, Dr. 
Froat has entered into the study of the 
Southern problem with great zeal and with 
nnusual advantages. He is fast coming to 
the conclusion that institutions like Berea 
are the best means for its solution. Here 
the different classes meet together. <Al- 
though no violent attacks on the prejudices 
of the South are made, the spirit of the 
institution makes itself felt in the destruc- 
tion of race hatreds and in the substitution 
in their place of the Christian feeling of 
brotherhood. He sees a great future for 
the mountain whites and magnificent op- 
portunities for the establishment of schools 
among them. Berea has had a hard strug- 
gle. The tide seems to be turning in her 
favor. With increased endowments and 
two or three new buildings, she would be 
equipped for a work which no other insti- 
tution in the country can undertake, Would 
that some of the consecrated wealth of the 
old abolitionists might find its way into the 
permanent funds of this highly successful 
institution, Introduced by Dr. Roy of the 
A, M. A., Henry Clay Gray, a colored man 
from Texas, made a brief but effective 
address. Resolutions were also passed ap- 
proving of the work of the Western Seaman’s 
Friend Society, which has an important 
station in Chicago. 

Liberal Religion. 

There has this week been an ‘echo of the 
Parliament of Religions at the Sinai Tem- 
ple, Rabbi Hirsch, pastor. All the lib- 
eral societies have been represented. Dr. 
Alfred Mommerie of England has been pres- 
ent and taken part. In his judgment signs 
of progress are seen in the fact that religion 
has now come, in liberal ranks surely, to 
be identical with morality. As if in any 
of our churches it was ever believed that 
aman could be truly religious, truly Chris- 
tian if he were not moral! Rabbi Hirsch 
announced at one of the sessions a gift of 
$20,000 from some unknown friend to the 
Jewish Manual Training School for the spe- 
cial instruction of the children'of Russian 
refugees. The school has now received 
£57,000 towards a needed endowment of 
$300,000. 

The sensation of the gathering has been 
the address of Dr, Herron, who seems to 
have denounced existing institutions, courts, 
legislatures and corporations in a charac- 
teristic fashion. His theme was The Uses 
and Abuses of Wealth, If it is his purpose, 
as he is reported to have said, ‘‘to disturb 
the existing order of things,”’ a little more 
self-restraint in the use of language would 
not injure his cause. Wery few people be- 
lieve that statements like the following are 
true: The courts of England would never 
dare to govern England as the courts of 
America govern us. Corporations that 
murder thousands for money, and by re- 
fusing safe appliances and methods, would 
not be tolerated even in Russia.’’ No one 
denies the existence of serious wrongs 
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among us, but such wild assertions are 
hardly calculated to recommend their au- 
thor as a man whose criticisms are weighty. 
To say that ‘five people a day” were killed 
during the recent railroad strike in the in- 
terest of railroad corporations is to make 
an assertion for which no evidence has yet 
been furnished. The policy of the liberal 
churches united on the platform repre- 
sented in this Chicago gathering is to 
establish, wherever possible, organizations 
like those of the Y. M. C. A., but with 
other principles to control them, 


In Memoriam—Mrs. F, A. Noble. 

There are no words in which we can ex 
press our sense of the loss which has come 
to the Union Park Church and to a very 
wide circle of friends in the death of Mrs. 
KF. A. Noble. She passed quietly, peacefully 
and joyfully into her rest at three o’clock 
Friday morning, June 7. She had been ill 
a little more than a week, but kept up her 
interest in matters pertaining to the church 
almost till the last. Toward the missionary 
rally in the First Church her thought had 
gone out in great anxiety, and in the reports 
of its success and spirituality she took pro- 
found delight. Three or four days before 
her release it was evident to her husband, 
who watched by her bedside day and night 
with unwearied devotion, that she could 
not survive, but the physician felt that 
there was hope till within a few hours of 
the last. She had recently completed sixty 
years of life, thirty-four of them as helper 
and inspirer of him whose name she had 
chosen to be her own, Beautiful years they 
were, full of earnest, Christian thought 
and fragrant with the deeds of a life into 
which scemingly no taint of selfishness ever 
came, With rare graces of person, charm- 
ing manners and intellectual gifts of a high 
order, she could not fail to be a center of 
attraction in whatever circle she might 
enter. Feeble as she has been for many 
years, she has yet carried the burden of the 
church on her heart, made herself fully ac- 
quainted with the objects to which its gen- 
erous gifts have been consecrated, and has 
been as sympathetic with the young people 
in their litérary and social pleasures as if 
she herself were still in her teens. Moving 
among us unobtrusively, the serenity of 
faith on her beautiful face, she has seemed 
to us all a very saint of God. That such a 
life could be possible, so complete in all 
that makes life desizable, is another illus- 
tration of the victory which comes through 
faith, To meet her was a privilege, to sit 
with her at her table and listen to her rich 
and stimulating conversation, to breathe the 
atmosphere of her refined home, one may 
truthfully say were foretastes of the bless- 
ings of that heavenly society into which she 
so longed to enter. We can but look upon 
her departure from us as a translation and 
atriumph. At her funeral, which will oc- 
cur Sunday afternoon in the church, she 
wanted glad songs sung and only the simple 
flowers which friends might bring scattered 
upon her casket. Hard as it is for the hus- 
band and the sons who are left behind, they 
are sustained by precious memories of a life 
in which Christ and his kingdom took the 
first place, memories which will become 
more precious and cheering with every pass- 
ing year till the reunion above. That the 
sympathies of hundreds of hearts go out to 
them in their bereavement and that they 
are borne on the prayers of a loving church 
they need not be told. 


Chicago, June 8, FRANKLIN. 
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FROM JAPAN. 
Peace Prospects. 

The unexpected has happened and peace 
is assured without the capture of Peking. 
The uncertainty and excitement of the past 
ten days have been intense, and when the 
Russian and French gunboats left Kobé har- 
bor five days ago under sealed orders, hav- 
ing previously purchased a large supply of 
materials useful during and after a battle, 
stocks and hearts went down with a jump. 
But they soon rallied, and the general im- 
pression now is that an understanding has 
been reached by which all parties interested 
are fairly well satisfied. 

There may be said to be three quite dis- 
tinct sets of views on the situation among 
the Japanese themselves, First, the mili- 
tary party, composed of the rank and file of 
the army and navy and backed by the 
strong foreign policy political parties. The 
cry of this section still is, ‘* On to Peking and 
further if need be. No compromise even 
with Russia.’’ Second, the mercantile com- 
munity, now ready for peace on almost any 
terms. Third, the government, including a 
large number of the higher military officials 
and of thoughtful men generally who rec- 
ognize Japan’s limitations as'well as her 
abilities, and who feel that she has done 
enough for the present and may now rest on 
her laurels, provided Russia does not de- 
mand too much from the victor. If she 
does there must be more fighting. 

As I write this I am in Kyoto, within a 
quarter of a mile of the old palace, where 
the emperor at present resides and which 
has been for ten days past the military 
headquarters of the nation, removed here 
from Hiroshima, and yet it is impossible to 
obtain reliable news or to prophesy what 
the morrow may bring forth. One thing, 
however, is certain—Japan’s conduct thus 
far in these peace negotiations has been 
most admirable, and if let alone she and 
China would soon find’a way of peace and 
mutual prosperity. 

The Meeting of the Year. 

The Kumiai churches have just held their 
annual meeting. Forty-four men, repre- 
senting thirty-seven, so-classed, independ- 
ent churches, constituted the voting ele- 
ment. There must have been as many 
more non-voting delegates and evangelists 
present, togetber with a good number of 
missionaries, and at several sessions a large 
audience of local Christians. One great 
question confronted and controlled the 
meeting, viz.: the independence of the 
Home Missionary Society. This was finally 
voted with practical unanimity and means 
that the society will henceforth be en- 
tirely in Japanese hands, asking no subsidy 
from the American Board but receiving 
voluntary contributions from any source 
whatever, will economize its work as much 
as necessary and both carry and control it 
alone. We missionaries view this as a real 
step forward and rejoice in it. 

Further Details. 

A strong effort was made by delegates 
from the weaker churches to break the iron- 
clad decision made two years ago at the 
Tokyo meeting by which only so-called in- 
dependent churches hold the right to vote 
at annual meetings. The attempt was un- 
successful, but the question undoubtedly 
will come up next year and a more equi- 
table division be made. Aside from the de- 
termination to become independent, the 
most marked characteristic of the meeting 
was individual self-control and a general 
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spirit of toleration. Not an ugly word was 
spoken. A hearty vote of thanks to the 
American Board for generous subsidies in 
past years was unanimously passed and a 
committee of conference appointed to meet 
the delegation to be sent out next fall by 
the Prudential Committee. 

The question of legislating in regard to 
the location and work of missionaries, 
which was one of the topics arranged for 
discussion, was thrown out entircly. Also 
the question of theology. The fellowship 
of the churches is wide and some of the 
most vigorous speeches were made by ex- 
treme liberals, but the body as a whole 
committed itself to nothing more alarming 
than simple toleration. A strong plea for 
aggressive work at home was made by Rev. 
T. Osada of Kobé, who was re-elected pres- 
ident of the Home Missionary Society, 
while Rev. S. Miyagawa, one of the five 
Christian chaplains sent to China, told of 
his experiences with the army. He advo- 
cated great caution in entering on distinct- 
ively foreign missionary service and thought 
the errors of the Western system might be 
avoided by Christian colonization. He rec- 
ognizes that:'whatever the methods used 
great tact, patience and devotion will be 
required. Hon. B. G. Northrup of Con- 
necticut gave an address which was well 
received, 

Rev. T. Harada of Tokyo was the moder- 


ator, Osaka was the city, the meeting” 


opened with a very impressive funeral 
service of one of the. mothers in this far 
Eastern Israel, the sense of fellowship was 
very marked, the spiritual tone fairly bigh 
and in a word it was a memorable gather- 
ing of these Christian workers in Japan. 
Rival Religionists, 

The Buddhists have had their innings and 
now Christians are at the front. Last month 
saw a gathering here in Kyoto of represent- 
atives of various Buddhist sects. About 
forty delegates were in attendance. Mr. 
Hirai, who was somewhat prominent at the 
Parliament of Religions, was the leading 
spirit of the occasion. It does not appear 
to have been a meeting of special power or 
promise. More recently public preaching 
services in the interests of the same cult 
have been held in this city, which because 
of the presence of the emperor and the 
great industrial exhibition now in full blast 
is the city of the Orient. 

Christians are likewise improving the oc- 
casion. Rev. O. Cary of our own and Rev. 
J. P. Porter of the Presbyterian mission 
have opened a gospel shed and tent near 
the entrance to the exhibition. There are 
preaching every afternoon, tract distribu- 
tion and personal conversation. Yesterday 
130 of the best Christian women in Japan 
outside of Kyoto, together with their sisters 
of this city, held a very enthusiastic con- 
vention, and an equal number of the sterner 
sex are holding this week, in the beautiful 
new City Hall of Kyoto, a grand series of 
meetings, discussing such vital questions as 
Evangelistic Methods After the War, The- 
ology and Practical Work, Socialism and 
the Church. This is the Japanese Evangeli- 
ca) Alliance in its fifth convention. Three 
years ago it could hardly find a meeting 
place in Tokyo; today in the finest public 
hall in the country. Such a gathering at 
such a time as this, in such a place with 
such a spirit, is an inspiring sight indeed. 
Christianity now has a recognized standing 
in the land. 

Kyoto, Japan, May 8. a) @ 
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THE SARSAPARILLAS. 
BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D.D. 

I recall a great war in the weekly papers 
of my early life between two preparations 
of sarsaparilla. It was when I was learning 
to set type in a newspaper and job office, 
and the fierce advertisements impressed 
themselves upon my memory. By the way, 
reading proof is the best method of learning 
how to spell. One sees the word and will 
always know when it looks right. 

The two kinds of sarsaparilla were those 
of Dr. Jacob Townsend and Dr. Samuel P. 
Townsend. Dr. Jacob was the old doctor; 
Dr. Samuel P. was the young doctor, The 
advertising war was furious. Jacob was an 
old family doctor they said. He had had 
the experience of many years and had put 
into his medicine the results of a lifetime. 
He disdained the rashness of speculative 
youth. Samuel P. was not hide-bound, 
He had the brilliancy of modern invention, 
the treasures of science, the freshness of 
young life. Each extolled the almost su- 
pernatural virtues of sarsaparilla, but each 
denounced the other as dangerous, Each 
warned the community against being de- 
ceived. The only genuine sarsaparilla was 
the one bearing the inventor’s name, and 
each had abundant testimonials of the efli- 
cacy of his compound. 

Sometime afterward, when my studies 
led me into more important fields, the rec- 
ollection of the medicine war suddenly 
came to my mind as of something remark- 
ably similar to certain great quarrels in 
speculative thought. By no means would | 
deny the value of controversy or of its re- 
sults, But when we look back through 
pamphlets and volumes upon the fightings 
of our fathers I think the parallel which I 
have summoned is evident, Who knows 
about the contest between the taste scheme 
and the exercise scheme? Who, except a 
few theologians or antiquarians, know what 
these words mean? Yet in their day, per- 
haps seventy years ago, they distracted the 
pulpits of New England. Each insisted 
that it was the only genuine article. For 
myself, | must solemnly aver;that the taste 
scheme, as I read the old documents, was 
the only genuine preparation. It is true, | 
suppose, that the other scheme worked as 
well as its opponent. Each, doubtless, had 
its own value, and whether it was according 
to the formula of the old doctor or the 
young doctor does not seem to have vitally 
affected the churches, 

Perhaps I may venture to allude to an- 
other great controversy which I think had 
rather spent its force just before my time 
in the seminary. I fear I shall awaken 
some echoes of the old battle if I mention 
two names, but it will be only in the minds 
of old soldiers nearing heaven. It was a 
great controversy. It established a new 
theological seminary. They used to call 
one side ‘‘ old school”’’ and the other ‘‘ new 
school.’’ It is a noticeable fact that writers 
of the present day, especially in secular 
papers which undertake to treat of religious 
matters, are bewildered into error by these 
terms, calling certain people ‘‘old school”’ 
who are really the ‘‘new school’’ men of 
not many years ago. I have again to admit 
my belief that the ‘told school’’ had the 
better argument. [am not sure but that I 
thought that old Dr. Jacob, on the whole, 
made the best preparation of sarsaparilla, 
although I could not deny that young Dr. 
Samuel P. presented admirable testimo- 
nials, It is said that one young man, of the 
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then extreme New Haven type, was accepted 
as a missionary of the American Board by 
a majority of only one in the committee, 
When he returned after some years of work, 
and was asked about the views for which 
he had contended so fiercely, he answered, 
‘“*T declare, I never thought of them after 
leaving the wharf,’’ Good, solid work is 
the best way to cure great speculations. I 
think that when one enters heartily into 
preaching the gospel, a little nonsense, how- 
ever profound he thought it when he came 
out of theoretical discussions, will speedily 
be pounded out of him. 

[ am supposing all this time that the real 
truth is held, although in different forms. 
Those forms men will fight for with all the 
intensity of a conviction that the particular 
form is a necessity. Men will indeed sep- 
arate, one from another, because of these 
diversities. They will waste time and am- 
munition in fighting each other. Perhaps 
it is a necessity. Perhaps truth comes out 
clearer because of it. But it is instructive 
to see how the very controversies of so few 
years ago are so absolutely forgotten that 
people now do not recognize even their 
names. The inquisitive man must go to 
the Congregational Library to inform him- 
self as to what I am writing about. They 
say that the patent office at Washington is 
immensely valuable for showing an ardent 
inventor what has been designed in precisely 
his own line and has proved useless. The 
same value may attach to much in our 
library, although the law of evolution has 
brought much that is real out of these old 
controversies, 

I doubt if a single reader has now in 
memory the names of Dr. Jacob and Dr. 
Samuel P., names which perhaps my news- 
paper experience fixed in my mind. It will 
do no harm to remember that every few 
years has a new crop of advertising names 
which, however skillfully paraded, will 
speedily pass away. Perhaps it is a more 
important question whether the two sarsa- 
parillas had any sarsaparilla in them. It is 
not certain that what sarsaparilla may have 
been employed in the early stages of the 
contest did not disappear in the course of 
the controversy, as the truth may disappear 
through contentions about its forms, It 
has been strongly hinted that whatever was 
curative in some such preparation was really 
the work of an alterative drug whose name 
was not used, It has also been said that a 
guileless old farmer who once took to the 
manufactory a large supply of the nominal 
root was surprised to be informed that they 
did not use the article. Possibly some 
‘*schemes’’ are as destitute of real sub- 
stance, and will therefore pass into oblivion 
because useless. If the ‘‘schemes’’ have 
life they will live, but their form is not life, 

Different times show more extensive 
changes. Sarsaparilla was asserted to be 
the mighty curative of mankind fifty years 
ago. But I have been informed that much 
which claims to be sarsaparilla is only sas- 
safras. In fact, back in 1603 sassafras was 
the potent factor of life. When Matthew 
Pring in that year ascended what we believe 
is the Pascataqua, the adventurous voyager 
recorded his extreme disappointment in 
these words: ‘‘We saw also, sundry sorts 
of beasts, as stags deere, beares, wolves, 
foxes lusernes, and dogges with sharp 
noses. But meeting with no sassafras, we 
left these places.’’ 

If there is not even sassafras in men’s 
controversies, we are indeed unfortunate. 
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The Grand Old Man of British Congregationalism. 


Rev. James Guinness Rogers, B. A., D. D., at Home. 


By THE 


Now that Dr. Dale has passed away, Dr. 
Guinness Rogers, whose jubilee or fiftieth 
year of pastoral work is now being cele- 
brated, is unquestionably the most repre- 
sentative Congregationalist in Britain. For 
more than half a century hé has fought the 
battles of Nonconformity and witnessed the 
steady triumph of the principles for which 
he has so zealously contended. Today his 
natural force is scarcely diminished, whilst 
his enthusiasm was never greater. Like 
the late Dr. Dale, his almost lifelong friend, 
he has by his disinterested service, his un- 
blemished career and his kindly nature won 
the confidence and affection of the entire 
denomination. No two men knew each 
other better than did Dr. Dale and Dr, 
Rogers, and none could form so true an 
estimate as they of each other’s work and 
worth. ‘I have known Mr. Rogers for 
nearly forty years,’’ wrote Dr. Dale, shortly 
before his death. ‘I have shared with 
him many kinds of public work, and I can 
bear testimony to the unselfishness and 
courage and unfailing energy by which he 
has been always distinguished.’’ Dr. Dale 
declared that very much of his own work 
would never have been done but for Dr. 
Rogers. Beautiful testimony springing from 
a beautiful friendship. 

A native of Ireland, Mr. Rogers was born 
on Mr. Gladstone’s thirteenth birthday, Dec. 
29, 1822, so that he is now in his seventy- 
third year. Ue has held but three pasto- 
rates, having spent six years at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, fourteen at Ashton-under-Lyne 
and the last thirty at Clapham, a London 
suburb. He ministers to a congregation of 
good social class, whose attachment to their 
pastor has strengthened from year to year. 
The services at Grafton Square Church are 
always reverent and seemly, without the 
least approach to sensationalism, and how- 
ever hot may be the political or social con- 
troversy in which Dr. Rogers is engaged 
during the week, he never allows it to dis- 
turb the Sabbath quiet of the sanctuary. 
This being the year of Dr. Rogers’s minis- 
terial jubilee, his friends are now uniting 
to do him honor, That the Grand Old Man 
of Congregationalism, as he is frequently 
called, is regarded with admiration and 
esteem far beyond the limits of his denom- 
ination is shown by the receipt of subscrip- 
tions to the presentation fund from persons, 
in many parts of the world, of varied eccle- 
siastical and social position, including mem- 
bers of the church whose connection with 
the state he has so vigorously opposed. 
One of the first subscribers was Mr. Glad- 
stone, and one of the last the Earl of Aber- 
deen, who wrote from Canada as soon as he 
heard of the proposed celebration. 

When, as the representative of The Con- 
gregationalist, | asked Dr. Rogers, who lives 
on the verge of Clapham Common, to allow 
me to call upon him, he very cordially made 
an appointment. On the platform Dr. Rog- 
ers when roused is fiery, aggressive, over- 
powering; in his domeatic circle he is 
placid, gentle, humorous, playful. In cer- 
tain attitudes Dr. Rogers, with his massive 
head, crowned with a few wisps of white 
hair, vividly recalls Mr. Gladstone, whom 
he also resembles in, among other things, 
his immense capacity for work, his tenacity 
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of purpose, his unfaltering contidence in 
the final triumph of any cause to which he 
devotes himself. The veteran Congrega- 
tionalist has been a consistent supporter of 
the veteran statesman, and his devotion 
was never greater than in the Irish home 
rule campaign which cost Mr. Gladstone so 
many personal friendships. Dr. Rogers has 
had the privilege of entertaining the ex 
premier at his house. It was there that 
Mr. Gladstone, on June 18, 1892, replied to 
the Orange Convention at Belfast, and 
opened the election campaign that ended 
in his return to power. 

When I called to spend a forenoon with 
Dr. Rogers we first spoke about a paragraph 
in that morning’s paper stating that two 
days before, while the mayor of Mentone 
was receiving him at the station, Mr. Glad- 
stone, with his well-known courtesy stood 
hat in hand, altbough the weather was very 
severe. The mayor begged the venerable 
statesman tocover his head. ‘‘ Thank you,”’ 
said Mr. Gladstone, ‘‘ but I am not an in- 
valid,’’ and he remained uncovered as long 
as the mayor did. 

‘*That reminds me of my own experience 
with Mr. Gladstone,”’ Dr. Rogers remarked, 
‘‘T remember going to a garden party at 
Dollis Hill on one of those cold; wet, mis- 
erable days we occasionally get in the 
spring, with, I think, an east wind blowing. 
On going into the house I found Mr. Glad- 
stone with ashawl round him and evidently 
suffering from a severe cold. Shortly after- 
wards I met him hatless on the wet lawn. 
‘Will you excuse me, Mr. Gladstone,’ said 
I, ‘but is this wise?’ ‘0,’ he replied, 
‘God’s fresh air never did me any harm.’ 
I have witnessed many instances of his ex- 
traordinary virility.”’ Dr. Rogers contin- 
ued: ‘Once we happened to be at Pen- 
maenmawr together, and [ shall never for- 
get the vigor with which I used to see him 
walking across the sands with his three 
sons. That was twenty years ago, and he 
is still a good walker. Two or three years 
ago, when I was spending a day at Hawarden, 
he drove me through the grounds. At one 
point he proposed that we should all alight 
and walk, which we did. There were five 
in the party, one being his son. Mr. Glad- 
stone, who was talking very earnestly, as he 
always does, and I started off together. 
After we had walked some distance he sud- 
denly stopped and said, ‘Where are our 
friends?’ Finding they were a long way 
behind, the old man put his hand to his 
mouth and shouted to his son to ‘put his 
best leg foremost.’ A very interesting and 
curious sight. 

‘* Some of my pleasantest recollections of 
Mr. Gladstone,’”’? Dr. Rogers went on mus- 
ingly, ‘‘are in connection with the inter- 
ference of the law courts in matters of 
ecclesiastical doctrine. I happened to be 
in sympathy with him on entirely different 
grounds in his opposition to Disraeli’s Pub- 
lic Worship Regulation Act (for giving the 
bishops power to put down ritualism), and 
he unconsciously paid me a very agreeable 
compliment at one of those gatherings 
which Dr. Newman Hall used to organize 
to enable Nonconformists to meet Mr. 
Gladstone. Speaking of the Bennett judg- 
ment, Mr. Gladstone recommended us to 


read an article in The British Quarterly Re- 
view, which he said was the only one that 
dealt fairly with the subject. The article 
was not signed, and of course he did not 
know that I was the writer. Naturally I 
was gratified, because Mr. Gladstone never 
says a thing he does not mean. No man 
pays fewer compliments. He may make 
mistakes, but they are not falsities, and he 
is always anxious to do justice to those who 
differ from him, Although a High Church- 
man, he was the first great minister to fully 
recognize the position of Nonconformists 
in the state.” 

‘*T should like you to tell me, if you will, 
about the early struggles of Nonconformity 
to get a hearing and a recognition in poli- 
tics.” 

‘““Up to half a century ago there was a 
Dissenting interest, but no Nonconformist 
party. Our fathers sought the redress of 
grievances; the idea of religious equality 
was not whispered. They were for the 
most part adherents of the Whigs, who 
tossed them a crumb now and then. Mr. 
Edward Miall altered the whole situation 
by unfurling the flag of religious equality. 
Ile commenced the Nonconformist news- 
paper and inaugurated the British Anti- 
State Church Society, whose title was after- 
wards changed to The Society for the Lib- 
eration of Religion from State Patronage 
and Control, that being calculated to give 
less offense. Then the education contro- 
versy of 1846 helped to awaken us to a con- 
sciousness of political power. The next 
step 1 should single out was the disestab- 
lishment of the Irish Church. While that 
was not effected on Nonconformist grounds, 
yet we took an active part in the contro- 
versy and supplied much of the motive 
force. It was a distinct triumph for us, 
and I remember how we were then courted 
as we had never been before. Then Dizzy 
thought to dish us by extending the fran- 
chise. It was entirely in consequence of 
the rule of the middle class that we had got 
the power we then enjoyed, and Beacons- 
field supposed that when the franchise was 
extended we should lose that power. The 
very opposite has proved to be the case, 
although I admit that the rise of the Inde- 
pendent Labor Party seems now to threaten 
our influence. Many of the capitalist class 
who have hitherto acted with us are being 
driven over to the Tories by the spread of 
collectivist views in the Liberal party, and 
especially by the recklessness with which 
in some quarters they are being advocated. 
The Liberal party will have to be more con- 
solidated if it is to make headway. We 
have already got rid of one batch of rebels, 
the Liberal Unionists, so-called, and we 
must shed off others before Liberalism can 
achieve its work.”’ 

‘* But when the rebels—Liberal Unionists, 
Independent Laborists, and other bands 
of Socialists—have all gone, will not the 
remnant of orthodox Liberals be rather 
small? ’’ 

“I think not. The real strength of intel- 
ligent Liberalism has not been called out, 
and its development is hindered by the 
prominent position taken by noisy repre- 
sentatives of small sections. No doubt by 
a strong policy we may lose some, but I am 
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ar from thinking that, on a balance of loss 
and gain, we should really be sufferers. 
We can work with these various sections so 
long as they will work with us, but I do ob- 
ject to leaders of either of the great parties 
playing for support from extreme men with 
whose views they have really no sympathy. 
That policy is demoralizing our politics. 
{ do not feel as if we are now in a real world, 
politically. Take Mr, Chamberlain, for in- 
stance. On the one side he votes for Welsh 
disestablishment, on the other he goes 
against the County Council. How can a 
man be thoroughly earnest in both those 
courses? We must have a readjustment of 
parties, and then we shall make greater ad- 
vance than at present towards disestablish- 
ment and other ends,”’ 

‘¢ Don’t you think that the movement for 
the disestablishment of the Church of Eng- 
land has had rather a setback within the 
last décade?”’ 

**T donot. Those who have worked hard- 
est in this matter have never been quite so 
sanguine of the speedy accomplishment of 
disestablishment as people who stand out- 
side and shout.”’ 

“Do you think disestablishment in Eng- 
land will come before the end of the cen- 
tury?’’ 

‘‘T never prophesy. Judging by the pres- 
ent state of the political world we can 
hardly expect disestablishment within five 
years, but, on the other hand, the opposi- 
tion of many of the Tory party to disestab- 
lishment is extremely factitious and it may 
collapse at any moment. Nonconformists as 
a whole have never wavered in their atti- 
tude towards the Episcopal Church. We 
have great respect for that church as a 
church and recognize that it is doing much 
good, but the agitation in which Congrega- 
tionalists have taken so prominent a part 
during the last fifty years is not going to 
end in smoke,” 

‘* 1s Congregationalism stronger or weaker 
than it was fifty years ago?”’ 

‘Stronger, decidedly. I am not so sure 
that we are stronger than we were ten years 
ago, but we have a very fine body of young 
men growing up. As you know, the prob 
lem that presses upon us now is how to 
help struggling churches and pastors with- 
out undermining the principles of Inde- 
pendency. Personally I cannot approve 
anything of the nature of a sustentation 
fund until entrance to the ministry is in 
some way guarded, At present any man in 
this country can set up as a Congregational 
minister. We have no way of preventing 
him coming in, and no way of turning him 
out if he prove unworthy. Our American 
brethren seem to have solved this problem 
along the lines of semi-Presbyterianism. 
There is really room for improvement in 
our system, or want of it, but if we are to 
retain our liberty the changes must be such 
that ministers and churches can accept or 
reject them at pleasure. That is the pen- 
alty of freedom. Where there is a high 
ideal of popular government there are 
bound to be inconveniences and disadvan- 
tages. The thing that troubles me most in 
modern Congregationalism was hinted at 
by Dr. Mackennal at one of the London 
Missionary Saciety’s centenary meetings. 
He pointed out that a larger church mem- 
bership today than fifty years ago means a 
less intense, less earnest, less devoted spir- 
itual unity. For thirty years we have been 
making the way into church fellowship eas- 
ier, throwing down one barrier after an- 
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other, and this has tended to lessen the 
spiritual intensity of the churches.” 

‘‘Would you say that one symptom of 
this lessened spirituality is the attention 
given by ministers on Sunday to questions 
of social reform?”’ 

‘“*T should, Our Sundays are so short, 
our occasions of dealing with great spirit- 
ual realities are s0 comparatively few, and 
our opportunities in the week for taking 
up social questions are so numerous that 
we ought not to allow these secondary mat- 
ters to encroach upon our primary work.”’ 

‘Is it not the business of the Christian 
minister to apply the great principles of 
religion to the practical questions of the 
day?” 

“Yes, but not on Sundays, when the 
people come for spiritual refreshment, and 
not for discourses on even so admirable a 
body as the County Council or so useful an 
institution as the village pump.”’ 

‘*Speaking of the proper use of Sunday, 
what is your opinion of the Pleasant Sun- 
day Afternoon movement?” 

‘‘Everything depends upon the way it is 
conducted, I object to the name because 
I think it conveys a distinctly false idea, 
Our life is a serious thing and the idea 
that we must make Sunday afternoon ‘ pleas- 
ant’ hardly commends itself to me. On the 
other hand, any one who conducts a service 
such as will interest and draw people, while 
at the same time there is sufficient opportu- 
nity for religious instruction and appeal, is 
doing a valuable work. The Pleasant Sun- 
day Afternoons which are of an evangeli- 
cal character are, [ believe, doing good, 
though one may object to certain features 
of them. But these organizations are so 
diverse and the Jocal circumstances s0 va- 
ried that it is impossible to generalize 
about them,”’ 

On the temperance question Dr. Rogers 
holds independent views. Whilst he holds 
that the abolition of all mere drinking 
saloons would be the very best measure 


that could be carried for the good of the’ 


country, he hesitates about total prohibi- 
tion, not seeing how it can be made con- 
sistent with personal liberty. The question 
of compensation has come before him ina 
concrete form. For five years he has had 
to oppose an effort to set up a saloon near 
his house. ‘‘If this saloon were opened,’’ 
said Dr. Rogers, ‘‘it would reduce the value 
of my property by hundreds of pounds, but 
I should get no compensation; why, then, 
should the publican be compensated if his 
license is not renewed?”’ 

Dr. Rogers has recently added to his al- 
ready heavy labors by assuming the editorial 
control of the Independent, the organ of 
British Congregationalism. He is usually 
at his desk by nine o’clock in the morning, 
and works until half past one, He is his 
own penman, and never writes late at night. 
In the afternoon, after a brief pap, he visits 
or reads, when not called away from home. 
He takes active interest in the affairs of the 
London Missionary Society, and is frequently 
at the Memorial [all attending committee 
meetings, giving counsel and in other ways 
serving his denomination. Besides conduct- 
ing three services a week in his own church, 
he still preaches a good deal up and down 
the country, and, as one of the Ancient 
Merchants’ lecturers, delivers at intervals 
a course of midday addresses in the Me- 
morial Hall. During the past six months 
he gave a series of pastoral and homiletical 
lectures at Mansfieldand Cheshunt. Always 
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a great reader, he keeps himself well abreast 
of current literature. When I saw him he 
was in. the midst of Mr. Balfour’s Founda- 
tions of Belief. Among Dr. Rogers’s pub- 
lished works are several volumes of Sermons; 
Anglican Church Portraits, being sketches 
of eminent ecclesiastics; and Church Sys- 
tems of the Nineteenth Century, a course of 
lectures on Christian evidences, Twenty 
years ago, by electing him to the chair of the 
Union, Congregationalism conferred upon 
Dr. Rogers the highest honor it has to 
bestow, and recently Edinburgh University 
honored itself by presenting him with the 
degree of D. D. 


—_——————=s 


LETTERS FROM THE ORIENT. 


XIII, JERICHO, THE JORDAN AND THE DEAD 
SEA, 

“A certain man went down from Jeru- 
salem to Jericho.’’ To understand how 
far he went down one must first stand on 
the Mount of Olives and look east and south. 
east into the Ghor and the plain, Then he 
must descend from that point, which is 
2,723 feet above the sea level, 4,000 feet in 
a ride of about twenty miles. The dis- 
tance can be covered by carriage in about 
four hours, though the road is in many 
places very steep, rough and stony, and at 
some points hardly seems safe. For a 
camping party on horseback it is a day’s 
journey, with sublime views of barren moun- 
tains, wild glens and precipitous gorges. 

The Congregationalist’s party went down 
from Jerusalem Thursday, April 18, rejoic- 
ing in the fresh morning air and grateful 
for the fleecy clouds which occasionally 
veiled the sun. They were preceded by the 
sheik of the village of Abu Dis, on a hill 
over against Bethany. Ie was paid by our 
dragoman to keep robbers away from us. 
If Roman justice had been done to him he 
would long ago have met the fate which 
Barabbas escaped. On our return from 
Jericho we passed a man in chains and un- 
der guard, a thief. Probably he had been 
arrested because he refused to pay for his 
privileges. The sheik no doubt pays for 
his and does not allow his purchased rights 
to be interfered with. It is profitable for 
him, and for the miserable government un- 
der which he lives, to perpetuate the condi- 
tions which gave rise to the parable of the 
good Samaritan, Only the week before our 
visit a small party on this road had been 
stripped of their possessions because they 
had not paid for protection. The Turkish 
Government seems to get revenue from this 
business just about as honestly as it collects 
taxes. It countenances robbery, if only the 
robbers are smart enough not to get caught 
without asking too much assistance, but 
leaves to tourists the choice as to whether 
it shall be done by violence or by bargain, 
and stops just short of the degree of brig- 
andage which would provoke resistance. 
This petty business is despicable and utterly 
demoralizing. 

We wound down and up the steep hill- 
sides, the more venturesome taking shorter 
cuts occasionally and leading their horses, 
till the groves of olive, fig and almond trees 
were left behind us and wheat fields grew 
scantier and then disappeared. 
we were shuwn the tomb of Lazarus on the 
way, and the spot where Martha met Jesus 
as he came up this road, and the spring 
from which the apostles drank on their 
journey, and the khan where the patient of 
the good Samaritan was taken care of. 
Beside this khan we Jusched. If one pays 
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for seeing such things, why should they 
not be provided? No doubt the khan was 
built in recent times to be pointed out as 
the shelter of the half-dead man of the 
parable. 

After luncheon and the usual two hours’ 
rest we took another long plunge down- 
ward, rising occasionally over smaller hills 
from which to look back on the tower of 
the Mount of Olives and down into the 
green plain of Jericho. We rose to the 
edge of the deep gorge through which, far 
below, runs the brook Cherith, in some of 
whose bare and rocky fastnesses Elijah sat 
and waited through the long months till 
the water ceased to flow. We discussed 
the question whether he was fed by ravens 
or a tribe of Arabians. 1 will not repeat 
the argument of the advocates of higher 
criticism or the vigorous defense of the tra- 
ditional view. No ravens appeared to help 
out the latter, but here and there a solitary 
Arab was seen creeping among the rocks. 
Enough vegetables are raised by the monks 
of the Greek convent for the scanty food of 
a prophet. But never before had I so in- 
spiring a conception of that grandest figure 
in Old Testament history. It was a fitting 
lair for that man of destiny, who could 
scare King Ahab and beat his steeds in a 
foot race, and who yet ran away from Jeze- 
bel, though Satan himself could not have 
frightened him. 1 shall never forget those 
gloomy, ragged crags, in the deep crevices 
of which the hairy prophet might have sat 
brooding till the heavens above seemed too 
far off to protect him. We heard the gur- 
gling brook more and more distinctly as we 
descended to overtake it, through the val- 
ley of Achor, with stones enough to bury 
an army of Achans and probably lurking 
Achans coveting our garments and shekels, 
with their chief riding in barbaric splendor 
before us. Down into the plain we rode, 
among the débris of the city which Herod 
built and where Salome danced for the head 
of the latest representative of Elijah wait- 
ing his doom in that far castle of Macherus 
by the sea. We cantered across the plain, 
watching a line of Bedouins moving along the 
hills of Quarantana, till we came to the boun- 
tiful spring which furnished water for the 
Jerichos of different ages, water sweetened 
by the salt of Elisha, Here men and women 
and horses quenched their thirst; then we 
climbed above it and sat down near where 
the house of Rahab is said to have stood. 
As we faced the mountains of Moab to the 
east beyond the fertile plain, behind us was 
the desert into which Jesus went up from 
his baptism in the Jordan for his forty days’ 
fast. Of course the grotto where he stayed 
is pointed out and a convent is built over 
it. Far above us toward Bethel the great 
sheiks, Abraham and Lot, once camped in 
black haircloth tents, with their flocks and 
herds around them, just as roving families 
now camp almost everywhere in Palestine. 
Into this rich valley they looked admiringly. 
Long after Moses beheld it from distant 
Nebo, the highest peak in sight to the 
southeast. Around the spot where we sat 
Joshua led his men of war, following the 
ark and the seven priests with their trum- 
pets of rams’ horns. Away to the south 
once stood the splendid palace where Herod 
died. Yonder grew the shady sycamores 
under which Jesus passed to find in one of 
them that strange fruit, a cheating tax col- 
lector, with material in him to make a hero. 
At the gate somewhere near sat blind Bar- 
timeus. Here in the fourth century gath- 
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ered Christian councils in which bishops of 
Jericho were prominent. But how can the 
history of thirty centuries be compressed 
into a letter? Let the reader take his Bible 
and sit in imagination where we sat, and 
the same scenes which we called up before 
us will appear, till ages seem to be crowded 
into minutes. 

As the shadows lengthened we mounted 
our horses again and rode through rich 
fields, groves of bananas and other tropical 
trees down the wide valley to the cluster 
of hovels which compose the present village 
of Jericho. Children, half naked or more 
80, came and danced around our tents and 
played games, and with crocodile tears 
begged for backsheesh. The old curse still 
hovers over what might be one of the rich- 
est districts of Palestine, and weighs down 
its wretched inhabitants. One solitary palm 
tree remains to mark the city of palms. 
The wind blew across the dust heap where 
our tents were unfortunately pitched till we 
felt as if we were doomed to become citi- 
zens of Sodom, and we retired to beds into 
which the dirt had sifted till we almost ex- 
pected to hear the burial service read over 
us: ‘Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt 
thou return,’’ It was the one really un- 
comfortable night of our camping expe- 
rience. 

Every one who goes into the valley of the 
Dead Sea expects to encounter stifling heat. 
But The Congregationalist’s party, fortunate 
almost everywhere, rode with cool breezes 
and in a delightful atmosphere in the early 
morning nine miles across the plain to the 
shores of the Dead Sea. Beautiful in the 
distance, guarded on three sides by steep 
cliffs rising into high mountains, it seemed 
to recede as we approached it. There was 
ample space for the cities of the plain, if 
they stood on the ground over which we 
rode; and fair might have been the cesert 
there if ever the streams which come down 
from the hills were utilized. That distance 
deceived us all. We spurred our horses, 
We were sure we were almost there an hour 
before we dismounted and lay on the peb- 
bles lapped by the clear waters, We had 
always heard that nothing could live in the 
Dead Sea. But a little fish was soon seen 
swimming along near the shore, and later 
dead fishes were found on the beach. Prob- 
ably they had come down in the Jordan and 
survived the fatal water a few hours. 

Several of the party proved the falsity 
of current stories of the Dead Sea. We 
plunged into its clear, sparkling, limpid 
waves. We swam out quite a distance, 
puzzled to find our feet coming up out of 
the water at each stroke and our heads in- 
clined to go under it. One could not sink 
into the Dead Sea, but he could easily drown 
there. Perhaps, however, the heads of The 
Congregationalist’s party were unusually 
heavy. At any rate we had a delightful 
bath, and none of us, except those who 
swallowed some of the water or got it into 
their eyes, felt any of the bad effects which 
other travelers have described. 

From the Dead Sea an hour’s ride north- 
ward took us to the fords of the Jordan, 
where pilgrims bathe. The Greeks and the 
Latins have each a place where they believe 
that Christ was baptized. Perhaps this one, 
which is the lower, is the more likely, and 
near here, probably, Joshua crossed the 
stream, Ilere, too, perhaps Elijah divided 
the waters with his cloak. It was narrower 
than we had supposed. Along its other- 
wise desolate banks reeds, rushes, under- 
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brush, tarfa trees and willows make close 
thickets, It is a muddy, dirty, turbulent 
stream, perhaps 100 feet wide. It was easy 
to understand why Naaman objected to 
washing in it. Without a miracle he would 
not have been as clean when he came out as 
when he went in. None of us bathed in it. 
One donkey fell in while we were there, re- 
ceived much sympathy and was rescued 
with difficulty Several secured bottles of 
the water, had it thoroughly cooked and 
will take it home to be used for baptisms. 
A few weeks before our visit an American 
went into the Jordan at that point to bathe 
and has not since been seen. His compan- 
ions carried back with them his clothes. 

We spent several hours along the banks, 
Some read from the Bible the accounts of 
sacred events which have occurred here. 
Others were taken in row boats up and 
down the river or landed on the eastern 
shore. The place and its surroundings are 
clothed with the glories and sorrows of 
ages, and no spot on earth is probably vis- 
ited by a greater number of Christian pil- 
grims. Here, a few days before, throngs of 
them had gone into the stream, clothed in 
white garments, and had been immersed by 
priests. They expect to keep these gar- 
ments till they shall be used as winding 
sheets for burial, but I am sure they are not 
white now. If the Jordan were stripped of 
its associations it would be one of the last 
rivers to be mentioned for any beauty or 
attractiveness. No one seemed to care to 
live there except some monks and a few 
lean hogs. Werode past the huts of Jericho 
that afternoon to a much pleasanter camp 
than that of the night before, and spent the 
evening before our tent doors, watching the 
light fade from the rugged mountains of 
Moab, Engedi and the Quarantana, and dis- 
cussing the events connected with them 
which have had so great influence over our 
lives. Ae Be D. 


EIGHT YEARS WITHOUT A SALOON. 


BY FRANK FOXCROFT, 


With the first of May Cambridge began 
its ninth year of no license. Prior to the 
first of May, 1887, the city was for five years 
under license. .These two periods—five 
years of license and eight of no license—are 
long enough to furnish data for instructive 
comparison. Unless the experiment which 
was authorized by the vote of the people in 
December, 1886, had worked well, it is not 
likely that the sanction of the people would 
have been renewed annually at each election 
since. Cambridge is the only city of its 
size which has been carried for no license 
even for two years in suscession. That 
Cambridgé has voted for no license for nine 
years in succession must be explained by 
the results. 

Membership in the Citizens’ No License 
Committee of Cambridge in each of the 
fourteen campaigns which have been fought 
there over the saloons has given me some 
knowledge of the principles and methods 
which have been adopted. Leaving out of 
consideration, however, the circumstances 
under which Cambridge first was carried 
for no license, and the story of the cam- 
paigns by which it has been held to its anti- 
saloon policy, I wish to summarize briefly 
some of the results which have an economic 
and sociological, scarcely less than a re- 
formatory, interest. 

To begin with, the saloons have been 
closed. There used to be 122 of them. All 
are gone. You may walk through Cam- 
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bridge from end to end and nowhere, not 
even in the sections where they once were 
thickest, will you see a trace of an open 
saloon. The majority of the children in 
the public schools of Cambridge do not 
know what an open saloon looks like, ex- 
cept as they have seen it in some other city 
or town. Of course I do not mean that 
there is no illegal sale of liquor in Cam- 
bridge. There are some kitchen barrooms 
which can be found by the initiated, and 
there are some druggists who do an illegal 
business, but every year it is becoming 
more diflicult to get liquor and more danger- 
ous to sell it. The court records tell the 
story of effective enforcement. Last year, 
out of fifty-two cases, three defendants 
were acquitted, fourteen left the city under 
a lively sense of judgment to come, and the 
rest were convicted, Nearly all of the build- 
ings formerly used as saloons have been re- 
modeled as dwellings, or are occupied for 
legitimate business. 

There are several practical tests which 
may fairly be applied in seeking an answer 
to the question whether no license has been 
a good thing for Cambridge. First, as to 
the material growth of the city. If the 
city bad continued to grow at the old rate, 
it might properly be said that no license 
had had no effect upon it; if its growth had 
been retarded, the new order of things might 
have been chargeable with the blame; if 
the figures show an accelerated growth, it is 
not unfair to reason that no license is in 
some degree the cause of it. During the 
last six years of license the valuation of 
Cambridge increased from $51,093,000 to 
$59,703,000, a gain of $8,610,000. During 
the next six years under no license the val- 
uation rose to $76,282,000, a gain of $16,- 
578,000, or almost exactly twice the gain of 
the license period. On this accelerated gain 
under no license Cambridge: collects in 
taxes each year about $130,000 more than 
would have been pessible if the gain had 
continued at the old rate. 


This is why we hear little in Cambridge | 


of the revenue argument for license. We 
are getting annually twice as much money 
in taxes on that part of our increased valua- 
tion which is fairly attributable to no license 
as we should receive from license fees, 
and every dollar of it is an honest dollar, 
without the smell of the dramshop or the 
stain of blood on it. So as to population. 
The increase under license was 2.6 per cent. 
per annum; under no license it has been 
4.75 per cent. per annum, or almost twice 
as much, During five license years, 1880- 
1885, there were 775 new houses built in 
Cambridge, an average of 193 each year. 
In 1894, in spite of the hard times, there 
were 494 new houses built, or about two 
and one-half times as many as under license. 
All these figures tell one story—a no license 
city is a better place to live in than a license 
city; people find it out and move in. 

Now as to the savings banks. Last year 
wasahard year. It does not matter about 
the cause; perhaps it was the tariff, per- 
haps it was the currency, perhaps it was 
the spots on the sun. Any way, it was a 
hard year, and in Cambridge, as elsewhere, 
many people who had laid by money in the 
savings banks for a rainy day discovered 
that the rainy day had come and were 
obliged to draw it out. But in spite of all 
this the net increase in the deposits of the 
Cambridge savings banks during the year 
ending Oct. 31, 1894, was $329,915.47, and 
the total deposits on that date were the 
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largest in the history of the city. The de- 
posits last year were larger by more than 
$600,000 than they were in the last license 
year. In East Cambridge, the chief manu- 
facturing section of the city, the deposits 
last year were four times as large as in 1882 
under license. 

Does no license injure local trade? It 
was insisted that it would, and that men 
who were forced to go to Boston to buy 
liquor would make the rest of their pur- 
chases there. Butif it has hurt local trade 
the tradesmen have not found it out. An 
attempt which was made last December by 
a local committee in the liquor interest, with 
the aid of Boston brewers, to organize ‘‘a 
business men’s movement” for license 
proved to be a ludicrous fiasco which set 
the city’ laughing, and 267 of the largest 
business houses of the city in every depart- 
ment of trade signed the following state- 
ment: ‘*The undersigned, business men of 
Cambridge, believe that the no license policy 
has promoted the material interests of the 
city, and we hope for its continuance,”’ 

Now a few facts as to drunkenness, a 
point regarding which misrepresentations 
are frequent. No sane person could have 
expected that no license would put an end 
to drunkenness. With the saloons of Bos- 
ton separated from Cambridge by only the 
length of a bridge, it would be too much 
to look for any large diminution in arrests 
for this cause. Yet, even at this pvint, the 
no license experiment is justified by its 
fruits. In eleven months of 1894 there 
were 1,512 arrests for drunkenness in Cam- 
bridge, but of these 662 were of non-resi- 
dents, leaving only 850 arrests of Cambridge 
citizens. A comparison of Cambridge with 
other cities of about the same population, 
under license, is instructive. Worcester and 
Lowell have populations a little larger than 
that of Cambridge. In 1891 both of them 
were under license. In Cambridge, in 
eleven months of that year, there were 832 
arrests for drunkenness. In Worcester, in 
five months of the same year, there were 
1,699 arrests, or twice as many in less than 
half the time. In Lowell, in five months, 
there were 2,196 arrests, or two and one- 
half times as many in less than half the 
time. So as to tramps: in 1886, the last 
year of license, the number of tramps 
lodged in Cambridge station houses was 
1,086. In 1892, if the number had kept 
pace with the growth of population, it 
should have been 1,422; instead of that it 
was only 126, which suggests that profes- 
sional pedestrians, being a thirsty class, 
keep out of no license territory when they 
can. 

Other facts might be cited, but they 
would be merely cumulative. The figures 
are all of one kind; they furnish a con- 
clusive answer to all of the familiar objec- 
tions to no license; and they show that even 
in a city of more than eighty thousand in- 
habitants it is possible to vote the saloons 
out and to keep them out, to the material 
as well as the moral advantage of the com- 
munity. 





“THY KINGDOM OOME.” 

In the old Westminster or Shorter Cate- 
chism, with which children forty or fifty years 
ago were familiar, this question is one of 
those asked concerning the Lord’s Prayer, 
“What do we pray for in the second peti- 
tion?’ Ans.: ‘In the second petition, which 
is, ‘Thy kingdom come,’ we pray that Satan’s 
kingdom may be destroyed, and that the king- 
dom of grace may be advanced, ourselves and 
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others brought into it and kept in it, and that 
the kingdom of glory may be hastened.” 

One of our first thoughts on repeating this 
petition is that we are praying for the exten- 
sion of Christ’s kingdom throughout the 
world, and then that we are praying for its 
coming into our own hearts. If God’s king- 
dom has truly come into our hearts, then 
there has come with it, among other good 
things, that patient contentment with what 
our Heavenly Father sends which enables us 
bravely and earnestly to go on, being and 
doing whatever he wills, 

Content to fill a little space 
If God be glorified. 

When Frederick the Great of Prussia was 
at the summit of his prosperity, having gath- 
ered about him not only all the appliances 
that regal wealth could provide, but also all 
the attractions of libraries and men of letters 
and whatever could make life pleasant, he 
thought to make a home where he could rest 
at times without the vexations and trials of 
life. He built a beautiful cottage, surrounded 
by terraces and walks and trees and gardens, 
a paradise almost, and over the door of that 
cottage he caused to be written in gold letters, 
** Sans Souci ’’—‘* without care,” or, as Carlyle 
pithily expressed it, ‘no bother.’’ There he 
was to get away from annoyances, There 
was to be content. No vexations or trials in 
that cottage of delight. But did he find it so? 
Did any man ever find that four walls, how- 
ever elegantly adorned, would shut out care 
and trial and shut in contentment and joy? 

This same King Frederick was traveling at 
a certain time when he sent forward word to 
a worthy clergyman whom he knew that he 
would stop with him. The house was made 
ready, the royal party arrived and were enter- 
tained, and when they left the king made, as 
he should, a handsome return ir money to the 
clergyman. On coming back the king made 
another stop at the same place. (This was 
told to a friend of the writer by a grand- 
daughter of that clergyman.) When he left, 
not wishing to repeat a present of money, he 
said to the clergyman, ‘‘ Now is there any- 
thing I can do for you, any place in the 
church I can give you, any way that I can 
make you happier?’ ‘‘No, your majesty,” 
was the answer, ‘' I want nothing. I am con- 
tent with my position.” The king was as- 
tonished. A humble minister of the gospel 
and wanting no preferment! He could not 
understand it. ‘ What,’ be cried, “«on- 
tented?” ‘* Yes, your majesty.” ‘fe it pos- 
sible that you want nothinvg that 7 ern give?” 
‘It is possible, your majesty. I am happy 
and contented.” ‘ Then,’’ replied the as- 
tonished monarch, “‘ over your door must be 
written, ‘My kingdom is not of this world.’”’ 

“ Without care,’ the king had written over 
his own door. But he had learned that no 
such inscription can keep care out, and he 
found such a home and such a heart only 
when he found a home where Christ was and 
a heart which had sought first ‘the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness.’’ 

Christ is King. He reigns in the hearts of 
those who love him. To them and in them 
has the prayer, “ Thy kingdom come”’ been 
answered. But his kingdom is not of this 
world. When he made that triumphal entry 
into Jerusalem it was to receive a kingly 
crown, but not an earthly, for he was on the 
way to Calvary. The hymn of adoration ex- 
presses it all: 

Ride on, ride on in majesty! 
The winged squadrons of the sky 


Look down with sad and wondering eyes 
To see the approaching sacrifice. 


Ride on, ride on in majesty! 
In lowly pomp ride on to die! 
The Father from his sapphire throne 
Beholds the triumphs of his Son. 
8. B. 
—_— 

There are some persons whom to meet 
always afterwards gives one a greater cour- 
age and hope, as if there were more noble- 
ness and high purpose in the world than one 


thinks.—C. L. Brace. 
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The Home 


SLOWER, SWEET JUNE! 


Slower, sweet June! 

Each step more slow, 

Linger and loiter as you go; 
Linger a little while to dream, 
Or see yourself in yonder stream. 
Fly not across the summer so! 
Sweet June, be slow! 


Slower, sweet June! 

O, slower yet! 

It is so long since we have met, 
So long ere we shall meet again, 
Let the few days that still remain 
Be longer, longer, as they flow, 
Sweet June, be slow! 


Slower, sweet June! 

And slower still, 

Let all your matchless beauty thrill 

My soul. Stretch out this day so bright 
Far, far along midsummer’s hight, 

Till sunset back to sunrise glow. 

Sweet June, be slow! 

Slower, sweet June! 


Yes, wait awhile. 

The meadow stars look up and smile 
That you are here; the grasses bend 
Their heads to greet their dearest friend, 
And say, “ She taught us how to grow.” 
Sweet June, be slow! 


Slower, sweet June! 

Your footsteps bear 

An echoing gladness everywhere. 

The robin hears it in his nest, 

And answers, ‘‘ June, dear June, is best.”’ 
The rippling brooks your presence know, 
Sweet June, be slow! 


Slower, sweet June! 

Turn on your track 

And send your fragrant blossoms back. 
Give me one violet more, I pray, 

One apple bloom, one lily spray, 

Teach one more rosebud how to blow, 
Sweet June, be slow! 


Slower, sweet June! 

Again Lery. 

She does not stop to say good-by, 

But toward the north or toward the south 

She turns. I seek her rosy mouth 

For one more kiss. I press the air 

And know, alas! she is not there. 

—Julia H. May. 
ee 

An observant woman, whose husband’s 
business necessitates their living more or 
less in hotels, calls attention to the lack of 
homelike arrangements in even the most 
expensive of these dwellings. There is 
often lavish expenditure upon decorated 
ceilings in smoking-room and office, while 
the bedrooms are barren of closets or even 
a peg upon which to hang a garment. The 
walls, too, in the sleeping rooms are uncom- 
promisingly bare. Pictures costing hun- 
dreds of dollars may adorn the reception- 
room, but guests seldom tarry long there, 
while women, ‘n particular, are obliged to 
pass hours at a time in their private room 
where one or two good pictures would be 
a relief to the eye. The time is not far 
distant when the taste and judgment of 
women will be consulted in the furnishing 
of hotels. Then we shall see less ugly and 
inconvenient furniture and more of the real 
comforts of life. The great trouble now 
is that the furnishing is wretchedly propor- 
tioned, With the same outlay of money 
much better results might be secured if 
women had a chance to give the rooms that 
inimitable touch of homelikeness which 
men seldom possess, 
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‘¢T have small confidence in any scheme 
of philanthropy which does not begin with 
the children. It islike pouring water into a 
sieve.’”’ Thus said one whose life had been 
devoted to rescue work in a large city, and 
the principle underlying the words is be- 
coming more and more widely recognized. 
In Boston it has led to the formation of a 
kindergarten settlement on a basis similar 
to the college settlement, and will serve as 
a fitting and beautiful memorial to Eliza- 
beth Palmer Peabody, who did so much to 
develop the kindergarten movement in its 
early days. A house will be taken, October 
1, in some crowded quarter where the sur- 
roundings are against any child’s growing 
up into a healthy, moral life, and the home 
will be the residence for eight or ten kin- 
dergarten teachers and normal students. 
Through the daily life thereby established 
with the children it will be easy to reach 
the mothers, and clubs and classes for the 
older children will naturally follow. The 
settlement will be called the Peabody House, 
and its support must come from annual 
membership fees of three dollars and other 
personal gifts. Miss Lucy Wheelock, of 
national reputation in primary Sunday 
school and kindergarten work, is one of the 
organizers of the movement, the value of 
which every one will recognize at once. 


_ - 


FATHERS AND DAUGHTERS. 


BY MRS. M. E. SANGSTER. 





The bond between a father and his daugh- 
ter often seems peculiarly hallowed and a 
tender sentiment pervades it, which on the 
one hand leads to a steadfast loyalty, and 
on the other to a chivalrous devotion. One 
sees a certain gallantry in the bearing of the 
man whose young daughter, with her flower- 
like face and her delicate charm, renews for 
him the idyl of his early love; it is her 
mother living again as she was in the day 
when her beauty and sweetness made its 
triumphant appeal to his heart. The dear 
mother still reigns enthroned there, and the 
husband cherishes her as fondly as when 
she was a bride. He is, indeed, aware of no 
decadence in her loveliness, either of person 
or of character, and this beautiful, unchang- 
ing love of the man for his wife does not in 
the least mar the worshipful admiration he 
feels and shows when with his daughter. 
The daughter combines in herself two be- 
loved existences. 

Iam more and more impressed with the 
single-hearted steadfastness, the exquisite 
and unconscious self-denial of men in the 
relationships they sustain in the family, and 
in nothing does their wonderful self-abnega- 
tion come out as in the line of their father- 
hood. A man works early and late, year in 
and year out, with only occasional brief 
holidays, he grows thin and gray, he reduces 
his individual expenses to a minimum, he 
never complains, nor dreams that he is 
heroic, for his life is a long, glad sacrifice 
on the altar of his family. Possibly we may 
say that if he have a family it is his duty to 
support them and to do for them the very 
best that he can. Granting this, it is still 
worthy of all praise, the quiet, large-hearted, 
and lovingly generous way in which he goes 
about it. Well has our Father in heaven 
revealed to his children the measure and 
the strength of his love for them, by adopt- 
ing the name which on earth stands for so 
much, and is at once so close and so dear 
in its meanings to those who have grown 
up in a household. Fittest and sweetest of 
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all descriptive names for heaven is our 
‘* Father’s house.” 

To the youthful daughter, in the vigor of 
her opening life, there come many opportu- 
nities of cheering her father. She can listen 
to his stories and make a chance for him to 
tell them, albeit they are familiar by re- 
peated iteration to her ear, She can soothe 
him by small attentions when he is weary, 
play for him the music that he loves, sing 
the old tunes and songs which he prefers to 
later popular favorites. ‘‘Why are you 
giving so much time to musical study?” a 
girl was asked in my presence the other 
day. ‘‘To please my dear father,’’ she 
answered. ‘Since my sister’s marriage we 
have not had much music in the home, and 
papa missed it so much that I have laid 
other things aside and taken it up for his 
sake.” — 

‘* My father is working too hard, his eyes 
are overtaxed and life is too great a burden 
to him, with so many of us to support, and 
so I, as the oldest daughter, have taken it 
on myself to relieve him of my expenses,”’ 
said another bright young woman, who had 
gone into a mercantile establishment as 
bookkeeper. 

One is grieved to the heart when forced 
to observe in the young people of a family 
impatience with their parents, What if the 
latter are a trifle too conservative, what if 
their ways of speech and manner are a little 
old fashioned? Never shall there dawn a 
day when the love they lavished on the 
helplessness of their children in babyhood 
will not be equal to any strain the grown 
children may put upon it, strain of sorrow, 
strain of disappointment, strain, it may be, 
of shame. ‘‘Like as a father pitieth his 
children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear 
him.”’ 

And a little more closely linked than even 
the father’s tie to the son is the golden 
chain which binds him to his daughter in 
our blessed Christian lands, One of the 
darkest shadows over heathendom must 
ever lie here, in the fact that the revelation 
of what his woman-child can be does not 
come to the father in the pagan home. 
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THE SUMMER BOARDING HOUSE. 


BY HANNAH AYER 





Any woman in city or country who pro- 
poses to take boarders must be sure that 
she is offering a fair equivalent for the 
money she is to receive. There may be cer- 
tain peculiar conditions under her roof 
which enable her to give a higher value in 
some directions that will overbalance de- 
fects in others. The house may be quaint 
and old-fashioned and thus appeal to cer- 
tain tastes, or it may be new with every im- 
provement and on this account attract per- 
sons who would be uncomfortable without 
all the appliances of a modern dwelling. 

Usually those who apply for board at a 
farmhouse during the summer do not ex- 
pect the same surroundings that would be 
found in acity hotel. Luxurious furniture, 
constant attendance and elaborate cookery 
are not required, but absolute cleanliness, 
healthful food and comfort are rightfully 
expected. Whatever else may be lacking 
there is no excuse for lack of cleanliness in 
the country, where air and sunlight and 
water are abundant. On the other hand, 
the over-nice housekeeper generally suc- 
ceeds in making life miserable for the mem- 
bers of her family. 

Though it is desirable to suggest excur- 
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sions and point out places of interest in the 
vicinity, most boarders prefer to plan their 
own campaign instead of yielding to an- 
other. Occasionally a landlady attempts to 
plan too much for her household, perhaps 
to the neglect of some of her real duties. 
A plentiful supply of water and clean towels 
is gratefully received by any one during sum- 
mer, and especially are these articles neces- 
sities after a long excursion or vigorous out 
of door exercise. 

An open fire in sitting or dining room on 
cold mornings or evenings is a great attrac- 
tion, and an oil stove which will supply hot 
water in moderate quantities after the 
kitchen fire is out will afford more real 
comfort than apy expensive articles of fur- 
niture or ornament. Screen doors and win- 
dow nettings are essentials during the reign 
of mosquitoes in early summer and that of 
flies later on in the season. Ice is almost a 
necessity for the preservation of food, but a 
deep well or mountain spring furnishes 
water sufficiently cold for drinking. 

The country housekeeper has something to 
learn from the hotel cook about ‘sauces and 
salads, but she need not trouble herself 
about intricate concoctions with high- 
sounding names for the benefit of her 
boarders. They can get that class of cook- 
ing during the rest of the year and now will 
appreciate all the more eggs, berries and 
fresh vegetables served in the old-fashioned 
ways. The housekeeper who does not at- 
tempt impossibilities but makes the best 
use of things within her reach is the one 
who will be most popular with her board- 
ers in the long run. 

As far as possible the individual likes 
and dislikes of the boarders must be con- 
sulted in the selection of the dishes for the 
table, but this can be done indirectly by 
observation. It is usually best to give 
people what they want rather than what 
some one else thinks they should want. 
Occasionally a country boarding house har- 
bors individuals of such unlike tastes that 
it is impossible to suit half of them without 
a bill of fare equal to that of a large hotel, 
but usually a choice between two principal 
dishes is sufficient. Though often it is as 
easy to prepare several kinds of vegetables 
or of dessert as a larger quantity of a single 
variety, it is generally better to give the 
variety at different meals. A penny-wise 
policy disgusts boarders, but if food is 
pleasing and palatable few stop to think of 
its actual cost, when their appetites are 
sharpened by the fresh country air, how- 
ever it might be under other conditions. 

Stores should be provided for the emer- 
gencies which are liable to arise where sup- 
plies cannot be obtained quickly. Canned 
foods should not be. allowed to fill too 
prominent a place on the table, but fit in 
well occasionally. If the butcher does not 
make his appearance at the expected hour, 
this fact should not be bewailed in the 
presence of the boarders, but all energies 
must be turned toward evolving a meal 
from the resources at hand. A good garden 
is the best possible stock in trade for a 
country boarding house. Lettuce and rad- 
ishes planted at different periods will be 
useful all summer, and the vegetables and 
small fruits as they come in turn, with 
milk, butter and eggs, are far better for 
summer food than large quantities of meat. 

Some housekeepers find it an arduous 
task to pack a picnic basket, but any one 
who proposes to take boarders must be 
ready to do this in season and out of season, 
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Occasions have been known where a picnic 
party started out with well-filled baskets 
and returned in a short time because of 
showers, or some other good cause, ready 
for a hearty dinner, though they had found 
time to empty the baskets on the way home. 
Sardines, potted meats and fancy crackers 
will half furnish a basket for a suddenly 
planned picnic. By forethought many an 
odd morsel of meat can be prepared for 
sandwich fillings, while cookies and cake 
can be kept in reserve for such occasions. 
If all the boarders join the picnic party, it 
is often easier for the housekeeper to pre- 
pare such a meal than to get a hot dinner 
at home. 

So far as possible it is best to keep the 
family life out of sight while boarders share 
the house. Perhaps, because this is not 
always done, it happens that boarding 
houses kept by spinsters, attended only by 
their cats, are often the most popular, in 
spite of the proverbial tendency of maiden 
ladies to be over-particular regarding the 
noise agd rubbish in which the boarders 
seem to take delight. 


TONING UP THE NERVES. 


BY FLORENCE HULL. 








Before we set foot out of bed in the 
morning we have unconsciously decided our 
physical status for the day. To settle the 
question whether health is dependent upon 
circumstances beyond our control, or whether 
we can compel ourselves to reach a certain 
condition would be as hard as the old con- 
troversy between free will and predestina- 
tion. It depends upon the strength of the 
will, and that again is contingent upon 
the state of the blood. But let me obtain 
the concession that every one, under all 
circumstances, can so far rule his counte- 
nance as to smile. That is a great deal, 
for the person who rises in the morning 
with a pleasant expression upon his face is 
far on the way toward health for that day. 

In the actor’s profession the art of facial 
expression is important. One of the first 
essentials in assuming a character is to 
take on the attitude and expression proper 
to it. The feelings will be tinged by the 
outward appearance, whatever it is, and a 
correspondence is quickly established be- 
tween the play of expression and the emo- 
tional nature. The anecdote of the actor 
applying to a doctor for a cure for melan- 
cholia, and on being told to go and see the 
clown Grimaldi replied, ‘* Alas, I am Grim- 
aldi!’? may be true, but it is exceptional. 
Ordinarily, comedians are good-humored, 
cheerful people, while tragedians retain 
their seriousness off thestage. Other things 
being equal, and unless excesses undermine 
the constitution, the habit of carrying a 
cheerful visage will react so gratefully upon 
the feelings that one will be insensibly led 
to look on the bright side of life and find 
sunshine where the person of serious, un- 
smiling countenance will find only gloom. 

Next to the attitude and facial expression 
the tone of voice we habitually employ has 
a strong reactionary influence. There are 
pitches, inflexions and timbres appropriate 
to every mood. Sadness is low-pitched, the 
words tending downward, and a dim, veiled 
quality running through all; anger and fear 
are harsh and aspirate; excitement rises to 
a scream; and cheerfulness preserves the 
happy medium and speaks in full, round 
tones, using the middle register of the voice 
with a tendency toward upward inflexions. 
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To test this take any book of poetical selec- 
tions and read aloud those indicating differ- 
ent moods. If the reader has any elocution- 
ary instinct at all he will find himself chang- 
ing voice and countenance to suit the ideas, 
and mentally harmonizing with them at the 
same time. 

For this reason declamation has a real 
therapeutic value. Choice should be made 
of heroic or joyful selections, and daily 
practice in such reading is the best sort of 
an antidote to “blues.” I am aware of ad- 
vising what few will have the courage to 
carry out. Dislike of attracting attention 
and making a noise deter most persons from 
anything except the meekest efforts toward 
physical culture. It is much quieter to 
take medicine. It is still quieter—a con- 
summation of refinement and reserve—to 
die. Let all choose for themselves. 

Singing is highly recommended as a nerve 
tonic, and justly. It is noticeable that birds 
are silent when they are sad, and unless 
they can be coaxed to sing they pine away. 
Human will and reason can rise superior to 
inclination, and force from the very talons 
of distress that with which to conquer it. 
When the world looks bleak and affairs go 
wrong sing The Star Spangled Banner at 
the full compass of your voice. If you sing 
it every morning the neighbors will become 
used to it. Plaintive songs are not to be 
encouraged unless one has surplus vitality 
to get rid of, but no matter how much or 
how little voice you have let it out in a 
ballad or carol now and then, or join the 
church choral society to improve your spirits 
both by the vocal exercise and the socia! 
intercourse with healthy and active persons. 
All social gatherings where early hours are 
keptare benefici«i. If—asa great psycholo- 
gist declares—‘‘happiness is health’ we 
need to go whure enjoyment is and catch 
some of it when we feel like immuring our- 
selves in solitude and nursing our misery. 

But rarely should the precious hours of 
the night be spent in revelry. To any one— 
but especially to the nervous sufferer—a 
sleepless night is the one immitigable 
evil, for the brain cells get their nutrition 
from the blood chiefly during sleep, and 
we cannot start them out in the morn- 
ing in a starved condition and expect them 
to do any good work. When everything 
else fails a wakeful person may often soothe 
himself to sleep by tying a bandage over 
his eyes wet with hamamelis, or, if this is 
not at hand, use a little diluted alcohol 
instead, 


fegular and frequent bathing is indis-, 


pensable to persons with the nervous tem- 
perament, The secret of the great differ- 
ence between people in their need for the 
bath lies just here—a phlegmatic person 
may feel clean and comfortable with a bath 
once a week, while one who is more sensi- 
tive must have either immersion or a sponge 
bath daily. The time for taking it is en- 
tirely a matter for one’s own comfort to 
decide. The most natural time is on rising; 
it then has an invigorating effect and tones 
up the system better than any drug, 
although drugs as well as electricity and 
other remedies have their place when the 
morbid condition is replaced by one of 
sharp pain. 
owe . 

When one has a “ fit’’ care should be taken 
to prevent self-injury. A towel forced be- 
tween the teeth and drawn backward will 
often safe the tongue from injury. Those 
who cannot help should keep away and not 
hinder. 
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A SEVENTEENTH OF JUNE DOLL 
PARTY. 
A TRUE INCIDENT, 


BY SARAH L, TENNEY, 


Such a wonderful party as it was! Such 
beautiful dolls! Such funny dolls! So 
many dolls! Of every size and description, 
from the tiny china doll only an inch long 

-too small to have any name, though per 
fectly dressed—to an immense doll nearly 
three feet high, and wearing the suit of a 
child two years old, There were Japanese 
dolls and Chinese dolls, Swiss dolls and 
English dolls, French dolls, whose costumes 
were marvels of dainty elegance, Indian 
dolls and negro dolls, and, to crown all, the 
great American rag-doll! 

But the strangest thing about the party 
was this—the dolls were not carried by the 
children at all, but by the grown-up people, 
and this was how it happened. The Mite 
Society connected with a certain church 
had long been in the habit of giving an 
annual reception to their parents and friends, 
At this meeting the children belonging to 
the society would each tell about the way 
in which they had raised money to put in 
their mite boxes during the year. All of 
these stories were interesting, some were 
quite touching, a few were even wonderful. 
After the recital was finished, the invited 
guests were treated to cake and coffee, which 
was very prettily served by the little ones. 

One day one of the mammas said: ‘'] 
think it is no more than fair that we should 
return the children’s courtesy once in a 
while. Suppose we give them a reception 
this year, and have the entertainment a 
complete surprise.” 

Accordingly a general invitation was given 
to all the members of the Mite Society to 
come to a ‘five o'clock tea’’ in the church 
parlors on the Seventeenth of June, but the 
party would begin at two o’clock, Mean. 
while the mothers and sisters of the chil- 
dren were privately requested to bring a 
doll of some kind to the party, and to have 
a story to tell concerning it or allow the 
doll to tell its own story. When the after- 
noon of the Seventeenth came, bright and 
clear, the church parlors would hardly hold 
the crowd of eager little ones and their 
friends who had come to the party, It was 
80 laughable to see elderly and even gray- 
haired ladies and grave, dignified gentle 
men—for the fathers were interested, too, 
those who could come—carrying a doll in 
their arms or dandling one upon their 
_ knee! The surprise and delight of the 
children knew no bounds, but even more 
enjoyable were the stories to which they 
listened. 

Some of the mothers had taken their 
children’s doll unbeknown to the little 
ones, and dressed it so differently that it 
failed to be recognized until some familiar 
story would cause a little voice to shout 
suddenly, ** Why that’s my dolly!” 

Among the larger dolls was one very 
richly dressed, and bearing the aristocratic 
name of Dorothy Endicott Brewster, It 
was said that her parents had come over in 
the Mayflower, and she herself was quite 
aged, having descended to the third gener- 
ation in the family to which she belonged. 
Her face had been made over from time to 
time (she was a rag doll) and new hair sub- 
stituted for that which had fallen off 
through age(?), But the body was the origi- 
nal one which had belonged to the great 
grandmother of the child now owning it. 
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She told a touching story of how the father 
and brother of her first mistress took part 
in the battle of Bunker Hill on that first 
Seventeenth of June. 

Ella May was the name of the doll as 
large as a two-year-old child, and she had 
a wonderful story to relate of how she had 
acted as night nurse to an invalid lady, and 
how night after night for over a week she 
had sat bolt upright in a chair resting her 
head against the window shade so the moon 
might not shine on the face of the sick 
lady and wake her up. This doll ought to 
have been called Joey Moonbeam, but that 
name was reserved for another beautiful 
doll with long, flaxen curls and a row of 
pearly teeth. 

Sambo Johnsing was the negro doll. He 
had a very mournful expression, and he 
said it was because none of the white dollies 
would play with him. He said also some 
of them were so unkind they even called 
him “nigger.’”? At this Joey Moonbeam 
looked up in her mistress’s face and seemed 
to whisper something. Her mistress took 
her right over and sat her close’ by poor 
little Sambo, 80 it seemed just as though 
Joey had asked to be taken there, And we 
all thought it was quite proper that her 
name should be Joey Moonbeam, 

The Indian doll was called Henry Iron- 
door, from a young lad of that name who 
formerly belonged to the same Sunday 
school as the Mite Society. But he had 
not yet learned our language very correctly, 
so he was excused from telling a story. 
But the children were highly amused in 
examining his war paint and feathers and 
flerce-looking tomahawk. 

A jaunty sailor doll in a suit of navy blue 
sung a rollicking song of the sea (or his 
master did for him), and then told marvel- 
ous tales of the far-off lands he had visited. 
Iie had some sad stories, also, to tell of the 
darkness of heathen lands, and how they 
needed and longed for the gospel of Jesus. 
At this Sambo Johnsing: again arose and 
remarked that his native countrymen in 
Africa were reaching out pleading hands 
for this same blessed gospel, and that the 
children of the Mite Society were doing 
more good in this direction with their hard- 
earned pennies than they ever could know 
in this world. He wished just here to call 
attention to the large ‘‘ mite box” standing 
on the table, in which it was hoped every 
older person present would deposit a ‘‘ thank 
offering’’ for the blessings of home and 
country before leaving the room. As the 
result of this appeal over ten dollars were 
received in small donations to swell the 
treasury of the Mite Society. 

A spruce-looking soldier doll dressed in 
the uniform of an officer in the Continental 
Army told how his ancestors “ fought, bled 
and died’’ at Bunker Hill, and how he him- 
self had served through the War of the 
Rebellion under General Grant. 

One of the ladies held up what had once 
been a beautiful wax doll, but now, with 
arms broken and face cut and bruised and 
both eyes gone, a sorrier looking object you 
could not imagine. Her fate had been a 
sad one, and the lady told it in rhyme, It 
seems the doll’s little mistress was playing 
one day with another little girl when a dis- 
agreement arose concerning their: dollies. 
The owner of this sad-looking object gave 
way to a naughty fit of temper and tossed 
her doll into the coal-bin, then forgot all 
about it until the coal man came a day or 
two later and dumped a whole load of coal 
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on the poor thing, breaking her all to pieces: 
The little girl did not belong to the Mite 
Society or the story would not have been 
told. 

But time would fail me to tell about all 
the pretty dolls and the interesting stories 
concerning them, It took all the afternoon 
until five o’clock, and then the children 
went into the supper room and had their 
‘five o’clock tea” of all the good things 
their kind friends had provided. But the 
best thing of all about the party was this— 
before it broke up some of the dolls were 
distributed among the less favored children 
belonging to the society, for, though it 
may be hard to believe, there were actually 
some little ones there who had never owned 
a doll in all their young lives, Their rap- 
ture at clasping one of these beautiful dolls 
in their arms, and being assured it was their 
very own, you who have always had dolls 
can never guess. But you may be sure 
those children will not soon forget that de- 
lightful Seventeenth of June. 


-—_— = 


KNOWING, 


One summer day, to a young child I said, 
‘Write to thy mother, boy.” With earnest face, 
And laboring fingers all unused to trace 
The mystic characters, he bent bis head 
(That should have danced amid the flowers instead) 
Over the blurred page for a half-hour’s space ; 
Then, with a sigh that burdened all the place, 
Cried, * Mamma knows!” and out to sunsbine sped. 
O soul of mine, when tasks are hard and Jong, 
And life so crowds thee with its stress and strain, 
That thou, half fainting, art to tired to pray, 
Drink thou this wine of blessing and be strong! 
God knows! What though the lips be dumb, 
Or the pen drops? He Knows what thou wouldst 
say. 
—Mrs, Julia C. R. Dorr. 


—<— - 


DISRESPECTFUL SPEEOH. 


Doubtless the writer of the subjoined letter 
voices the feeling of many other readers in 
saying: 

[am pleased with your paragraph on page 
843 (May 30), protesting against the familiarity 
of speech which finds expression in calling 
the Queen of England “ Vic” and our own 
President by his given name. Not only are 
you right, but there is a strong demand fora 
constant stream of such paragraphs in every 
paper that would elevate American character. 
I believe that this habit—indulged by grown 
people as well as small children—of using 
public men as the butt of a joke, has as much 
to do with the present deplorable political 
condition as any other one thing. Public 
service is not looked upon as dignified or re- 
spectable. Any man who serves his country 
in any publie position is likely to appear in 
every coarse caricature that any small wit 
may choose to draw, and to be the subject of 
all cheap jokes that are perpetrated by petty 
talkers who think themselves speakers. The 
result is, no man of refinement can enjoy pub- 
lic life or perform service with comfort. 

The great questions, on the solution of 
which depend the moral and material pros- 
perity of this great nation, are talked about 
(not discussed) in a form which pretends to 
be humorous, but the only thing that gives it 
that appearance, is the casting aside of all 
seriousness and dignity. A discussion of 
great public questions and the weighing of 
great public men in a spirit at all comparable 
to the magnitude of the interests involved 
has become rare, in many cases impossible, 
and the American people are not entitled to a 
sober-minded, conscientious legislature, and 
under present conditions seldom have it. 
Permanent reform in American politics is not 
to be expected until the American people at 
large have learned to treat public questions 
and public men with seriousness and dignity. 

c. B, 


th 
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God helps us in our prayers, but he does 
so in proportion as we admit his aid in the 
rest of our life. 





Sometimes it seems as if those who have 
the most excuse for distrusting God’s wis- 
dom and power actually exhibit the calmest 
and most confident faith. Here is a good 
woman who has devoted her life to seeking 
out the depraved or destitute and trying to 
rescue or help them. Day by day she 
encounters chilling hardness of heart, stolid 
absorption in evildoing, shiftless helpless- 
ness which hardly will lift a finger to al- 
leviate its own misery, and even hatred of 
all goodness and mean misunderstanding 
of her own pure purposes and efforts, You 
would think that her trust in God and in 
the possibility of saving the lost would be 
destroyed. But she has the sweetest, 
cheeriest, sunniest, stoutest faith to be ob- 
served anywhere, It is due in part to the 
wonderful change for the better which she 
has seen occur in some desperate cases. It 
also is due largely to the fact that she has 
learned to live close to Christ and to look 
at suffering, sinning humanity as he does. 





Speak to him, thou, for he hears, 
And spirit with spirit can meet— 
Closer is he than breathing, and nearer 
Than hands and feet. 
— Tennyson. 





Keep the altar of private prayer burning. 
This is the very life of all piety. The sanc- 
tuary and family altars borrow their fires 
here, therefore let this burn well. Secret 
devotion is the very essence, evidence and 
barometer of vital and experimental reli- 
gion.—Spurgeon. 





In a world where there is so much to 
ruffle the spirit’s plumes, how needful that 
entering into the secret of his pavilion 
which will alone bring it back to com- 
posure and peace! In a world where there 
is 80 much to sadden and depress, how 
blessed that communion with him in whom 
is the one true source and fountain of all 
true gladness and abiding joy! Ina world 
where so much is ever seeking to unhallow 
our spirits, to render them common and 
profane, how high the privilege of conse- 
crating them anew in prayer to holiness 
and to God!—Richard French. 





In having all things, and not thee, what have L? 
Not having thee, what have my labors got? 
Let me enjoy but thee, what further crave L’? 
Aud having thee alone, what have I not? 
I wish nor sea nor land; nor would I be 
Possessed of heaven, heaven unpossessed of 
thee. —Francis Quarles. 





Almighty God, teach me to submit to 
the casy poke of our Saviour, Christ, and 
to take upon me bis ligbt burden. Ine 
cline me unto all boly obedience to thy 
will. Map my beart be so rooted and 
grounded in love that no difficulties map 
discourage me in the way of welldoing ; 
and that neitber the cares nor pleasures 
of life may lead me astray from thee. 
fncrease in me that which is lacking; 
taise up in me tbat which is fallen; re= 
store to me that which @ bave lost; 
quicken in me that whicb may be readp 
to dic, so that WH may serve and obey 
thee in all things, througb Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


The Congregationalist 


SUNDAY OOOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIBLS.* 


LESSON FOR JUNE 23, THE SAVIOUR’S PARTING 
WORDS. LUKE 24; 44-53, 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 


Last week’s lesson may be profitably re- 
viewed and further illustrated in combination 
with the one of this week. Christ’s conver- 
sation with Peter lays down the principles 
which underlie the definite duties given in 
this week’s lesson. The subject matter of the 
two lessons is included in this outline: 

What the duty is? 

To feed the Good Shepherd’s sheep. 

Why we owe the duty? 

Because of the Shepherd’s love to us and 
his command [Luke 24; 48]. 

What must be in the hearts of those who would 


Seed the sheep? 


Love to the Shepherd, 
(a) What to feed the sheep. 
TELS THEM 

1. What God has done for us, 
resurrection of Jesus, 

2. What we must do. Repentance of sin. 
Be sorry for sin and leave it, 

3. What God will then do for us, Remis- 
sion of sin, which means: Forgiven by God 
for wrongdoing. Helped by him to do right. 
Live in heaven with him. 

(b) Where to find the sheep to be fed. 
* Among all nations” [v. 47]. 

(c) How to be able to feed the sheep [Luke 
24; 49 (last part)]. ‘‘ Endued with power 
from on high.” 

Jesus repeated his question to Peter three 
times in order to emphasize two points, 


Death and 


namely: 

1. Love to Jesus is not love without work for 
those whom he loves; i. ¢., if we love him, the 
Shepherd, we shall gladly give our time and 
money and service to help feed his sheep. 

2. We cannot work in the right way to help 
feed the sheep unless we love Jesus, the Good 
Shepherd, dearly. 

A homely illustration, but one which chil- 
dren will appreciate, is tu show the useless- 
ness of half a pair of scissors. So love and 
work must go together, either one alone is in- 
complete. If we love Jesus we shall ask him 
to help us to be like him. The more we are 
like him the more plainly we shall see chances 
to help others. The disciples were to preach 
and teach, to give all their time to this. But 
we need not be preachers or teachers in order 
to show people that we are trying to be like 
Jesus and to help him feed the sheep. We 
can make this known in many ways by our 
words and actions; our whole lives may prove 
it. This is what is meant by being ‘‘a wit- 
ness” for Jesus. (To children of eight or 
nine explain use of the word witness in the 
courtroom—one who tells what he knows to be 
facts. We know that doing as nearly as we 
can what Jesus would like to have us do 
makes us better and happier, and we should 
be glad of every good chance to say this, i. ¢., 
to be witness that it is true. 

We talked last week of how the kind shep- 
herd wants all the sheep to come into the safe 
fold and to the place where there is fresh food 
and water; so the churches and Sunday 
schools where we learn about Jesus and how 
to be like him are the fold where he wants al! 
the sheep and lambs to be. We know the 
story of the lost lamb way “off on the hills, 
away from the shelter of the fold, away from 
the tender Shepherd’s. care,” and how he 
looked for the lost one. There are many out 
of the fold. If we love the Shepherd we shall 
help to bring themin. (Talk of the needs of 
heathen lands and of mission work and how 
all can be witnesses by helping it.) To illus 
trate the union of work and love use the fol- 
lowing rhymes. Write them in red ink e!) 
but the letters indicated, which are to be 
written with lemon juice; this is invisible 
until held over heat, when lines appear in a 





* Copyrighted, W. L. Greene & Co., 1895. 
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clear brown, Or leave the spaces for these 
letters blank and give the children the miss- 
ing letters on bits of paper—they to discover 
the proper placing of them. 


Like the Lord who gave himsel F 
Let us ask to be; 
Others’ needs before us then 
We shall plainly sez. 
Vain is love if given alon#; 
Even | some work can finD 
And | can give with willing mind, 


Find the sheep, for if we will 
Every one some work may dO; 
Empty homes will come to View; 
Doing good my love will provk. 


_— 


IN OASE OF AOOIDENT. 


If a fishbone becomes lodged in the throat 
it can generally be removed by swallowing a 
raw egg at once, 

Glycerine with a few drops of carbolic acid 
added makes a good lotion for slight cuts and 
abrasions of the skin. 

In case of swallowing poisons accidentally 
the first step is to secure vomiting. A mus- 
tard emetic is usually the most efficacious. 
A heaping teaspoonful of the ordinary ground 
mustard mixed in half acupful of lukewarm 
water is about the right quantity. If mustard 
faila to act, try a teaspoonful of powdered 
alum in a tablespoonful of water. 

It used to be customary to administer cas- 
tor oil when a person swallowed anything 
with sharp edges, as bits of glass or china, 
but recent writers advise that articles of food 
be given instead, which will cling about the 
fragments and so protect the bowel walls as 
the whole mass moves downward, Potatoes 
are the best for this purpose. The individual 
should be fed on them for two or three days, 
or until the fragment appears in the stools. 
The potatoes may be cooked in a variety of 
ways, baked, boiled, fried or creamed, 
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NONESUCH 
MINCK MEAT 
is particularly 
valuable in the 
summer be- 
cause itis 
always 
freshand 
sweet. 
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The Conversation Corner. 


Dear Mr Martin 
Man MA Awol 


Ar Ehome FromGburer. 
i hao cro uP LROT MiCATe 


I WANT A PICT UTEOF ThE 


etal ‘wiN@,« 1 SEND YOU 
MY Loves 


Katar lA 


The above is from our little friend in New 
York State who started the plan of educat- 
ing the “flower girl’? (O Hana San) in the 
Japanese orpanage. It is Kathrina’s first 
letter, and I feel very proud that she wrote 
it tome. How plain it is—very much plainer 
to read than letters I have received from 
grown-up people like ——. Perhaps I will 
not give their names, although I am some- 
times tempted to electrotype a section of 
one of their letters and see if any one could 
it! I wonder if honorary Cornerers 
remember that the editor of The Congre 
gationalist inserted about ten (or twenty) 
years ago a facsimile of the closing word of 
a letter be had received, and asked if any 


read 


one could decipher it. (If I remember 
rightly the writer himself, a well-known 


minister near Boston, recognized it and 
translated it the next week!) [Mr. Martin 
isright. I remember that cut and if | could 
find it would reprint it. I should not 
hesitate to offer a prize to the decipherer, 


only I fear the author would come in 
and claim it! [ only know of one editor, 
even, who can write worse than he.— 


D. F.] 

1 am sorry Kathrina had the croup, but 
glad she recovered from it so that she went 
to church as usual the next morning, Of 
course [ sent her one of D. F,’s best pictures 
of the ‘‘Turkey Twins,’’ Since our last 
acknowledgment of investments in their 
tund I have received contributions from two 
ladies over eighty years of age; from a 
Junior Chiistian Endeavor Society in Ber- 
lin, Ct.; and from Delight H., Andover, Mass. 
I have now enough 
to pay for one of the 
twins in the kin- 
dergarten for 
one year, and I 
wish to call the 
attention of the 
Cornerers to the 
situation—if we 
close the subscrip- 
tion now, which 
twin shall we take 
out of the saddle- 






bags, Aram or Va- 
han? And what 


will happen to the 
boy in the other bag 
without his brother 
to balance him? 
Speaking of Turkey, a boy from that 
country called on me a day or two ago and 
told me a letter from home said that the 
day before the United States man-of. war 
was expected to arrive in port a native 
teacher who had been for some time im- 
prisoned without cause was released, and 
that when the United States officers called 











at the mission station and requested that 
any violations of their rights should be re- 
ported, the effect was very marked. Of 
course it was! Those cruel persecutors of 
Christians do not fear God nor regard man, 
but they do have a wholesome fear of a 
British or American man-of war. And why 
should not the flag we boast so much of on 
national holidays protect our own citizens 
and our treaty rights in foreign lands? 

I was glad to notice that exercises were 
introduced into so many public schools on 
Memorial Day or the day before, impress- 
ing on scholars the story of American patri- 
otism, I saw many of them joining in the 
celebration in the town where I spent the 
day. In the evening I attended a prize 
speaking exercise and noticed that many of 
the dec!amations were patriotic pieces, like 
George W. Curtis on the Eloquence of Wen- 
dell Phillips, Theodore Parker on the Kid- 
napping of Anthony Burns, and Lippard’s 
description of the signing of the Declara 
tion of Independence on the Fourth of July, 
1776. I was glad this last piece took the 
first prize, for [remembered distinctly about 
a boy of twelve years old declaiming it 
away back in the ‘‘hill country” almost 
fifty years ago—it used to be called the 
‘*gibbet piece”? then. 

Kathrina will be glad to know that we 
have now sent sixty dollars in all for the 
maintenance and education of the two girls 
at the Okayama Orphanage. If there are any 
stamp-collecting Cornerers who have not 
yet invested in that enterprise and care to 
combine business and benevolence, I have 
just received a few more memorial stamps 
—two-sen and five-sen—which with other 
Japanese stamps, from one-half sen to twen- 
ty-sen, will be sent as coupons with the 
pictorial certificates. 

San Francisco, Cat. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Though Iam an old boy, 
born in Boston in 1828, I always read the Cor- 
per with interest, and have been a reader of 
the Recorder and Congregationalist from child- 
hood. ... I found the Feb. 22 column so in- 
teresting that I venture to trouble you con- 
cerning the ancient landmarks referred to. 
Is there a pamphlet or other publication 
which describes them? ... I should so much 
enjoy visiting the old places once more. I 
was born ou Bulfinch Street, and distinctly 
remember my father taking me to an infant 
school on Howard Street as he went to busi- 
ness every morning. We came from North 
Reading, and the Ipswich River and Martin’s 
Pond and Middleton Pond yielded many fine 
pickerel when I was a boy. 

Yours sincerely, EB. P. F. 

Drake’s Around the Hub, a Boy’s Book 
About Boston, is published by Roberts 
Brothers, and costs $1.25. That consists 
of the old historic stories connected with 
Boston. I think that Bacon’s Boston Illus- 
trated, published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., for fifty cents, would be the book for 
you. If you visit Boston be sure and show 
me some of the old sites of your boyhood, 
and perhaps take me to my pond—in North 
Reading, is it? But perhaps the pickerel 
may not be as plenty there as they were 
fifty years ago! 

CLAREMONT, CAL. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I would like to belon 
the Corner. I am nearly six years old. We 
have a pet dog, Jack, and a pet rat, Davy. 
We have three cows. I will tell you their 
names. One is Floy, one is Buttercup, one is 
Daisy. I know your friend, Ollie C. 

MrriaM C, 


I do not think I ever heard of a pet rat 
before—what do you do with him? What 
does Jack do with him? 
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The Salt ‘‘just as good”’ 


as “Yorkshire”’ does not exist. 


If your dealer offers a substi- 
tute, say you want Bradley's 


“Yorkshire” 
Salt 


—Jlet some one else have the 
just as good,” 

For the dairy it is supreme, for it is 
the only salt absolutely free from lime, 
and the only brand (without damaging 
adulterations) that won't lump and hard- 
en. We will send you a sample bag /vee 
if you will send your address. 


BRADLEY SALT CO., 


New York. 4 Commercial St., Boston. 


49 Jay St., 


_ WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HICH CRADE 


Fe ee and CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


ur industri and Food 


EXPOSITIONS 
- EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


In view of the 


. 
a \Caution: * many imitations 
H; Jof the labels and wrappers on our 
Lf! goods, consumers should make ture 
that our_ place of manufacture, 
namely, Dorchester, Mass., 
is printed on each package. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
WALTER BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, ; 


5 Whitman's INSTANTANEOUS 
Chocolate--doesn’ tneed it. 
Made in a jiffy, with 


boiling water or milk. Sold everywhere. 
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THE ONLY ORICINAL 
ano GENUINE 


CHURCH REMODELING. | 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect. 
10 Park Square, Koom 8, Opposite 
Providence R. R. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited, A visit to the premises wil! be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do. 


For ; 
Cleaning Silver 


few 


there are many articles, a 
good, many bad—and but one 
best; that R 


ELECT con 


Nearly a Sil Louse who 
use it say it’s best; once tried, 
you'll so decide. 


Trial quantity for the asking or box 
post-paid, 15 cts. It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 
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The Mountains of Moab rise in the distance from beyond the River Jordan, 
The picture was taken from ancient Jericho, just underneath the Mount of Temptation. We see in the distance to the left the village 
of modern Jericho. From this point to the top of the Moab Mountains is about twenty miles. We are looking upon the plain that 
Mark Antony gave to Cleopatra and that she rented to Herod. The whole country was once irrigated by waters from the Judean 
Mountains and was the most fertile tract in Judea. Josephus called it ‘a divine region.”” Here Cleopatra had her gardens; here 
were vast plantations of balsam trees and palm; it is now but a desert. It is to the extreme left of the picture that the cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrah are supposed to have stood. This is the region over which Lot looked and was tempted by its luxuriance and 
wealth to settle in it. This is the region over which Moses looked when he viewed the promised land from the heights of Nebo, 


In the picture we are looking toward the east. 
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Nazareth stands almost midway between the Jordan and the Mediterranean Sea. It lies on the eastern slope of the hill, from 
the summit of which a magnificent prospect opens out. Toward the north are the hills of Galilee and the majestic summits of the 
snow-crowned Hermon. On the east is the Jordan valiey and in dim outline the heights of the ancient Bashan. To the south 
spreads the beautiful plain of Esdraelon, with Mount Tabor, Little Hermon and Gilboa; in sight, beyond, are the hills of Samaria, 
and on the west Carmel faces the blue waters of the Mediterranean. No traveler should miss this view from the hill behind 
Nazareth. It is perhaps the richest and most extensive in all Palestine. The nearer hills are wooded, and drop in graceful slopes 
to broad and widening valleys of “living green.’’ In the village below, upon this eastern slope, the Saviour of the world passed 
his childhood. 


NAZARETH from the East.—One of the plates, somewhat reduced, in our Series of 396 Views,—** PALESTINE IN PicTURES.” (The complete set to our subscribers, $2.50.) 
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Saint Mary’s Well, as it is sometimes called, is situated near the “Church of the Annunciation.’ The spring is a little to the 
north of the church and is conducted past the altar on the left side. There is an opening here, and the Greek pilgrims bathe their 
eyes and head in the sacred stream. Through this conduit the water runs to St. Mary’s Well. It is strongly probable that the 
child Jesus and his mother often came hither to draw water. An arch is built above it, and steps lead down to the tank and 
trough. The motley throng which gathers around it toward evening presents a picturesque scene indeed—women with quaint 
costumes are constantly to be seen drawing water in pitchers of graceful form or climbing the wet steps bearing the full vessels 
upon their heads. The water leaps from a spout into a stone trough where women wash and rinse clothes and chat cheerily among 


themselves, 
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Going northward to Judea of Galilee Jesus ‘‘ must needs go through Samaria.” On this journey He came to Sychar, near to 
the parcel of ground that Jacob gave to his son Joseph, where Jacob’s Well is still found. Here we are upon undisputed ground. 
According to Dean Stanley, it is, perhaps, the only place the identity of which is beyond all question. Here the conversation took 
place between Jesus and the woman of Samaria. On the left is Mount Gerizim, to which the woman pointed when she said: “ Our 
fathers worshiped in this mountain.’ Jacob’s Well now belongs to the Greek Church. The well is now seventy-five feet deep 
and seven feet six inches in breadth. The diameter of the opening is seventeen and a half feet. A ruined vauit stands above the 
well twenty feet long, ten feet broad and six feet high. The pieces of broken marble you see in the front belong to some ancient 
church. It was here by this lonely well that Jesus told to a woman and to all the world the story of the true relationship be- 
tween God and man. 
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The Sunday School 


LESSON FOR JUNE 23. Luke 24: 44-53. 
THE SAVIOUR’S PARTING WORDS. 


BY REV. A. BE. DUNNING, D.D. 


Luke is the only writer in the gospels who 
mentions the ascension. The single sentence 
referring to it in Mark’s gospel is now gener- 
ally admitted to be not genuine. 

Proofs are carefully given by all the evan- 
gelists of the resurrection of Jesus. His as- 
cension is simply stated without attempting 
to prove it. But to those who believe that 
Jesus was begotten through the power of the 
Holy Spirit, and rose from the dead, belief in 
his ascension is a necessity; and all these 
events are but the beginning of a history 
which is continued through the organization 
and growth of the Christian Church and is 
to issue in the perfection of the kingdom of 
God. This lesson presents the final things 
which Christ taught his disciples before he 
disappeared from their eyes. These words 
were evidently not all spoken at one time. 
‘* He was received up, after he had given com- 
mandment through the Holy Ghost unto the 
apostles ... appearing unto them by the 
space of forty days, and speaking the things 
concerning the kingdom of God.” We have 
here the summary of these things. They in- 
clude: 

1. The plan of redemption through Christ, 
the chief theme of the Old Testament. ‘ The 
law of Moses and the prophets and the Psalms ”’ 
included the entire Scriptures. Christ said 
they all testified of him, and that the sub- 
stance of his teaching had been that it was 
necessary that all things written in them con- 
cerning him should be fulfilled. The neces- 
sity lay in the fact that these things concern- 
ing Christ were central to the plan of God 
from the beginning. Redemption was the ir- 
repressible expression of the love of God for 
sinners. Therefore the plan of God became 
a gospel. The entire revelation of God to men 
is the unfolding of a single plan of which the 
climax was the appearing of Jesus Christ. 
The Old Testament presents to us the history 
of the Jewish church and state as a frame- 
work in which to hold forth and bring more 
clearly to human minds the promise of the 
divine Redeemer. Tabernacle, temple, king- 
dom, ritual and prophecy all look to this end. 
As the promise approached its fulfillment the 
framework gradually crumbled away and dis- 
appeared, leaving at last the divine Redeemer, 
the Son of God, manifested—the Word made 
flesh. The New Testament presents to us his 
life on earth, and on him as the corner stone 
a new framework beginning to be reared—the 
Christian Church, which is to issue in the ful- 
fillment of the vision of the Apocalypse, the 
perfect kingdom of God. The Messianic idea 
is the fundamental principle of the Old Testa- 
ment and the New. The plan of redemption 
embraced the whole world. ‘‘The Scripture, 
foreseeing that God would justify the Gentiles 
by faith, preached the gospel beforehand unto 
Abraham.” 

This is the first great lesson to be learned 
by disciples to fit them for service. Behind 
all prophecy and in history was the purpose 
of God. The Old Testament testified of 
Christ, and the things written in it concern- 
ing him “ must needs be fulfilled.” He was 
‘* delivered up by the determinate counsel 
and foreknowledge of God.’’ Those who 
came to understand that the whole life of 
Jesus was the fulfillment of a divine plan 
had unshaken faith in him. No one is quali- 
tied to teach the Scriptures till he sees that 
their unity centers in the incarnate, cruci- 
fied and risen Lord. The substance of the 
gospel can be put into two sentences: first, 
that Christ should suffer and rise again the 
third day: second, that repentance and re- 
mission of sins should be preached in his 
name unto all the nations. 

2. The witnessing church. The business of 
disciples is toltestify to the truth of the Scrip- 
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tures, to the plan of God there revealed. For 
three years Jesus had been preparing his dis- 
ciples to understand the meaning of his sacri- 
fice. He had constantly preached, and they 
had heard the burden of his message: “The 
time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is 
at hand: repent ye and believe in the gospel.” 

They were now to establish the kingdom 
by calling men to repentance and proclaim- 
ing the good news of the remission of sins. 
They were to begin their work where they 
were, and extend their testimony as God by 
his providence should open the way. This 
is not only the work of apostles, preachers 
and teachers, but of all who would follow 
Christ. Witnessing means living just where 
we are the new life in Christ. From such a 
beginning no one but God knows what the 
end may be. The disciples began at Jerusa- 
lem. Before the end of their generation the 
world knew their message. We are not 
creators of the gospel, nor apologizers for it, 
but only witnesses to it. 

3. The endowment of the Holy Spirit. The 
promise of the Father Jesus was to send forth 
on the disciples. They must wait for it. So 
must we. Without that our witnessing will 
bein vain. That promise was the gift of the 
Holy Spirit, which would make plain the 
meaning of the Scriptures and of Christ’s 
mission, would give them power to communi- 
cate truth, would kindle their love for each 
other and for the world. That gift was to 
clothe men with spiritual power to endure 
temptation, persecution and suffering for 
Christ’s sake, and to tell the good news with 
an effect which no merely human eloquence 
could produce. It was not limited to the 
apostles. It is offered to all men on simple 
conditions. “ Repent ye,” said Peter in his 
first sermon; ‘‘and be baptized every one of 
you in the name of Jesus Christ for the re- 
mission of your sins, and ye shall receive the 
gift of the Holy Ghost. For to you is the 
promise and to your children and to all that 
are afar off.” 

The evidence of the gift is unmistakable. 
No one can call Jesus his own Lord but in 
the Holy Spirit. The power from on high 
comes on every one who from the heart obeys 
Jesus Christ. His Spirit opens our under- 
standing that we may know the Scriptures, 
kindles love to the brethren, and creates a 
controlling desire to make all men brethren 
through fellowship with him. 

4. The ascending Saviour. The crucifixion 
had cast the disciples into the deepest gloom 
and despair, for it seemed to them a hopeless 
parting. The resurrection had changed their 
entire view of life, for it made their hope of 
immortality certain. It had confirmed to 
them this promise: ‘* Because I live, ye shall 
live also.” But the ascension assured to them 
the fact that their dearest friend was forever- 
more at the right hand of God on high to send 
forth on them his power. It guaranteed to 
them also the fulfillment of his prayer, ‘I 
will that where I am, they also may be with 
me; that they may behold my glory.” After 
that they needed only the gift of the Holy 
Spirit to equip them to go to all nations with 
their glorious tidings. For that they waited 
in the temple, moved by faith to joyful praise. 

We come now to the close of a year of study 
of the life of our Lord. We began with his 
birth announced by angel songs. We close 
with his ascension to heaven followed by the 
songs of redeemed men and women, praising 
him throughout all the world; and still bis 
ascension gift is offered now to every one who 
will become his disciple—power through the 
Holy Spirit to witness to the salvation pur- 
chased by Christ’s blood for all mankind. 

a ottpies 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, June 16-22. Biblical Examples of the 
Power of Prayer. 1 Kings 8: 22-30, 46-53; 
9: 3-7; Acts 12: 7-17. 

What are the characteristics of these prayers? 
Should we pray for materia! blessings? What is 
the secret of successful prayer? 

(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


Y. P. 8. 0. EB. 


PRAYER MEETING. 





BY REV. H, A, BRIDGMAN, 

Topic, June 23-29. The World for Christ; 
Our Worlds for Christ. Acts 11; 1-11. 

This has been the ideal and the hope of 
Christianity ever since it got a footing in the 
world. When his followers were but a little 
company Jesus declared that if he were lifted 
up he would draw all men unto him. History 
is the record of the slow fulfillment of that 
prophecy for whose final consummation the 
Saviour still waits. But that it is ultimately 
to be fulfilled is as certain as the movement 
of the spheres. We may delay it by our in- 
difference and our lack of faith, but we cannot 
thwart it. If we fail to do our part, others 
will be raised up whom God will honor with 
the privilege of sharing in the execution of 
his gracious designs for men. The kingdom 
of heaven is too great an affair to depend on 
any one individual or set of individuals. 

At the same time it makes a tremendous 
difference to the individual Christian whether 
or not he rises in his thought and purpose to 
this idea of a religion that is meant for every 
human being upon whom the sunshines. The 
character and influence of his Christian life 
depends upon it. Show me a professed fol- 
lower of Jesus who not only has no interest 
in missions but is brazen-faced enough almost 
to glory in his indifference, who has never 
heard of Carey or Hannington or Marcus 
Whitman or Joseph Ward, who thinks all 
missionary literature dull and a missionary 
meeting the stupidest thing out, who never 
gives a nickel or an afternoon’s effort to help 
lift up the fallen, and I will show you a very 
superficial and unhappy and uninfluential 
Christian life. 

But aside from the effects on the individual 
of a genuine belief in a Christ for the world 
and the world for Christ, there is inspiration 
in the thought of how much a single individ- 
ual, if he be consecrated, can accomplish in 
bringing a knowledge of Christ to the world. 
Not all of us can go to Africa or Oklahoma, 
but each can make his little world Christ’s 
world through the spirit which breathes forth 
from a life which is seeking above everything 
else the kingdom of God. 

Parallel verses : 1 Sam. 1: 24-28; 2 Sam. 8: 11; 
1 Kings 7: 51; 1 Chron, 29: 6-9, 14; Matt. 5: 
10-12; 18: 8, 9; Acts 4: 32-35; Rom. 12: 1, 2; 
14: 7,8; 1 Cor. 6: 19, 20; 10: 31; 2 Cor. 8: 5-5; 
Eph. 6: 10-12; Jas. 4; 4. 

——_— 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR OWN WORK. 

News from Micronesia. The Morning Star 
has completed her annual voyage, bringing 
many letters from the workers in our Mi- 
cronesian missions. The report from the Gil- 
bert Islands is not very encouraging, for the 
work has been sadly hindered by the de- 
moralization of the people from the preva- 
lence of the native custom of dancing, which 
includes all other evils. As a consequence 
the schools are small and only the regular 
There are now 









church members faithful. 
in the Gilbert group forty-four schools with 
1,665 pupils and 1,700 church members, of 
whom 172 have been received during the past 
year. Dr. Kife gained a favorable impression, 
on the whole, during his trip through the 
Marshall group, and Miss Hoppin, who ac- 
companied him, writes cheeringly of the Girls’ 
School at Kusaie, which has forty-six pupils. 
At Jaluij the German commissioner was very 
friendly and hospitable, and the church under 
the care of Jeremia has proved steadfast. Mr. 
Walkup writes that there is a prospect of re- 
storing the teachers to Pleasant Island, which 
they left last year at the request of the Ger- 
man commissioner, Numerous letters have 
come from chiefs and people asking for books 
and visits from the missionary vessel. They 
are keeping up the schools and report 200 
pupils. The German official has promised to 
look into the matter. 
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Physicians in Japan. Dr. Wallace Taylor’s 
report of the medical work in connection 
with the mission at Osaka shows that this 
branch of missionary work has held its own 
in Japan in spite of the reaction against for- 
eigners and things foreign. That the physi- 
cians on the ground are doing a large and 
much needed work is indicated by the fact 
that 42,641 consultations were held in the last 
year. From 1874 to 1894 there were 215,565 
consultations, 3,244 surgical operations and 
10,586 visits to patients at their homes. In 
answer to the question often asked, Are mis- 
sionary physicians needed im Japan, and is it 
desirable that others be sent out? Dr. Taylor 
says a pew medical man would find it difficult 
to establish a reputation and do much ina 
general way in the present condition of med- 
ical practice, yet there is a large amount of 
work to be done among the sick poor. 

Growth in the Austrian Mission. In a letter 
from Dr. Clark written from Prague, March 
14, he reports that twenty-five Romanist con- 
verts have been received into the church 
during the previous three months, while in 
other towns there is a steady growth of in- 
terest and several are soon to be baptized. 
Three choice young men came forward at 
Nachod, one of whom had been won from 
infidelity. In Pilsen the work is specially 
cheeriog, a strong feature being the prayer 
meeting. Its attendance is equal to the lar- 
gest number present on Sunday. In Husinec, 
however, the persecution is unabated. The 
Government has sanctioned the constitution 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
of Gratz, Syria, and Dr. Clark was about to 
visit that city in the interests of this new or- 
ganizaticn, with the hope that it may be as 
successful as the Y. M. C. A. of Prague. 

THE WORLD AROUND. 

Methodist Missions in China, The daily papers 
contain the report of a violent attack by a 
native mob upon Protestant and Catholic 
missions in Chentu, West China. The rioters 
have destroyed the valuable property of the 
Canadian Methodist Mission, but the mission- 
aries and families are safe, having been pro- 
tected by the Chinese officials. This is a new 
mission, work having been begun in Chentu 
by the Methodists about three years ago, but 
the field is a fruitful one and full of promise. 
Medical and educational work has been de- 
veloped and a public reading-room has proved 
a great attraction. Certainly this and all 
other missions of the Canadian Methodist 
Church ought to be successful if union and 
co-operation count for anything, for no less 
than seven branches of the Methodist Church 
have united under this general name and are 
working together for the advancement of the 
kingdom at home and abroad. 

In spite of the unrest and excitement caused 
by the war, English Methodists have been 
reaping rich results in Foochow during the 
past year. There has been a steady growth 
in church members and day and Sunday 
school scholars, while during the winter there 
were several revivals, The vast tent meetings 
held in Foochow at the time of the annual 
meeting attended by 1,100 Celestials presented 
a unique sight for China, but true Methodist 
enthusiasm was not wanting. One of the 
missionaries writes: ‘It is a mistaken idea 
that the Chinese are not susceptible to reli- 
gious emotions. Some four or five would be 
praying at a time and during the testimony 
meetings several were on their feet at once. 
During the meetings 134 were baptized.” 

Young People Interested. One of the most 
successful meetings recently held in connec- 
tion with the centenary of the London Mis- 
sionary Society was the great children’s 
gathering. Exeter Hall, gayly decorated 
with banners and scrolls and crowded with 
young people, among whom appeared a num- 
ber of missionaries with their wives and chil- 
dren dressed in foreign costumes, presented 
a picturesque and animated scene. Interest- 
ing speakers from all over the world de- 
scribed the life and needs of children in 
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foreign lands. A special meeting for young 
people was also well attended and enthusi- 
astic. Such gatherings as these are an earnest 
that the record of the new century upon which 
the London Missionary Society is entering will 
be no less glorious than the history of the 
past 100 years. This organization makes a 
special effort to interest the young and urges 
them to contribute towards the work, and it 
may well be proud of the centenary gift of 
the boys and girls, who in two years have 
raised over $108,000 for the new steamer, 
John Williams. 

Waldenses in Italy. Thisisan unusually fruit- 
ful year for the Waldensian brethren in the 
valleys of Piedmont, Italy, where they num- 
ber about 20,000, forming the backbone of 
Italian Protestantism. A remarkable revival 
of religious life is spreading through their 
congregations and meetings are held almost 
daily in many districts attended by old and 
young. Along with this comes a movement to 
revise their church constitution in order to 
adapt it to the enlarged field with its hundred 
churches and stations for evangelistic work. 
The proposed new constitution resembles 
pure Presbyterianism more closely than the 
present one, but Dr. Prochet, for twenty-five 
years the president of the Waldensian evan- 
gelization committee, opposes the changes on 
the ground that the time has not yet come 
for them. In any case, however, it is good to 
see this evidence of energy and aggressiveness 
in this ancient church, 

Latest Tidings from Uganda. The work is go- 
ing steadily forward in Uganda. The general 
sentiment in favor of Christianity and educa- 
tion is so great that throughout the country 
it has become tbe custom for each chief to 
erect a church, until there are now about 200, 
while every man of position has built a school- 
room. At the capital, Mengo, great activity 
is shown in education, about 1,000 people, men 
and women, being under daily instruction. 
The large church has been completely wrecked 
by a storm, which makes it necessary to hold 
services in three smaller buildings. About 
twenty-five adults are being baptized every 
week at Mengo, while it is estimated that the 
total number of baptisms throughout the 
country for the past year was over 1,000. 
Christianity is telling not only at the capital, 
but in the suburbs and in the provinces. The 
year has been marked by the extension of the 
work into the country, but it is very difficult 
to provide teachers and preachers for the nu- 
merous stations. Archdeacon Walker writes: 
“The native evangelists are much in need of 
teaching, and yet no sooner do we form classes 
and begin to read with them than such urgent 
appeals come in for teachers to go to different 
parts of the country that we have to send out 
the men under instruction.’’ 
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THE WAY TO BROTHERHOOD. 


There are three ways in which the human 
race hitherto has endeavored to construct 
itself into a family: first, by the sword; 
secondly, by an ecclesiastical system; and, 
thirdly, by trade or commerce. First by the 
sword. The Assyrian, the Persian, the Greek 
and the Roman have done their work, in 
itself a most valuable and important one, 
but so far as the formation of mankind into a 
family was the object aimed at the work of 
the sword has done almost nothing. Then 
there was the ecclesiastical system—the grand 
attempt of the Church of Rome to organize all 
men into one family with one ecclesiastical, 
visible, earthly head. This attempt has been 
a signal and complete failure. We now come 
to the system of commerce and trade. We are 
told that that which chivalry and honor could 
not do, which an ecclesiastical system could 
not do, personal interest will do. Trade is to 
bind men together into one family. When 
they feel it to be their interest to be one they 
will be brothers. Brethren, that which is 
built on selfishness cannot stand. The sys- 
tem of personal interest must be shivered into 
atoms. Therefore we who have observed the 
ways of God in the past are waiting in quiet 
but awful expectation until be shall confound 
this system as he has confounded those which 
have gone before. Therefore there is but one 
other system to be tried, and that is the cross 
of Christ—a system that is not to be built 
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upon selfishness, nor upon blood, nor upon 
personal interest, but upon love. Love, not 
self; the cross of Christ and not the mere 
working out of the ideas of individual hu- 
manity.—F’. W. Robertson. 
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TO BE 8SURE—WHY? 


Elsewhere we comment upon the remarka- 
ble statement of the rector of Trinity Church, 
Boston, respecting the historic episcopate. 
The following quotation will give an idea of 
Dr. Donald’s quality of thought: 

What is the significance of affiliation with 
the remote Russo Greek Church, of whose 
spirit and work we know almost nothing, 
compared with the signiticance of at least a 
spiritual affiliation with the Presbyterian 
Church, of the splendid results of whose Chris- 
tian missionary, philanthropic and educa- 
tional work we know almosteverything. Who 
and what are the Old Catholics that we should 
grant to them the recognition and sympathy 
we withhold from the Methodists, who found a 
new church every day of every year, in which 
is proclaimed pardon and salvation through 
Jesus Christ our Lord? What has Pere Hya- 
cinthe done—what does he give promise of 
doing—in France that he should be received 
into our open arms, while we have no relations 
with the millions of Baptists, North and South, 
who are doing more than any man can tell for 
the religious and moral education of America. 
The Greek Church never gave us a single 
priest; the Presbyterian, Congregational and 
Methodist churches have given us, out of their 
ranks, bishops and clergy by the hundreds. 
The Old Catholics have never been anything 
to us; we never come into contact with them. 
We know almost nothing of them; they know 
quite nothing of us; yet with Greek Church 
and Old Catholics we are united in fraternal 
bonds. But Presbyterianism and Congrega- 
tionalism are not simply names; there is not an 
intelligent man in this city who does not know 
that the religious, moral and intellectual life 
of this country is immensely the richer for 
their presence and work among us, 

For America, nay, for Christendom, the 
union of the Episcopal Church with the Pres- 
byterian would mean incalculably more in the 
direction of real religion than the completest 
union with the church in Russia or with the 
few Old Catholics of Switzerland. A language 
and an ocean are between us and these foreign 
communions. Nothing lies between us and 
the Presbyterians save an unwillingness to 
concede a liberty, consistent with a determi- 
nation to retain what we regard as invaluable. 
Are we ready to concede this liberty to our 
Christian neighbors. Not yet,alas! For when 
our general convention was sitting in Chicago 
the Board of Missions of the Congregational 
churches was convened in the same city. The 
late honopved rector of this parish, a member 
of the House of Deputies, offered a resolution 
that the convention send a message of frater- 
nal greeting and Christian fellowship to the 
venerable board, with the brief and too con- 
fident remark that he was sure his resolution 
needed no explanation norsupport. A deputy 
from New Jersey moved to amend by chang- 
ing ‘‘ Congregational Church” to “ Christian 
brethren,” sticking at the word church. ‘Then 
followed debate. Then the resolution was 
sent up for concurrence to the House of Bish- 
ops, as required by law. It remained with 
the bishops two days and two nights, when 
they finally informed the House of Deputies 
that they could not concur in the resolutions, 
and offering as a reason a declaration which 
was understood by nobody, then or now. To 
the Old Catholics the warmest greetings; tu 
the church which founded the five great New 
England colleges, which has a history of which 
any church might justly be proud, which has 
among ber ministers and laymen many of the 
purest and ablest men on this continent—not 


one word. 
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THE INEVITABLE OONOLUSION. 

Prof. A. E. Dolbear of Tufts College, than 
whom few, if any, more eminent physicists are 
found in this country, in a recent address 
before the Boston Metaphysical Society, said 
that all physicists are satisfied of the exist- 
ence of ether, but how it affects matter no one 
knows. He concluded his suggestive talk 
with the following statement, which shows— 
as do so many other straws—how the tide is 
running: 

To produce an atom of matter from ether 
needs a power higher than any we know. 
This calls for creation. In this, mental action 
and choice are necessarily involved. Choice 
implies consciousness and intelligence. These 
lead us back to a super-physical origin by 
means of a super-physical power. For this 
power there is no more appropriate name than 
that of him in whom we live and move and 
have our being. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE MESSIAH OF THE APOSTLES, 
Following his Messiah of the Gospels, pub- 
lished in 1894, and to be followed by The 
Messiah of the Church and The Messiah of 
the Theologians, appears this new work by 


Professor Briggs, which is sure to challenge: 


wide and deep interest. It is much larger 
in compass than its immediate predecessor, 
a fact due to the comparative fullness of 
appropriate material in the latter half of 
the New Testament. We so commonly 
associate the term Messiah with Old Testa- 
ment prediction as to be in danger of for- 
getting that the true scope of a work on the 
Messiah of the Apostles embraces (if the 
gospels are considered apart) an investiga- 
tion of the entire teaching concerning 
Christ and his kingdom to be found in the 
rest of the New Testament. This is pre- 
cisely what Prefessor Briggs has attempted. 

Beginning with the day of Pentecost 
(after an introductory glance at current 
Judaic ideas), he proceeds according to the 
supposed historical order, gathering up the 
Messianic ideas of Peter, James and Jude, 
then those of Paulinism from the Thessa- 
lonian period to that of the pastoral epis- 
tles and afterwards those of the epistle to 
the Hebrews. The method adopted in this 
first half of the book is almost strictly ex- 
pository, and it has become familiar to the 
present generation of Biblical students 
through Professor Brigg’s Messianic Proph- 
ecy. Each passage is first summarized, 
then translated, then discussed. The trans- 
lation follows the Revised Version in the 
main, with some amendments however. A 
few critical remarks appear. 

In the second half of the book, although 
the main plan is the same, the higher criti- 
cism comes to the front. The principal 
part of the space is given to the book of 
Revelation, which is examined in the light 
of the recent researches of Spitta, Vélter 
and others. Frankly acknowledging his 
change of view since 1888, Professor Briggs 
proceeds to dissect the Apocalypse of John 
into half a dozen apocalypses, with various 
redactions and ‘‘editorial notes,’’ for of 
these the Hexateuch can no longer claim a 
monopoly. Some of these fragments, he 
believes, came in all probability from the 
apostle John, others probably not. 


It matters little who was the final editor. 
The book is no more inspired or canonical if 
the apostle wrote it than if John Mark wrote 
it, or the so-called presbyter John, or any 
other John, or any other person. The proph- 
ets of the apostolic age were no less inspired 
and authoritative in their utterances than the 
apostles, and the most of these, like their 
brethren in the Old Testament, have not left 
their names to history. The church has rec- 
ognized the Apocalypse as a holy book of God 
because of its holy contents, and in her judg- 
ment of it the church has made no error. 

This last statement may possibly be true 
also of the unity of the Apocalypse. At 
least, not all American scholars who have 
patiently studied the book, and who are 
familiar with the recent German critical 
analyses, are disposed to surrender the 
apostolicity and Johannine authorship of 
any portion thereof. We can only give a 
passing reference to the brief summary in 
the Journal of Biblical Literature for 1894 
by Prof. M. 8S. Terry, who moreover is so 
far from following in the common track 
of exegetical tradition that he refers the 
‘* great city’’ to Jerusalem and not Rome. 
It is instructive to compare his nine pages 
with the nearly 200 pages on the Apocalypse 
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in Professor Briggs’s book. The legitimate 
tendency of current analytical methods ap- 
pears, in the same journal, in Dr. B. W. 
Bacon’s partition of the gospel by John, 
which becomes in his hands a medley of 
discourses, strained and twisted by edito- 
rial manipulation to fit an ill adjusted frame- 
work of events. It was inevitable that 
sooner or later the historical and literary 
reconstruction of the Old Testament should 
find its counterpart in the New. 
Nevertheless, we are not disposed to view 
with alarm the theories of Professor Briggs 
or of other Biblical critics. If they are not 
true they will not prevail, and if they should 
prevail it is worth while to observe how lit- 
tle the substance of faith would be affected. 
Let any one study with care the develop- 
ment, for example, of the Pauline doctrine 
of the Christ as presented in this book, or 
that of the Logos of the Fourth Gospel, 
which is given near the close of the book; 
he will miss nothing from the substance of 
truth that the church through the ages has 
confessed. The method of Biblical theol- 
ogy here followed has the advantage over 
the old systematic method that it gives a 
portrait rather than a skeleton, adding fea- 
ture to feature till the whole stands com- 
plete. This appears still more clearly in 
the closing chapter, where the author pre- 
sents the whole material freshly from a 
chronological standpoint, beginning with 
the pre-existence of the Messiah, and sum- 
ming up the testimony of the sacred writ- 
ers as to his incarnation, life, death, resur- 
rection and final triumph. Whoever makes 
a faithful study of this book will put him- 
self under the guidance of an admirable 
teacher, and will come into close contact 
with the living word of the divine revela- 
tion. [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. ] 


MC MASTER’S UNITED STATES, 


Prof. J. B. McMaster’s History of the Peo- 
ple of the United States has reached its 
fourth volume, and the period which it 
covers is one of the most interesting and 
instructive in our national career. Begin- 
ning with the frontier difficulties between 
the United States and England in 1811 and 
1812, it describes the war which immedi- 
ately ensued, the return of peace, the lead- 
ing questions of the day, the presidential 
elections of 1812 and 1816, the movement of 
population from the East into the West, the 
establishment of the national bank and the 
State banks, the disorders of the currency 
and the financial difficulties which so re- 
cently have been brought back to all our 
minds, the tariff debts and their results, 
the Indian troubles, the boundary disputes, 
the attempt to colonize the Negro race in 
Liberia, the famous Missouri Compromise, 
etc. 

The author’s striking and, at times, bril- 
liant style renders his volume readable from 
cover to cover, not to say engrossing. It 
exhibits with memorable vividness the dar- 
ing and the brilliant successes of our little 
navy in the war, and the tremendous de- 
feats which were inflicted upon the English. 
No one can read the record of this portion 
of our career without surprise that the 
nation did not go to pieces, Nor can one 
avoid the conviction that, corrupt as many 
public men among us are today, and prom- 
inent as individual or sectional selfishness 
is in influencing national legislation and 
action, these evils were tenfold worse in 
the early part of the century. There is 
nothing so convincing of the imwense prog- 
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ress which has been made in the United 
States toward reform as to read trustworthy 
histories of our earlier years. So pictur- 
esque a writer rarely sees everything in its 
true proportion, and there are portions of 
the volume and statements here or there 
which should not be accepted without ques- 
tion. Yet in the main it is accurate and 
trustworthy, its general impressions are just, 
and it makes history pictorial without sac- 
rificing the scholarly qualities without which 
history would be mere romance. [D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $2.50.) 
RELIGIOUS. 

Prof. F. R. Beattie, the author of Radical 
Criticism [Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50], 
has made therein an exposition or examina- 
tion of the radical critical theories concern- 
ing the Old Testament. The substance of 
the volume has appeared already as contri- 
butions to The Christian Observer. The 
anthor represents the conservative school 
of Biblical criticism, and he battles stoutly 
against the claims of the so-called higher 
critics, and makes in many points effective 
inroads upon their positions. His book is 
a useful contribution to the literature of 
the subject, although it does not appear to 
contain much which other conservative 
thinkers have not already suggested.—— 
The Breath of God [Thomas Whittaker. 
75 cents] is a popularly written sketch in 
which the Rey. Frank Hallam examines 
the history, critical and logical, of the doc- 
trine of inspiration. It is a comprehensive 
study rather than an argument for a partic- 
ular conclusion. 

Mr. Edmond Kelly believes that religion 
is regarded too little as a force and too 
much as an institution. His volume, Lvo- 
lution and Effort [D. Appleton & Co. $1.25], 
is an effort to distinguish between the force 
and the institution, td indicate the relation 
of religion to the evolution of man and to 
science, knowledge and human effort in 
general. This somewhat ambitious task is 
performed creditably and within the range 
of a volume of moderate compass; and the 
author endeavors to impress upon his 
readers such truths as that pain can be 
lessened among men, that we all can be of 
aid to others, and, pre-eminently, that 
religion is necessary alike to the indi- 
vidual and the commonwealth.——Dr. C, 8S. 
Gerhard has made an inquiry into the true 
nature of Death and the Resurrection 
[Charles G. Fisher, $1.25]. The volume 
offers a clear, coherent, enlightening résumé 
of the principal points of the doctrine of 
the resurrection and the future life, is cau- 
tious and conservative without lacking in- 
dependence, and suggests comforting views. 

Prof. Allan Menzies, D.D., is the author 
of a History of Religion [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Imported. $1.50], which is a con- 
venient handbook for students of the devel- 
opment of religious truth in human history. 
It is hardly more than a sketch, but'it is 
the fruit of careful study and it is a useful 
manual for consultation. It deals with the 
primitive religious beliefs and practices, 
without attempting to describe all the my- 
thologies, and it explains the origin and the 
character of the leading religious systems, 
Without being an exhaustive treatise, it is 
sufticiently comprehensive for the satisfac- 
tory information of nineteen people out of 
every twenty. 

In Our Lifé after Death [George W. 
Jacobs & Co. $1.00] Rev. Arthur Cham- 
bers, an English clergyman, has collected 
four of his sermons, in which he has sought 
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to explain the teaching of the Bible con- 
cerning the unseen world. The substance 
of the book is the theory of a life in Hades 
between the earth life and that of heaven or 
hell, including belief in the development of 
the soul in the intermediate life, and teach- 
ing that the gospel is preached there, with 
the consequent permission of the hope that 
it is not preached in vain. The author does 
not deny eternal punishment, but substan- 
tially advocates the theory of a future pro- 
bation. ‘The theory finds no more basis in 
either Scripture or reason, as he sets it 
forth, than it has been shown to possess by 
other students of the subject; but his book 
is reverent and thoughtful and deserves a 
place in the now somewhat lessening list of 
volumes relating to its theme. 

In her book entitled Crowns of Promise 
[A. S. Barnes, $1.50] Blanche McManus 
has compiled a volume of Scripture texts 
relating in one or another way to crowns, 
each of which is accompanied by a full- 
page picture, sometimes that of a distin- 
guished individual, sometimes a _ fancy 
sketch, which a sufliciently vivid imagina- 
tion may suspect to have some relation to 
the text. The book is one of that class 
which is made to sell, yet which does not 
lack a certain attractiveness; but this is an 
example of only average excellence. One 
finds it somewhat difficult to describe Rev. 
D. N. Beach’s little book, How We Rose 
[Roberts Brothers. 60 cents]. It sets forth 
a theory of the resurrection, or rather an 
impression, a possibility, rather than a defi- 
nite theory. It is sweet and inspiring in 
spirit and adapted to impel one towards 
purer and higher holiness, and if a sentence 
here or there may be questioned by some 
the general sentiment and trend of the 
book will find hearty approval and will 
afford comfort and cheer, 





STORIES. 

Mr. I. Zangwill’s Children of the Ghetto 
[Macmillan & Co, $1.50] has reached its 
third edition. Its subtitle, A Study of a 
Peculiar People, partly explains its popu- 
larity. Itis elaborated to the last degree; 
but such is the familiarity of the author 
with the Jewish race as found in London, 
whether at the East End or the West End, 
and such his comprehensive and photo- 
graphic skill in portrayal, that the reader 
cannot help being engrossed in his pages. 
Others have written about the Jew—George 
Eliot, for example—but no such book as 
this, no such realistic and pictorial presen- 
tation of the minutiw of daily life among 
them, and no such sympathetic and expert 
interpretation of their inner life and their 
own religious conceptions and practice as 
this volume ever has appeared, so far as we 
can recall. As a story it is too long and 
too slow in movement, although it has vital 
and intense interest. As a social study it is 
a phenomenal work. 

Another apparently interminable volume 
is Children of the Soil (Little, Brown & Co, 
$2.00] by Henryk Sienkiewicz, the distin- 
guished Polish author, whose other works, 
as this one, Mr. Jeremiah Curtin has trans- 
lated excellently. It is surprising that such 
a diluted and elaborated account of affairs 
and people of no more inherent importance 
should possess the genuine and large inter- 
est which the reader cannot but acknowl- 
edge. Probably it is because of our unfa- 
miliarity with Polish character and life, 
which of course imparts to such a work a 
certain freshness. Portions of the story 
should have been omitted for the sake of 
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literary proportion and beauty, others on 
grounds of propriety; and an undertone 
runs through a considerable portion of the 
book which is morally offensive, but which 
the author doubtless would justify as a 
shadow essential to the accuracy of his 
picture. The main spirit and teachings of 
the book, however, are wholesome and 
noble and the portrayal of certain types of 
character is very well done, but the author’s 
weakness for innumerable and cumbrous 
details is a perpetual annoyance. 

Up with the Procession [Harper & Broth- 
ers. $1.25] is asmarter book. It is Henry 
B. Fuller’s latest. It has all the snap and 
go of Chicago, its scene. It describes nou- 
veaux riches who are pushing for a front 
place in society. They are not wholly wor- 
thy of derision; there is an element of sound 
ambition in their painful strivings; but the 
price of their success is pathetic, and the 
one or two wayside wrecks are depressing. 
From the literary point of view the book is 
worthy of high praise, and it may be added 
that the inherent attractions of the plot are 
not lessened by the frequent use which has 
been made of its essential elements by other 
writers in the past. 

Rev. F. T. Hoover’s vivid picture of life 
among the Pennsylvania Dutch during the 
War of the Rebellion is entitled Enemies in 
the Rear; or, A Golden Circle Squared 
[Arena Publishing Co, $1.50]. It is de- 
voted in large part to an account of the 
Knights of the Golden Circle, an organiza- 
tion formed at the North for such co-opera- 
tion with the rebels as was possible, and 
then flourishing in southeastern Pennsy]l- 
vania. The author has written a simple, 
homely, effective and historically valuable 
story. Its subject is comparatively fresh, 
and his familiarity with it has enabled him 
to write with exceptional impressiveness. 
The unpretending naturalness of the style 
is agreeable, and the light which is thrown 
upon the characteristics of the people de- 
scribed is instructive. The book belongs 
rightly with the literature of the War of 
the Rebellion, and will be accorded a wel- 
come. 

The author of The Curse of Intellect [Rob- 
erts Brothers. $1.00] imagines a monkey 
in whom a soul has been developed by the 
aid of human instruction and guidance. The 
misery of this monkey and of the man who 
educated him and developed him into a kind 
of a human being are portrayed powerfully 
in this volume, which is a striking and 
somewhat daring effort of the fancy, and 
more picturesque and dramatic than agree- 
able. A Gender in Satin [G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 50 cents] is by ‘‘Rita.’’ It is a soci- 
ety story of the familiar sort, involving a 
somewhat too hasty marriage and the fas- 
cination of the young wife by a friend of 
the husband. But in this instance the 
young wife has the good sense to take her 
husband into confidence, and he has the 
good sense to treat her with a simple nobil- 
ity of character which touches her, and she 
falls in love with him genuinely and all 
goes well. 

Forward House [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.00] is by W. S. Case. It exhibits true 
power, at present only somewhat crudely 
developed. We should say that the author 
had been reading Anthony Hope. The un- 
expected figures largely in his plot, not to 
add the unnatural, and there are incoher- 
encies and inconstancies which an older 
literary workman would have detected and 
corrected. Nevertheless, the book is enter- 
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taining and full of promise of strong work 
hereafter.——The Major’s Favorite [J. Sel- 
win Tait & Sons. 75 cents] is John Strange 
Winter’s most recent story. We are glad 
that the author has gone back to camp. 
This is one of her characteristically simple, 
natural stories of home life and love life in 
the regiment. The material is handled very 
deftly and the book is delightful. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Col. H. E. Davies is the author of General 
Sheridan [D. Appleton & Co. $1.50] in The 
Great Commanders series. Ile has com- 
piled it with intelligence and skill, and has 
made a very readable book. It is open to 
the criticism that it is a history of the War 
of the Rebellion rather than of General 
Sheridan, but in a certain degree this was 
almost inevitable. There is a good likeness 
of the General.—Hon. A. G. Riddle has 
published a volume of reminiscences of 
men and events in Washington between 1860 
and 1865 under the title, Recollections of 
War Times (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $2.50]. 
It is handsomely bound and printed. The 
material also is of positive and sometimes 
considerable interest. The book contains 
the utterances of a gentleman who by pub- 
lic spirit and public life is qualified to speak 
with some authority about the period under 
consideration, but his material is somewhat 
miscellaneous and disconnected, and of 
value rather as personal reminiscences than 
as vitally essential to the public knowledge 
of the times. It is an entertaining book 
and will find readers. 

The third volume of Mr. M. D. Conway’s 
edition of The Writings of Thomas Paine 
[G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $2.50] covers the 
years. 1791-1804 and includes some of the 
more important of Paine’s literary produc- 
tions. Among them are his Address to the 
People of France, his Anti-Monarchal Essay 
and three in regard to the trial of Louis 
XVI., and there are private letters to Jef- 
ferson, 2 memorial to Monroe, a letter to 
Washington and an address to the citizens 
of the United States, etc. The volume has 
a certain historical value and is published 
in a style similar to its predecessors,——It 
is a surprise to be informed that there has 
been hitherto no concise and trustworthy 
history of Bohemia in English. This lack 
is now supplied by The Story of Bohemia 
[Cranston & Curts. $1.50] by Frances 
Gregor. It is a terse, carefully studied, 
well proportioned and readable volume, 
with a number of illustrations. 

Noah Brooks’s volume, How the Repub 
lic Is Governed [Charles Scribner’s Sons, 75 
cents], is a most valuable little hand-book. 
It contains a statement carefully prepared 
and fully trustworthy, such as every young 
man who looks forward to public life, or 
even to the career of the well-informed cit- 
izen, should study. It deals with the gov- 
ernment of our country, our Constitution, 
the composition, duties and practices of 
Congress, the judiciary, etc.; and it gives 
much information in small compass about 
such subjects as naturalization, the presi- 
dential electors, public lands, patents and 
copyrights and pensions. The text of the 
Declaration of Independence and of the 
Constitution also is supplied, and the book 
is well indexed.—A book which will sup- 
ply a want which is felt more often than it 
is mentioned, probably, is Mr. G. F. Tuck- 
er’s volume, Your Will: How to Make It 
[Little, Brown & Co. $1.00]. Mr. Tucker 
is an expert upon the subject, and he has 
here explained the various points necesgary 
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to be considered in regard to the nature of 
awill, the different kinds of wills, the rights 
of heirs, different classes of legacies, trusts, 
charities, etc., and several brief forms such 
as can be adopted or adapted are appended. 
Whether one has sufficient self-confidence 
to make his own will or not a little attention 
to such a volume as this will greatly en- 
large his ability to dispose of his estate in- 
telligently and wisely. 


NOTES. 


— Mr. G. A. Sala has recovered from his 
recent serious illness, and is revising Messrs, 
A. & C. Black’s Guide to Brighton. 

—— Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer, the 
author and art critic, has been appointed by 
Mayor Strong an inspector of public schools 
in New York city. 

—— Modern Art is to move from Indianapolis 
to Boston and to be issued hereafter by the 
Prang ©o., its editor and that company having 
formed a species of partnership. 

— Mr. J. B. Walker, who apparently is 
making such a success of The Cosmopolitan 
Magazine, is reported to be about starting a 
new illustrated paper, of the general character 
of Harper’s Weekly. 

—— Mrs. Humphry Ward, author of Marcella, 
etc., has suffered from writer’s cramp for more 
than ten years. It does not increase let is 
always an annoyance and even a burden. 
She seldom dictates. 

—— Mrs. Oliphant has been intrusted with 
the work of preparing a history of the famous 
publishing house of the Messrs. Blackwood, 
which has been for so many years the leading 
publishing firm in Scotland. 

— Mr. Arthur Morrison’s Chronicles of 
Martin Hewitt, in The Windsor Magazine, have 
been almost as able and popular as Dr. Doyle’s 
corresponding sketches of Sherlock Holmes, 
and a new series is to be begun. 

— An elaborate Bismarck bibliography 
has been published at Leipsic. It contains a 
chronological index of all the works published 
in Germany concerning the eminent states- 
man since he became famous up to last March. 
It is called Die Bismarck-Literatur. 

—— Dr. Newth, the librarian of the Congre- 
gational Library in the Congregational Me- 
morial Hall, London, at last has completed 
the arduous task of arranging the collection 
of Puritan and Nonconformist literature in 
the library. It has taken him five years to do 
the work. 

——Messrs. J. L. and J. M. Little have given 
to the Boston Public Library fifty-two books 
containing the original painted designs from 
which the entire printed product of the Pacific 
Mills, at Lawrence, Mass., was made between 
1867 and 1883. It is a pictorial history of a 
great textile industry for sixteen years. 

—— The sum of $200 has been offered to the 
public through the president of Brown Uni- 
versity for the best essay on one of three sub- 
jects, the respective claims of Rhode Island 
and Maryland to have led in the establish- 
ment of religious liberty in America; the bis- 
tory of disestablishment and religious liberty 
in Connecticut ; or of the same in Massachu- 
setts. Writers have until next May to pre- 
pare their essays. 
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PUNISHMENT AND REFORMATION. 
LL.D. pp. 339. $1.75. 
IN THE LAND OF LORNA DOONE., 
pp. 173. $1.00. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. New York. 
CHRIST AND HIS FRIENDS. By L. A. Banks, D. D. 
pp. 382. $1.50. 
American Baptist Publication Society. 
ae iia. 
How CaRIst CAME TO CHURCH. By Rev. A. J. 
Gordon, D.D. pp.123. 75 cents. 
Open Court Publishing Co. 
THE DISEASES OF PERSONALITY. 
bot. pp. 163. 75 cents. 
A.C. MeClurg & Co. Chicago. 
THE EYE IN Its RELATION TO HEALTH. By Chal- 
mer Prentice, M.D. pp. 214. $1.50. 
GOVERNMENT AND Co. LIMITED. By H. W. Sey- 


Phila- 


Chicago. 
By Prof. Th. Ri- 


mour, pp. 148. 75 cents. 
Williams & Norgate. London. 
A HISTORY OF THE HEBREWS. By Prof. R. Kittel. 


Translated by Jobn Taylor, D. Lit. Vol. I. pp. 
311. $4.20 
PAPER COVERé. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 


ODE ON INTIMATIONS OF IMMORTALITY AND OTHER 
Poems. By William Wordsworth. pp. 95. 15 
cents. 

THE COTTER’S SATURDAY NIGHT AND OTHER Po- 
EMS. By Robert Burns. pp.95. 15 cents. 

Ginn & Co. Boston. 
EXERCISES IN OLD ENGLISH. By Prof. A.S. Cook. 


pp. 68. 40 cents. 
D, Appleton & Co. New York. 
IN THE FIRE OF THE FORGE. By Georg Ebers. 


Translated by Mary J. Safford. 
and 346. 
Longmans, Green & Co. New York. 
ENGLAND’S RESPONSIBILITY TOWARDS ARMENIA. 
By Rev. Malcolm MacColl. pp. 128. 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. 


Two vols. pp. 320 


Philadelphia, 
UNIFORM STATE LEGISLATION. By F. J. Stimson. 
pp. 36. 35 cents. 
STATE SUPERVISION FOR CITIEs. By Prof. J. R. 
Commons. pp.17. 15 cents. 


Johns Hopkins Press. Baltimore. 
WHITE SERVITUDE IN THE COLONY OF VIRGINIA. 
By J.C. Ballagh. pp. 99. 50 cents. 
Charles H. Kerr & Co. Chicago. 
ILLUSTRATED First READER IN SOCIAL ECONOMICS. 
pp. 26. 10 cents. 
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OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 


Prof. G. T. W. Patrick, in the June Popular 
Science Monthly, analyzing The Psychology of 
Woman, says of her: ‘The most marked 
moral superiority of woman appears in her 
altruism; her greatest moral defect in her 
untruthfulness. In her altruistic life of love 
and self-sacrifice woman shows herself the 
leader in the supreme virtue of Christian 
civilization. As far as she leads in this, so far 
does she fall behind in veracity. She has not 
the same conception of abstract truth as man, 
but thinks more of the good to be attained. 
..» Faith is so natural to woman that she is 
disposed to credulity rather than to skepticism. 
... If superiority consists in adaptation to 
present environment, then man is superior; 
if it consists in the possession of those under- 
lying qualities which are essential to the race 
—past, present and future—then woman is 
superior.’ 

Christian Work, discussing the dilemma re- 
specting polygamous marriages and native 
Christians, which the recent Presbyterian 
General Assembly had to face, says, respect- 
ing the decision which must be made sooner 
or later: “‘The committee and the assem- 
bly will have to be governed by their inter- 
pretation of the spirit of Christ, for in an age 
when no such cases had occurred of course 
nothing had been declared. Therefore, the 
church must seek to know the mind of Christ. 
When a man marries a second wile after unit- 
ing with the church the course of the mission- 
aryis plain. But where the Christian mission- 
ary finds a man living according to the custom 
of his country and the sanction of its laws with 
two wives, must he be denied church privi- 
leges unless he give up one wife and so do ir- 
remediable injustice and injury to the inno- 
cent? What would Christ say?” 

The Church Standard admits in an analysis 
of some of the provisions of the proposed re- 
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vised constitution of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church “‘ that today in the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church of the United States of America a 
clergyman is liable to be tried by a board of 
men who have no legal knowledge or experi- 
ence, and to be condemned by a bishop who 
has just as little knowledge of law and just as 
little judicial experience; and that, however 
absurd the procedures may have been, how- 
ever irrelevant the evidence, and however 
illegal or even uncanonical the rulings of the 
trial court, the convicted priest has no appeal 
on this side of the judgment seat of God. 
This is a monstrous anomaly, and, we will 
add, a monstrous iniquity, without precedent 
in the Catholic Church, and unknown in the 
judicial system of any civilized state on the 
face of the earth.”’ 

The Interior, commenting on the cross-cur- 
rents in the Presbyterian stream of life, says: 
“The progressive men of our church are 
afraid of the effect of the infusion of such a 
saturated solution of conservatism as the 
Southern Church is. But the former new 
school policy in this particular was at one 
with the Southern sentiment, so that extremes 
met. Keunion upon any other basis than the 
independence of the seminaries of the as- 
sembly would be impossible. It is, therefore, 
a curious fact that Lane, the seminary of Drs. 
Beecher and Stowe, has for her backing the 
ultra-conservative South. When oneawakens 
in the morning on the camping ground of civil 
or ecclesiastical politics what strange bed- 
fellows his waking eyes behold!”’ 

The Christian Register, commenting on the 
replies to Mr. Thomas G, Shearman’s attacks 
on the Hawaiian missionaries, which were 
written by Rev. Messrs. Thomas Gulick and 
8S. E. Bishop and published, May 30, in The 
Congregationalist and in The Independent, says: 
“The facts they give clearly show that the 
arraignments made hy the Evening Post and 
others seem, to say the ‘east, both indiscrimi- 
nate and untrue.” 

Prof. H. H. Boyesen, describing The Chau- 
tauqua Movement in the June Cosmopolitan, 
admits that it is ‘the nearest realization of 
democracy ’’ which he has witnessed during a 
quarter of a century of residence in the United 
States. He says that one who visits, studies 
and participates in the life at the Chautauqua 
Assemblies ‘‘ will be convinced that the great 
American people is both sufficiently intelli- 
gent and moral to supply a safe foundation to 
the republic for centuries to come.” 

ABROAD. 

Popular contempt for certain legislative 
bodies is by no means confined to the United 
States. Here is a description of the situation 
in the British House of Commons teday by 
A. E. Fletcher in The New Age: “ It is really 
painful to see several hundred grown-up men, 
supposed to be representative of the nation in 
its most vital interests, wasting night after 
night of precious legislative possibilities in 
purposeless and puerile logomachy. There 
was a time when debates counted for some- 
thing in the framing of parliamentary resolu- 
tions, but that is hardly ever the case in these 
more democratic days. All important 
solves are now foregone conclusions and 
votes, not speeches, are what the constituen- 
cies demand,” 

Dr. Henry Hartshorne, writing from Japan 
to City and State on the present situation in 
Japan, says: ‘‘ Demagogues are learning and 
practicing the art of misleading the people, 
who, notwithstanding the diffusion of ele- 
mentary education, are, in large numbers, 
ignorant enough to be misled. Once get out 
of their minds the tradition of mikado wor- 
ship, let a party arise with bold and unscru- 
pulous leaders who will dare to defy not only 
members of the cabinet but the sacred head 
of the empire, and the old clans of Satsuma, 
Choshin, Tosa and Hizen may gather again in 
civil war. Another revolution 
that way lies anarchy. What can give secur- 
ity against such a calamity? Only the Chris- 
tianization of Japan.” 
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The Home Missionary Meeting. 


Saratoga 1891, Washington 1892, Saratoga 
1893, Omaha 1894 and Saratoga again 1895— 
this records the location of the last tive meet- 
ings of the Home Missionary Society and, as 
contrasted with the ten previous years, gives 
it the appearance of being somewhat of a mi- 
gratory body. There were substantial rea- 
sons for journeying south and west, and the 
gatherings at the nation’s capital and again in 
that bustling city beyond the Mississippi are 
pleasantly remembered by those who at- 
tended them. At the same time there was a 
certain sense of getting back bome in return- 
ing to Saratoga for the annual rally. Its 
shady streets, roomy piazzas and sparkling 
springs exercise an unfailing charm, espe- 
cially in the early days of June, when nearly 
everybody has his premises slicked up pre- 
paratory to receiving the hordes of summer 
To be sure, the weather last week 
and showery, but the absence of 


Visitors 
was dull 
sunny skies threw no gloom or chill over a 
meeting which has within itself resources and 
compensations enough to atone for almost any 
kind of weathey, even for what Mark Twain 
calls “samples of weather.” 

Comparatively early in the season as the 
meeting was held, we Congregationalists were 
a week behind the Baptists, whose anniver- 
saries occupied most of the previous week. 
They were kind enough not to drink up all 
the water or to eat up all the food, or to elim- 
inate from the atmosphere those tonic ele- 
ments in which the long-time frequenter of 
Saratoga delights. Apparently neither the 
Baptist nor the Congregationalist assemblage 
makes any tremendous ripples on the placid 
current of Saratoga life. The newsboys and 
the tlower girls are as assiduous in their at- 
tentions as could be desired, but there is no 
great rush on the part of the citizens to se- 
cure front seats in the Methodist auditorium, 
granted for the use of the meeting. The mem- 
bers of our local church, however, are to be 
credited with genuine interest in the assem- 
blage, and right bravely did it bear its share 
in the movement for wiping out the debt, of 
which more anon. 

Possibly owing to the heat of the previous 
Sunday, possibly to the break iu sessions at Sar- 
atoga, the attendance was smaller than usual, 
But the audience in quality represented all that 
is best and most earnest in the Congregation- 
alism of New England and the Middle States. 
There was the usual noticeable and lamentable 
dearth of young men and young women, but 
middle and elderly life showed up well. Dr. 
Meredith’s church of Brooklyn was said to 
have on the ground over thirty representa- 
tives; but few other churches or even entire 
cities sent anything like that number of dele- 
gates. Boston and its suburbs sent half-a- 
dozen or more pastors, Worcester, New 
Haven, Norwich, Ct., Providence, New York 
city and Chicago each being represented by 
one or two, but there was hardly a face visi- 
ble which has anything to do with the man- 
agement and instruction of the young men 
and women in our colleges and theological 
schools, 

The meetings proceeded much in their usual 
course, being presided over by General How- 
ard until Thursday morning, when, on ac- 
count of his being obliged to go to Lake Mo- 
honk to attend the Peace Conference there, 
Vice-President Webb took the chair. He, in 
turn, was relieved on Thursday afternoon by 
a colleague of his in the vice-presidency, 
W.H. Alexander, Esq., of Omaha, whose brisk 
method of dispatching business and bright 
sallies in introducing the speakers showed 
him to be a Westerner of the typical sort and a 
man of the most genial parts. General How- 
ard’s opening address went straight to the 
source of the spiritual power of the organiza- 
tionin his exaltation of the Holy Spirit, whose 
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enduement of workers makes them, as in the 
case of mission laborers in New York City 
and of the famous Welsh preachers, mightily 
influential in moving men. Following Gen- 
eral Howard’s address came the sermon by 
Rev. R.G, Hutchins, D.D., whose text was, 
Ps. 60: 4, and whose theme was Christian 
Heraldry. He pictured forcibly a banner 
which should serve as the standard of the 
society, and on which should be engraved 
symbols emblematic of the salvation, the fel- 
lowship and the fruitfulness which it declares 
to the world. 
THE WOMAN’S MEETING, 


The innovation adopted at Omaha of giving 
the Woman’s Department a regular place on 
the program proved so satisfactory that it has 
become a part of the regular procedure. Thus 
the women are allowed, as they were not be- 
fore, to attend the business session, which 
used to go on simultaneously with their own 
meeting, and, on the other hand, which is a 
still more important consideration, the men 
have the full benefit of the women’s gather- 
ing, which, in many respects, this year as well 
as last, was one of the best of all. Indeed, 
the phrase, “‘ bordering on the glorious,” ap- 
plied to it was hardly too strong an expres- 
sion. To begin witb, Mrs. H. 8. Caswell pre- 
sided, and that means ease, dignity and ce- 
lerity. In the second place, she was sup- 
ported by three workers from the field, each 
of whom is a study in herself, and taken to- 
gether made as strong a team as could be put 
upon the platform. Modest, gentle Anna 
Hodous, a graduate of Dr. Schaufiler’s Bo- 
hemian Bible Training School at Cleveland, 
her heart yearning in behalf of the 100,000 igno- 
rant, degraded Slovaks in the United States, 
but with her present interest, however, con- 
centrated mainly on those who live in Brad- 
dock, Pa., among whom she has worked for 
several years, put the case for them so vividly, 
so quaintly, that the audience praised God 
that so able and suitable a person had been 
called to so important a service. Mrs. Alice 
S. Barnes, spectacled, motherly, benignant, 
knowing exactly what she wants and the 
best way of getting it, opened the window 
through which we looked into life in a Mon- 
tana mining camp, and saw the pluck and 
persistence with which she and her few as- 
sociates were holding up the banner of Christ 
in that rough, saloon-cursed community. 
Miss M. D. Moffat, a tall, attractive brunette, 
who looked as if she would be thoroughly at 
home at an afternoon tea in any drawing- 
roum, but who has done yeoman’s service in 
the slums of New York city and in the back 
towns of Vermont, projected on the canvas a 
section of Oklahoma, revealing the want and 
loneliness of the dwellers there and their 
appreciation of and response to the gospel 
message. 

The best kind of a complement to these 
three speeches was Mrs. Joseph Cook’s paper 
on A Woman’s Club of National Interest, 
in which with gentle sarcasm, but with the 
utmost winsomeness and an earnestness that 
carried conviction, she exposed that kind of 
Christian life among our women which runs 
to all sorts of clubs and discussions on liter- 
ary and economic topics, but which has only 
a feeble interest in missions and which too 
often glories in its indifference to them. No 
more solid or needed truth was spoken during 
the session, and it had all the more force be- 
cause uttered by a woman who is herself an 
embodiment of culture, intelligence and all 
the true womanly qualities. 


FROM THE WIDE FIELD. 


The annual meeting is a place at which 
streams of information from many quarters 
converge, and, as these facts are borne in, 


swept along by the tide of oratory and per- 
sonal enthusiasm, one thinks of a little valley 
in the midst of hills which serves as a basin 
for the inflowing springs. Inch by inch the 
water rises, each new secretary and superin- 
tendent contributing his share. First of all, 
there are meu in the New York office who, 
overlooking the whole field, gather up and 
report the most striking facts and features. 
Here comes, for instance, Secretary Kincaid, 
with his paper entitled The Story of the Year, 
telling that, despite frosts in Florida and fire 
in Minnesota and dearth in Oklaboma, the 
spiritual results of labor on 4,104 missionary 
fields have been exceptionally satisfactory. 
The adding to home missionary churches of 
13,040 souls, the instruction in Sunday schools 
of 180,815 scholars, the spreading of the work 
among different nationalities, the gratifying 
influence of schools affiliated with the society, 
the departure of a band of six young men to 
Oklahoma—recent graduates of Chicago Semi- 
nary—are some of the brightest spots in the 
retrospect of the year. 

Next in order come naturally the secretaries 
of the State Auxiliaries, it being this year the 
turn of Vermont through Rev. C. H. Merrill, 
Illinois through Rev. James Tompkins, D, D., 
Wisconsin through Rev. H. W. Carter to be 
heard from. Each told the story of the ne- 
cessity of continuing the mission work even 
in what may be considered established com- 
monwealths; while Rev. A. L, Love, superin- 
tendent of Congregational missionary work in 
St. Louis, which is now connected with the 
national society, spoke of the remarkable 
success attained in that city in building up 
the denomination, in welding the stronger 
and weaker churches together and in bring- 
ing the strength of all to bear upon needy 
points, 

The society’s three field secretaries, Rev. 
C. W. Shelton, as alert and impassioned on the 
platform as he is mild and genial off it, Rev. 
H. D. Wiard, magnetic, dramatic, with a vigor 
and push about him that seemed to stand for 
all the progressive energy of the region be- 
yond the Mississippi, and Mr. Puddefoot, 
who is just the same as ever this year, only a 
little more so, each in his own way brought 
their contribution and their impulse to the 
gathering. The two former emphasized par- 
ticularly the self-sacrifice and heroism of 
missionary workers, the joy they had in partici- 
pating in this work, and the mighty results in 
character, evidencing the continued presence 
in the world of God’s spirit and limited only 
by our feeble faith and unwillingness to do 
our share of the sacrificing. 

Mr. Puddefoot had just returned from a 
trip to Oklahoma in search of information 
and incidents. He got them by the yard, 
and as he let loose his findings, snatches 
of adventure, snap-shots of dug-outs and of 
prairie congregations, quotations from Arte- 
mus Ward and delineations of hotel accom- 
modations in Oklahoma, wave after wave of 
laughter swept over the audience; only there 
were places where you felt more like crying, 
as, with some sudden turn of the thought 
which only a born orator can achieve, he 
brought before you tender and melting scenes 
in the frontier homes and in the apologies for 
churches in which the settlers are trying to 
worship God. He wound up with a report of 
an interview with Archbishop Ireland, whom 
he casually met on the train not long ago, 
which interview the editor of McClure’s ought 
to secure for his magazine. Through all that 
Mr. Puddefoot said was discernible the point 
and purpose of his speaking, and his particu- 
lar mission of arousing Eastern churches to a 
sense of actual conditions on the frontier was 
made more than ever apparent. 

Then there was the bevy of State superintend- 
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ents, who come in relays every year, a third 
of the entire force being assigned to this pleas- 
ant duty each year. What a strong, capable 
set of men they are, fertile in resources, able 
to cope with the multifarious problems and 
perplexities of their calling, the kind of men 
who bring things to pass. The South sent 
several gallant and worthy representatives: 
Rev. S. C. McDaniel of Georgia, the tall 
and amiable specimen of the Congregational 
Methodists who have recently joined our 
ranks. He has aged perceptibly since he was 
last heard in Saratoga several years ago, but 
he says he still loves to preach the gospel 
and thinks that there is no better place for 
such activity than Georgia. A Southerner of 
another type, who was also in the Confederate 
Army, is Rev. C. I. Scofield, who, besides 
superintending home missions in Texas and 
Louisiana, and serving as pastor of a church 
in Dallas of 600 members, finds time to con- 
duct a Bible correspondence school, to lecture 
at Northfield Seminary and to read a good 
portion of the newest literature. His calm, 
hopeful outlook upon life is contagious. He 
believes that Texas is good soil in which to 
endeavor to reproduce the Pilgrim faith, and 
all in the way of education and vital piety 
that it represents. Another Southern State, 
Florida, had its spokesman in Rev. S. F. Gale, 
who is Northern born but whose heart is now 
in his adopted State. Minnesota was heard 
from through Rev. J. H. Morley, while that 
tier of comparatively new States further to 
the westward—North Dakota, Montana and 
Oregon—made their attractions and opportu- 
nities for gospel investments known through 
Rey. H. C. Simmons, Rev. W. S. Bell and 
Rev. C. F. Clapp. The rapidly expanding 
German department of the society’s activ- 
ities was exploited through its affable su- 
perintendent, Rev. M. E. Eversz. All these 
brethren stood manfully for their respective 
fields, and it was a moving tale which each 
told of the fruits of patient seed sowing and 
of great regions yet altogether untilled or very 
insufficiently cultivated. Secretary Washing- 
ton Choate’s paper on Open Doors was a fur- 
ther and more detailed explanation of the 
inviting avenues-open to the society, but which 
its limited resources compel it to pass by. 
Attention in particular was called to Utah, in’ 
a critical, transitional state, where we have 
only ten churches; to New Mexico, with two- 
thirds of its population under Jesuit rule; 
and to Texas, now the fifth State in the Union 
in point of population. 
CO-OPERATING SOCIETIES. 

As usual, the three allied societies—Church 
Building, Sunday School and Publishing, and 
Education—had most of the afternoon of 
Wednesday at their command, their respective 
secretaries, Drs. Cobb, Boynton and Maile, 
being ably re-enforced by missionaries and 
pastors familiar with the details of the on- 
going work. For instance, for the C. C. B.S., 
its Western agent, Rev. C. H. Taintor, spoke, 
saying, among other things, that it has helped 
to erect 1,424 meeting houses in twenty-three 
States and Territories west of the Mississippi. 
Thena missionary of the C.S.S.and P.S., Rev. 
William Ewing, and Rev. Willard Scott, D. D., 
showed how important it is to pave the way 
for churches by sending into new fields well- 
equipped men capable of starting the right 
kind of a plant out of which shall come event- 
ually achurech. In behalf of the C. E. 8S. Dr. 
Stimson made a vigorous speech, showing how 
Congregationalism has always stood .for the 
founding and support of colleges, and how 
essential to our forward progress it is to keep 
abreast of our present educational opportuni- 
ties. 

THE MONEY PROBLEM. 

This was the title of Secretary J. B. Clark’s 
paper, which was scheduled for the last even- 
ing. In it he stated in the plainest, most 
searching language the present condition of the 
treasury, the various methods energetically 
tried to swell the resources of the suciety, the 
noble responses obtained to special appeals 
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from individuals here and there over the 
country—by far the larger number of them in 
restricted circumstances themselves—and then 
went on to puncture the lack of appreciation by 
Congregational churches of the present home 
missionary crisis and their failure properly to 
proportion their gifts to the regular denomi- 
national societies and to outside parties. He 
pressed home upon pastors their responsibil- 
ities in the present emergency. ‘The pas- 
tor’s hand,’ said he, ‘‘holds the magic rod 
that can smite the rock and set free the frozen 
money power of the church.” 

Long before Dr. Clark’s thrilling paper was 
read the thought of the meeting had addressed 
itself to the financial problem. How could it 
be otherwise when missionary after missionary 
was pleading for more sinews of war? Gen- 
eral Howard listened patiently to this rain of 
appeals until he could stand it no longer and 
then rose, and in bis bluff, off-hand way said, 
that though since his retirement from the 
army his salary had been cut down he was 
ready to give one hundred dollars toward the 
debt, and he suggested that 1,400 people be 
found throughout the country to subscribe 
$100, aggregationg an amount that would 
cover the debt, which is now between one 
hundred and thirty and one hundred and forty 
thousand dollars. 

Cheers greeted this announcement and this 
proposition from the old hero of Gettysburg, 
and within a few minutes eight or ten similar 
pledges were made. Later in the day General 
Howard wrote fer general circulation this let- 
ter, which is to be spread farand wide. Cut it 
out at once, use it or pass it on to some one else. 


Saratoga Springs, N. 


To all friends.of our, Home Missions. 


Dear Brethren: 


The debt of our Cong. Home Mis- 
sionary Society has been brought upon the Society by 
the hard times of the'past two years. 


thatsthis debt. be paid by getting 1400 shares of 


$100 each. 


I shall be delighted to lead 


honor. by my own subscription of ($100:) one hundred 


dollars. 


Suinees aly pur us Pe fry 
oe 
(KX O~ Menta 


oh bow 


The next morning, the matter having been 
conferred upon by the men most interested, 
it was brought again to the attention of the 
audience, this time by Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
who urged that the spontaneeus impulse of 
General Howard be considered the start of a 
movement which should eventually wipe out 
the debt, free the society from the ball and 
chain arcund its ankles, and do honor to Gen- 
eral Howard himself. Young ladies then 
passed up and down the aisles circulating 
pledge cards that had been quickly printed, 
and which read as follows: 

SHARE $100. $140,000, 
THE GENERAL O.0. HOWARD ROLL OF HONOR 


IN THE 
CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 
I hereby take........ One Hundred Dollar Share.. 


of the General Howard Fund to be raised to cancel 
the debt of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Soejety and promise to pay for the same to the 
treasurer of said society or to the treasurer of one 
of its auxiliaries when seven hundred shares are 
taken, if not before. 

Name......... 

P. UO. Address 
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fnough additional responses were then re- 
ceived to bring the total number of $100 
pledges up to thirty-five, and before the ses- 
sion adjourned that number had grown to 
forty. It was interesting to see with what 
enthusiasm this proposition was received, it 
evidently striking a responsive chord in many 
hearts that though unable to themselves carry 
out the suggestion would on their return home 
labor with wealthier friends in order to 
help the cause along. The executive com- 
mittee took its full share of the $100 pledges, 
as well as the treasurer and one or two super- 
intendents, while Dr. Abbott gave point to his 
own appeal by taking a share himself. The 
Saratoga Church, in the person of a very lib- 
eral member, assumed three shares, and quite 
a number of women throughout the house 
each signified her desire to be included in the 
roll of honor. , 






























































































THE BUSINESS OF THE SESSION, 


Little of note occurred at the business meet- 
ing other than written reports and the elec- 
tion of ofticers, the president and vice-presi- 
dents, and the old members of the executive 
committee whose term had expired, being 
unanimously chosen again. The new mem- 
ber of the committee, in place of the late Dr. 
William M. Taylor, is John T, Perry of 
Greenwich, Ct., an ex-speaker of the Connec- 
ticut House. William Ives Washburn, Esq., 
chairman of the executive committee, had 
sent a letter to the nominating committee re- 
signing from the board, and stating as his 
reason that he was called upon occasionally 
to serve the society as its counsel, so to obvi- 
ate any possible criti- 
cism he thought it ad- 
visable to sever his 
connection with the 
board. The nominat- 
ing committee, how- 
ever, was unanimous 
in its feeling that there 
was no objection to Mr. 
Washburn’s serving 
the society in two ca- 
pacities, and therefore 
proposed his name for 
re-election. Mr. Wash- 
burn, however, desir- 
ing that the constit- 
nency of the society 
should have a full un- 
derstanding of the 
matter, stated itinopen 
meeting exactly as itis, 
but the members pres- 
ent agreed with their 
nominating committee 
and he was unani- 
mously re-elected a 
member of the com- 
Le mittee with the full 
O understanding that he 

serves it occasionally 
as counsel. It ought not to be forgotten in 
this connection that Mr. Washburn, in ad- 
dition to service on the committee, whose 
efficient chairman he has been for ten years, 
gives beside to it a vast amount of gratuitous 
professional service and is one of the most 
valuable men that have ever been connected 
with its administration. 





Y., ' dune 5, 1895 


I propose 


this roll of 


MINISTERIAL ORATORY. 


The society was fortunate in its choice of 
speakers to voice the interest of home churches 
in its work and to furnish the proper amount of 
“ arousements”’ for the audience. Rev. W. L. 
Phillips, D. D., of the Church of the Redeemer, 
New Haven, who came not long ago from the 
Methodist denomination, is not very well 
known to Congregational national assem- 
blages, but his address on the great question 
confronting the churches of reaching the vari- 
ous classes in our population that are now 
unchurched made an exceedingly favorable 
impression; while Rev. C. H. Beale, D. D., of 
Boston, who followed him, took his tired 
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auditors at half-past nine o’clock in the even- 
ing, brightened them up with a few pointed 
stories, and then held their attention and 
stirred their hearts by a masterly and finished 
appeal to come to the support of an organiza- 
tion which he thought should be called a 
“Society of Christian Evidences,” in view of 
the fact that its triumphs all over the land 
bring an increment of faith to every Christian 
who learns about them. 

One of the straightest and most effective 
speeches was that of Rev. C. T. Brown of 
Salt Lake City, who in his two years’ pastor- 
ate there has become a genuine admirer of the 
State aud considers that its future is bright in 
view of the influences at work to range Mor- 
mons in different political parties and to 
Americanize and Christianize them. What 
Utah needs is not more restriction from with- 
out, but more vital piety within, and if aid is 
supplied at this critical time the State can be 
saved for Christ. To Rey. A. B. Cristy fell 
the task of showing how rewarding a field is 
New Mexico, in whose leading city he was 
but recently stationed, while Rev. Wallace 
Nutting, D. D., who bas recently exchanged 
a pastorate in Seattle for one in Providence, 
dilated upon the resources of the Great Nurth- 
west, its need of ministers, and the fine op- 
portunities before one who gives himself 
thoroughly to work in that section of the 
country. 

Great expectations were cherished regard- 
ing the address of Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D., 
and he did not disappoint his numezous ad- 
mirers. His was an earnest, thrilling appeal 
for attention on the part of churches and 
Christians to the spiritual necessities of this 
great country, whose material treasures are 
so much in evidence, and whose intellectual 
development is being fostered by great gifts 
to universities and in other ways. We want 
not only enthusiasm here at the meeting, but, 
when we return to our homes, the purpose to 
transmute enthusiasm into efficient service. 
The address of W. H. Alexander, Esq ,on the 
same evening moved in the region of high 
spiritual thought, suggesting to the individual 
Christian his duty in view of what Christ has 
done for him. The wind-up of the meeting 
was, suitably enough, given into the hands of 
Mr. Puddefoot in place of Dr. Meredith, 
who had been announced. Mr. Puddefoot 
dwelt chiefly upon the disparity between the 
wealth in the hands of Christian people, and 
accumulating rapidly every year, and their 
comparatively meager gifts for the Lord’s 
work, Statistics that appeared in Mr. Mun- 
hall’s recent article in The North American 
Review were used effectively to clinch the 
points made. H. A. B. 


SARATOGA CHIPS, 


How lonesome it did seem without Dr. 
Glapp! 

The Kissingen Spring people did the gener- 
ous thing by tle delegates. 

‘*In the providence of God he has never let 
the cross and the flag be far apart.’’—Rev., 
T. Brown. 

Aside from their 
thought the papers of 


models of clear, incisive 
Mr. and Mrs. C. Stebbins’s duets 

were much enjoyed, and Mr. Stebbins led the 

congregational singing with his usual vigor. 


intrinsic excellence of 
the secretaries were 
Cnglish. 


George 


One quarter of a cent a day per member— 
that is about what it averages up when the 
gifts of our 5,800 Congregational churches for 
home missions are weighed in the balance, 


Dr. Beale gave a new answer to the ques- 
tion, * When the Son of Man comes shall he 
find faith in the earth?’’ ‘ Yes,” he replied, 
“if the C. H. M.S. is then here with its living 
evidences of Christianity.” 

Pleasant as Saratoga is, mone than one who 
marked the small attendance felt that it would 
be the part of wisdom to take the meeting 
right into the heart of the soviety’s constitn- 


renner suena 
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ency—say, Hartford, Springfield or Provi- 
dence. 

It was good to hear old Father Salter of 
Burlington pray. He was one of the mem- 
bers of the original Iowa Band of 1842, That 
his heart beats in sympathy with the cause 
was shown by his generous pledge of $100 for 
the debt. 

It was a good distinction that General How- 
ard made correcting a previous speaker who 
had declared that the United States Govern- 
ment put down the Chicago strike last sum- 
mer. ‘ No,’ said the general, ‘we put down 
the riot, not the strike.”’ 

Another of the ‘ missed ’’ was the affable 
Rev. C. F. Swift, who for so many years, as 
pastor of the local church, made the delegates 
so welcome and did so much for their pleas- 
ure. His successor, Rev. W. O. Wark, ren- 
dered efticient service in various ways. 


Five hundred of the memberships in the 
General Howard Roll of Honor are to be 
secured, if possible, from women. Hence Mrs. 
Caswell and the Woman’s Department request 
that all women who are inspired to enroll 
will do so through the Woman’s Department. 


* Paddefoot’s special,” by which phrase is 
meant Miss Moffat, the young missionary who 
accompanied him on his recent Oklahoma trip 
and who is supported by the proceeds of the 
sale of his paintings, is hardly second to Pud- 
defoot himself in her breezy manner and evi- 
dent relish for the posts of duty which put 
oue on bis mettle. 

An enterprising photographer secured a 
picture of a fair proportion of the delegates 
and had it ready for sale on Thursday. Pho- 
tographs of General Howard also found buy- 
ers. ‘*General Howard taken from life!’’ vo- 
ciferated the persistent vender of the pictures, 
This led the facetious Scofield to remark : ‘‘ So 
the general is dead, is he? That’s sad, isn’t 
it?’’ 

In accepting the presidency for another 
year, General Howard referred to the pres- 
sure that had been brought to bear upon him to 
induce him to become president of the National 
Temperance Society. Interested as he is in 
that worthy organization and drawn as he was 


to the position offered him, he nevertheless ielt’ 


that it would be wiser to concentrate his 
efforts in a single direction, “ Besides,’ said 
he, ‘1 consider the C. H. M.S. the best tem- 
perance society in the United States.” 


‘‘Montana is no place for dude divinity 
students,’ said plainspoken Mrs. Barnes, 
apparently mindful of certain painful experi- 
ences of herown. The same interesting per- 
son told how she resisted the saloon keeper 
bent on securing the key to the little hall 
which had been used for gospel meetings and 
which he intended to transform into a bar- 
room. ‘“ You cannot have the key till Mon- 
day,’ the plucky woman said, and the quiet 
emphasis which she put upon the rehearsal of 
her remark made you feel that as originally 
uttered it would compare favorably for force 
and directness with some of the stern deliver- 
ances of the Hebrew prophets. 

At the woman’s meeting in the Congrega- 
tional church, Tuesday, Miss A. C, Bridgman 
spoke on the work of the S.S. and P.S., em- 
phasizing the importance of planting Sunday 
schools as germs of future churches, and Mrs. 
Louise A. Kellogg pointed out the importance 
of the efforts of the College and Education 
Society, calling special attention to the needs 
of Whitman College, Washington. Mrs. E.C. 
Ellis read a paper written by Mrs. L. F. Berry, 
deploring the lack of missionary interest 
among women, while Mrs. C. H. Taintor de- 
scribed the missionary homes and Mrs. H.S. 
Caswell ave an interesting address on Open 
Doors at the West. The needs of the Indians 
were earnestly presented by Miss M. C. Col- 
lins, Miss D. E. Emerscga following with a 
brief taik om the same subject. Mrs. Goodell’s 
pleading words on Self-Denial were searching 
and impressive. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come. 


ope MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Mall, Fans 24, 

10 a. M. ‘Topic, The Pulpit and the Press. \e 

Dunn, Dr. A. P. Foster and others. This will be the 
last meeting of the season, 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MERTING in the 
rooms of the Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday 
at ll a.m. 

FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY, 


Central Falls Church, 


Rhode Island, June 18. Former members invited. Ad- 
dress C. W. Arnold. 
WORCESTER COUNTY BRANCH, W. M., South- 


bridge, June 13, at 9.30, Collation yenelivk "Address 
by Miss B, M. Noyes of Madura. 


Approaching State Meetings. 
Connecticut Asso., New Haven, Tuesday, June 18, 


Benevolent Societies. 


Ro wk ONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
8 represented in Massachusetts by the MASSACHU- 

BETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No, 32, Jongreeene 5 House. Office hours 9 to 5. An- 
aua’ membership, $1.00, life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C, Bridgman, Treasurer, 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FoR- 
BIGN MISSIONS, Congeeeniones House, No. 1 Somerset 
8t., Boston. Frank figgin, Assistant Treasurer; 
Charles E, Swett, Publishing and Purchasing So. 
Office ip New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 
La Salle St, 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2 Con 
Gioaestoce! House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOOIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and "Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con 
—— House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle 8t.; 

leveland office, Y. M. ©. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING S80OI- 

BTY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. 4 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer r, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SoOCIETY.—(Carrying 
on the work hitherto done by College and Education 
Society and New West Education Commission.) KE, A. 
Studley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregat,onal House, 
Boston, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & Pu BLISHING SOOIETY.— 
Goatsibassons used only for missionary work. Kev, 

Pee rs Boynton, D. D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 

Field Secretar ; BK. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, © ‘ongregational I ouse, Boston, 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G, Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, | Somerset St., Boston, 

MINISTERIAL RKELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreigu mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
se of the National Council asks from each church one 

lendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
a so invites generous individual gitts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National me 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62, Secretary, Rev. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. %. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the * Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States” (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here 
insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Minis- 
terial Relief, as yovided in the resulution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
aa States at its session held in Chicago in October, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Asso- 
ciation, invites correspondence with churches and min- 
{sters. Careful attention will be given to applications 
from churches without the State. Room 22 4 — 
gational House, Boston. Rev. Charles LB, Rice, Sec. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIRTY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover St., Boston, 
Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen welcome. 
Daliy prayer meeting, ll A. M., Biblestudy,3 P.M. Sunday 
services, usual hours. Meetings ever he gag | except 
Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is a Con- 
gregational society and appeals to all Congregational 
churches for support. Send donations of money to B. 8. 
Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Koom 22,Congrégational 
House, oston, Send clothing, comfort bags reading, 
etc., to Capt. 8. 8S. Nic “rn chaplain, 287 Hanover St. 
Bequests should read: “I give and bequeath to the Bos- 
ton Seaman’s Friend Society the sum of ~—, to be ap- 
plied to the charitable uses and purposes of said soci- 
ety.” Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., President; 
George Gould, Treasurer. 





PASSING COMMENT. 

The more general observance of Children’s 
Sunday is not only to the delight of the young 
for whom the extra efforts are made, but 
also of the older ones who take pleasure in 
pleasing the children. Happy was the pastor 
last Sunday whocould talk interestingly to his 
young auditors, because few pastors who de- 
sired it lacked a good junior congregation, 
and if he held their attention he was sure 
of the sympathy of the older members. Ac- 
cording to what hear, these favored 
preachers were numerous this year, and their 
preparation was only part of the program of 
Children’s Day in most churches. Special 
sermons were supplemented by beautiful and 
elaborate decorations, and the presence of the 
little folks themselves added the one necessary 
charm to the perfection of the day. Parents 
dedicated their children; children gave mite 
offerings for distinct objects; and in many 
cases the younger scholars were the recipients 
of pleasing souvenirs, or of potted plants 
with the express request in some instances 
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that they be prepared to assist in the next 
floral display with the very gifts they then 
received, 

Itis gratifying to hear that the grand work 
which has been pursued by one individual 
along the Maine coast will not have to cease 
although this former stanch worker is un- 
able to continue it. His successor will have 
our best wishes as he steers his solitary way 
frem island to island and port to port. 

A New England city is making its reputa- 
tion as a Swedish Congregational center. 
There are few towns and cities in the land 
which have two churches for our Scandina- 
vian brethren. It has provided for another 
nationality also among its eighteen churches. 

That was royal treatment which a council 
in Minnesota received from the entertaining 
church and pastor. Were that the general 
custom our councils would certainly not lack 
members, 

Coming just as it does at this time that 
semipary item is of more than ordinary in- 
terest to those who are giving special aid to 
our missionary societies which are in debt. 

An Illinois church has just reported a gift 
to the American Board over three times as 
large as the amount of money which it voted 
to spend on its church repairs. 

The advantage of admitting women to mem- 
bership in Congregational clubs was well 
illustrated at a meeting of a Massachusetts 
organization last week. 

Is it possible that the great metropolis in 
the West has never before had a parsonage 
for any one of its score of our preachers’? 

The gift of a woman in the East found its 
way out West and has resulted in much good 
in a needy locality. 

Of special note: 

A call from several places in Iowa for more 
churches, 

The results of the work during May in 
Montana. 

Many churches conducting missionary rally 
days. 

A decade of growth in Washington State. 

A “life call’ in the South. 


SUCCESSFUL SUNDAY EVENING SERVICES. 


After an eight months’ trial of methods to 
increase the interest and usefulness of Sunday 
evening services the First Church in Spencer, 
Mass., feels that it has solved the problem for 
its field. The pastor, Rev. S. W. Brown, pro- 
posed the formation of a society with features 
such as those of the Young Men’s Club, to be 
called the Men’s Sunday Evening League, its 
object being to increase the effectiveness of 
the evening services. 

The league was organized last September, 
and it has been a great success. Not only has 
the meeting house been crowded every Sun- 
day evening, but a spirit of deep earnestness 
has seemed to pervade the services, leaving a 
deep impression on many individuals. The 
working force is composed of the four ordi- 
nary officers and of committees on worship, 
music, ushering, invitation, printing, mem- 
bership and finance. 

Programs are arranged by the committees 
on worship, music and printing, the latter 
also preparing large posters to announce the 
theme of the evening and the musical talent 
and posting them in conspicuous places in 
stores, hotels, etc. Besides the ushers, whose 
duties keep them within the doors, the invita- 
tion committee is stationed at the entrance to 
give a welcome, especially to strangers. It is 
also their duty to scatter invitations during 
the week for the Sunday services. From sug- 
gestions which are received from the league 
members and others a list of valuable hints 
are gleaned and printed for the benefit of 
each committee. 

A membership fee of one dollar is required 
which, together with collections taken each 
morning, places the Jeague on a self-support- 
ing basis, giving ample means for securing 
musicians and soloists from neighboring 
cities. The membership has steadily in- 
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creased until now it numbers about 100, in- 
cluding some young men who, until recently, 
spent their Sundays upon the street. 

The interest which was felt in this congre- 
gation during the winter months and the suc- 
cessful work of Rev. J. B. Jordan here is be- 
lieved to have been increased by the special 
preparation of these services, and many per- 
sons were drawn to church who had not pre- 
viously been attendants. G. R. W. 


A BOSTON PULPIT FILLED. 

The call six months ago from the islands of 
the Pacific to Rev. D. P. Birnie of the Allston 
Church in Boston, resulting as it did favora- 
bly for the far-away people in Honolulu, was 
the occasion of an immediate search on the 
part of the nearer church for a leader of a pas- 
torless flock of nearly 300 members. The 
hunt was brief and successful, and within 
four months after the close of bis predeces- 
sor’s work the new pastor, Rev. John O. 
Haarvig, formerly of the First Church, Lynn, 
Mass., was installed in his new field, the exer- 
cises taking place last week Wednesday. The 
sermon was preached by Dr. E. L. Clark and 
the prayer was offered by Dr. T. P. Prudden. 
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REV. JOHN O, HAARVIG, 


Mr. Haarvig was born thirty-eight years ago 
in Bergen, Norway, but came to this country 
with his father while still a lad of eight years 
and entered a business house of Chicago. 
After a time he entered the public schools of 
that city and graduated from the high school 
in 1877, thence going to Europe to spend four 
months in the study of harmony, following 
his natural love for music. On his return to 
this country he was three years in North- 
western University and graduated from Chi- 
cago Seminary in 1883. During his course in 
college and the seminary he was for five years 
organist in a Chicago church. After a second 
trip to Europe he again returned to become 
pastor of the church in Lisbon, III, for two 
years and in Sandwich, Ill., for the same 
length of time, whence he went to Berlin for 
fourteen months’ special study in philoso- 
phy. His next pastorate was in the New Eng- 
land Church, Aurora, Ill., from which he was 
called to Lynn, Mass, in 1893, where he 
served diligently until his call to Boston, last 
April. 

HARTFORD SEMINARY ANNIVERSARY. 

The sixty-first year closed with interesting 
exercises at Hartford, June 3. Written ex- 
aminations were held the first two days for 
all classes, and on the last morning oral ex- 
aminations were conducted, followed at noon 
by a prayer meeting lead by President Hart- 
ranft. In the afternoon the annual meeting 
of the Alumni Association was held, at which 
it was voted to place the alumni fund of 
$2,250 in the hands of the librarian for the 
purchase of books. The subject, How to Keep 
Alive an Educated Congregationa) Ministry, 
was discussed by Rev. Lyman Whiting, D.D., 
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and Rev. F. W. Green. They laid emphasis 
on the Holy Spirit, which is able to keep alive 
as to make alive, and the necessity of instill- 
ing in young minds a respect for education as 
a developer of manhood, of exalting the glory 
of duty and service and of dwelling less on 
the discouragements of the minister. 

Rev. W. E. Barton gave a stirring address 
on The Foolishness of Preaching, urging tol- 
eration, honesty, progress, fearlessness, hope 
and soul in the interpretation of the Bible. 
On Thursday the trustees held an enthusiastic 
meeting. It is thought that the seminary is 
now upon solid footing with the exception of 
a slight financial stress, and efforts are to be 
made at once to relieve that. At noon oc- 
curred the anniversary dinner in the library 
with a large attendance of the alumni, the 
faculty and friends, and later the Pastoral 
Union held its annual meeting. 

The graduating exercises in the evening 
consisted of the usual service and addresses 
by the graduates. After the presentation of 
diplomas, President Hartranft spoke elo- 
quently to the graduating class upon the need 
of thoughtfulness, love, life and hope in the 
ministry. F. W. H. 





A QUARTER-CENTURY CHURCH AND PAS- 
TORATE. 

The First Church meeting house ef Mont- 
clair, N. J., was the scene of great gladness 
on the first Sunday in June, beginning the 
celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
its organization, and of the present pastorate 
of Rev. A. H. Bradford, D.D. Among the 
abundant decorations of palms and ever- 
greens were conspicuous indications of the 
age of the church, and emblems of patriotism 
were everywhere displayed. On the plat- 
form the first day were the pastor and his 
father, Kev. B. F. Bradford, D. D., and Rev. 
Messrs. M. E. Strieby, D. D., and T. G. Shear- 
man, Jr., the assistant pastor. Dr. B.F. Brad- 
ford who last month commemorated the fifti- 
eth anniversary of his ministry, gave a noble 
address on Fifty Years in the Ministry, after 
which the pastor preached the anniversary 
sermon from the text, John 17: 10, *‘ And I am 
glorified in them.”’ Afteran historical review 
he dwelt upon the theme of The Church, an 
Inspiration, enumerating in eloquent lan- 
guage the truths which, during his pastorate, 
he had tried to enforce, and concluding with 
an earnest appeal to the congregation to 
realize their privileges and to seize their op- 
portunities. 

The evening addresses, by Dr. A. J. F. 
Behrends and Dr. Lyman Abbott, suggested 
the facts to which the Christian Church had 
always borne uniform testimony and defined 
the mission of the church and of the individ- 
ual. A warm tribute was paid to the growth 
of the church and to the grand success of the 
pastor as its leader. Fellowship Day on 
Wednesday was a time of kindly congratula- 
tion and words of sympathy. The subject, 
Fellowship in Faith and Work, was ably 
treated in the evening by each of the several 
speakers. At this service greetings were read 
from distant churches and men, including a 
hearty message from Rev. R.S. Storrs, D. D. 

The garden party was favored by a rare 
day. Thechurch and parsonage grounds were 
arranged in a festive manner, and in a tent 
before their house Dr. and Mrs. Bradford re- 
during the evening. Later 
thronged 


ceived guests 
the large auditorium was again 
with an audience eager to listen to Bishop 
E. G. Andrews of the Methodist church and 
tev. Drs. H. A. Stimson, A. J. Lyman and 
J. H. Ecob. The addresses all breathed the 
spirit of unity in love and recognition of 
the noble service of the church and pastor. 
Last Sunday the anniversary services were 
concluded by a consideration of The Relation 
of the Church to the Young People. Dr. R.R. 
Meredith gave a characteristic address in the 
morning on The Church and the Training of 
Her Children, In the afternoon Miss Lucy 
Wheelock addressed the united Sanday 
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schools of the church and Pilgrim Mission 
in her delightfully illustrative manner, hold- 
ing the attention of children and adults alike. 
The evening congregation were delighted by 
the addresses of Dr. C. C. Hall and Mr. Percy 
Alden of Mansfield House, East London, the 
former speaking on The Church and Her 
Young People and the latter on The Church 
and Non-Church-Goers, At the close a report 
by the committee on extension of church 
work recommended a speedy enlargement of 
the already large edifice, and the service closed 
with an address by Dr. Bradford. 43. &. L. 


SOME STRONGHOLDS IN THE SOUTH. 

The outlook for Congregationalism in the 
South is indeed hopeful. A number of 
churches in South Carolina, near Columbia, 
have come into the Congregational fold, an 
extensive movement is on foot in North Caro- 
lina toward Congregationalism, and about ten 
churches in southeast Georgia have applied 
for admission to our denomination. The de- 
sire for the larger liberty that exists in our 
polity seems to be the leading motive in all 
these instances, 

The new church building in McIntosh, Ga., 
was dedicated last month. <A beautiful struc- 
ture has been erected in the place of the meet- 
ing house destroyed by fire about a year ago. 
The services were impressive and included a 
sermon by Rev. H. H. Proctor, The member- 
ship of the church consists of two distinct 
classes of persons, the young students of Dor- 
chester Academy, a school under the patron- 
age of the A. M. A., and the country people 
from the neighboring region. 

The First Church, Atlanta, was unusually 
successful in its recent annual bazar, not- 
withstanding the pressure of the times. Its 
pastor, Rev. H. H. Proctor, has just received 
a unanimous “life call”? with an increase of 
salary. In Savannah the First Church has 
been worshiping in Beach Institute during 
the time of building its own new house, now 
nearly completed. It is to be a beautiful 
structure excellently located. One of the best 
features of this church is the interest mani- 
fested by the young people. 

The sixth anniversary of Rev. J. R. Me- 
Lean’s pastorate in the First Church, Macon, 
has just been celebrated. During this time 
101 new members have been received, ninety- 
two on confession. He has made 955 pastoral 
calls and never missed a service of his church 
on account of sickness in his family. 


H. H. P. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
Andover. 

The Andover Association met at the seminary 
June 4 and licensed thirteen out of fifteen appli- 
eants. All the candidates save one had been brought 
up in a Christian home and all save one had been 
duly graduated at college, six of them at Amherst. 
Eight were born in New England and one was born 
in Syria, the son of a convert of the American 
Board, One has been appointed by the A. M. A. to 
work among the mountain whites and two others 
lesire to become missionaries either at home or 
abroad. 

Hartford. 

Miss Lock, Miss Forehand and Mr. Otis return to 
the seminary next year for post-graduate work, and 
Mr. Swartz goes to Germany. With two exceptions 
the rest of the graduating class are settled over 
parishes: W.A. Bacon, Beverly, Mass., H. L. Ballou, 
Chester, Vt., E. N. Billings, Willington and Westford, 
Ct., E. D. Francis, Ludlow Center, Mass., S. A. 
Noon, Taftsville, Ct. 


LOCAL CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

N.H.—Rockingham Conference met in Portsmouth 
June 4,5. The subjects were: The Unity of the 
Church Amid Apparent Diversities, What Will 
Make the Church the Dominant Force in Society? 
Christian Endeavor, Missions, The Church Member 
and Jesus Christ, The Church and the World, Men 
and the Churches. Rey. R. P. Gardner preached 
the sermon. 

Vr.—The Rutland County Conference met in W. 
Rutland, June 4,5. The subjects were: The Fellow- 
ship of the Churches, and Spiritual Dynamics. The 
sermon was preached by Rev. DeW.S. Smart. 
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The Caledonia County Conference was held, June 
4,5,in St. Johnsbury. The topic, Weak Churches, 
received a good deal of attention. The Sunday 
School Society was represented by Supt. F.J. Marsh. 
Dr. A. H. Heath and Rev. J. K. Williams preached 
sermons. 

Bennington Conference held its sessions May 28, 
29, in Dorset. The sermon was preached by Rev. 
C.R. Seymour. The topics were: Our Undeveloped 
Resources—Among the Young, In Church Finances 
and In Civic or Community Influence, and The De- 
velopment of Our Spiritual Resources. The event 
of the meeting was the celebration of the forty 
years’ pastorate of Rev. P. S. Pratt. 

The Orleans County Conference met in Derby, 
June 4, 5. Subjects were: The Larger Mission of 
the Chureb, Co-operation Among Members, How 
Secured, Effects Upon the Church and Community, 
Bible Reading, System in Religious Work, House- 
hold Religion, Conditions of Revival, and Sabbath 
Morning, Its Best Use. The sermon was by Rey. 
J. K. Fuller. 

Cr.—The annual meeting of the Litchfield South 
Consociation was held in New Milford, June 4. It 
was one of the largest and best meetings of this 
body ever held. One hour was given to memorial 
addresses on the lives of the three recently de- 
ceased members. The renovated church edifice in 
this place offers a peculiarly agreeable place for the 
entertainment of such a company. 

N. ¥Y.—The Essex Association met in Elizabeth- 
town, June 6, 7. The sermon was by Rev. G. C. 
DeMott. The subjects were: Home Missions, The 
Prayer Meeting—Its Relation to the Spiritual Life 
of the Church, Conditions of Its Efficiency, How to 
Conduct It, Music as a Medium of Worship, An 
Address on Rev. Cushing Eells, and A Woman’s Club 
of World-wide Interest. The meeting as a whole 
was one of the best held for many years. All the 
churches except one were represented. The tone 
was high, spiritual, stimulating. 

Db. C.— Washington Conference met in Falls 
Church, Va., June 6, The subjects were ;: The Liquor 
Problem Under the Gothenberg and Other Systems, 
Congregationalism, with the sub-topics: Its adap- 
tation to the needs of the South, Is it meeting 
those needs in this locality, How can it be made 
most effective, and Practical recommendations. 
The address of Rev. L. 8S. Gates, on his work as 
missionary to India, was heard with interest. An 
entertaining general discussion closed the exercises, 
and visitors were served an excellent collation upon 
the lawn of Mr. A. P. Eastman. 


NeB.—Northwestern Association held its meeting 
in Crawford, May 21, 22. The opening sermon was 
by Rev. W. P. Pease. The subjects were: Christian 
Work in the West, Civic, Social, Educational and 
Ecclesiastical, The Christian Worker in the West, 
The Work of the C, E. Society. A woman’s mission- 
ary meeting occupied one session. 

Columbus Association met in Clarks: Sermons 
were preached by Rev. T. W. Cole and Rey. 8. J. 
Sage. The churches are so scattered that the meet- 
ing was not largely attended. C. E. Work occupied 
a great share of the time. The woman’s hour was 
one of interest and protit. Home Missionary Work, 
Sunday School Work, Fellowship Meetings and Care 
of Pastorless Churches were among the topics. 

CAL.—At the meeting of the Bay Association, 
May 21, in San Francisco, a paper was read on the 
American Board, concluding with the suggestion 
that an overture be sent to the National Council 
urging that a date be named when special collec- 
tions shall be taken for the Board by all the 
churches, The idea was unanimously adopted. 


CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS. 

Mass.—The last meeting of the Old Colony Club 
in Brockton was unique in its discussion of the 
woman suffrage question. The women members 
gave the arguments pro andcon. The papers were 
replete with strength and wisdom and the club 
agrees that it was one of the best meetings of recent 
years. 

The Conneeticut Valley Club held its last meeting 
in Greenfield June 4. The subject was, How Can 
the Local Church Enlarge Its Usefulness in the 
Community? Addresses were given by Rey. Messrs. 
A. Z. Conrad, D.D., C. L. Morgan and A. B. Penni- 
man on the topics, Ecclesiastical Effectiveness, The 
Wider Mission of the Church and The Parish House. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 

Boston.— Wainut Avenue. A large congregation 
was delighted, on the evening of June 7, with an ex- 
hibition by Mr. E. E. Truette of the new organ 
which has recently been placed in the meeting 
house as the result of along felt need. The instru- 
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ment comprises the latest methods of construction, 
one of which, the electric connections of the key 
action, is a marked improvement. The dedication 
service included beside the organ recital some 
select solo singing. 

At the Ministers’ Meeting last Monday Rev. H. T, 
Cheever presented a study from Principal Fair- 
bairn’s volume, The Place of Christ in Modern The- 
ology. His subject was The Three Sources of 
Knowledge Concerning Deity—revelation, nature 
and the Holy Spirit, and the discourse contained an 
interesting extract from Dr, Fairbairn’s personal 
religious experience, as well as a comparison of his 
theological views with those expressed by Glad- 
stone in The Nineteenth Century. At the close 
Rev. W. H. G. Temple of South Boston spoke appre- 
ciatively of Phillips Church, which he is about to 
leave and hopefully of his new field in Washington. 


NEWTON CENTER.—Additional subscriptions to 
those already collected for the American Board 
make the total now received $1,112. This amount 
averages about three dollars per member. 


HYDE PARK.—A large attendance at the annual 
meeting last Friday closed the year with an en- 
couraging outiook for the future. The accessions 
last year numbered seventy-one, of whom thirty-six 
were on confession, making the total membership 
688. The church expenditures were $3,005 and those 
of the parish $5,982. Both treasuries contain a bal- 
ance for next year. The Sunday school is vigorous 
in members and finances and the C. E. Society bas 
grown nota little. The other departments sustain 
the general high grade of work. 

WEsTBORO.—The council called to act on the 
resignation of Rev. Walcott Fay, who has been pas- 
tor here seven years, passed resolutions commend- 
ing him as an earnest preacher and a faithful pastor. 
The fruitfulness of the pastorate just closing is in- 
dicated by continual additions to the church, espe- 
cially on coufession. 

WoRCESTER.—General rally days in the interests 
of the American Board were observed June 2, 3, 
secretaries, missionaries and Boston preachers par- 
ticipating. Special collections were taken.—The 
mission and Sunday school among the Swedes in 
Quinsigamond village has grown so rapidly that a 
church has been organized, and it was recognized 
by council, June 6. Rev. J. R. Armstrong was in- 
stalled as pastor. This is the eighteenth Congrega- 
tional church in the city.——/Pilgrim. A Swedish 
service on Sunday afternoons has been started with 
good numbers, the pastors of the two Sweoish 
churches preaching alternately. 

A conference of the Armenian Congregational 
ministers of the State was held May 30, 31. This is 
the first city to have an organized Armenian church 
of this order, although there are about 2,000 persons 
of that nationality in the State, The subjects were: 
Power in Preaching by the Holy Spirit, Promoting 
Spiritual Life in Our Congregations, Opportunity 
and Responsibility. 

SPRINGFIELD.—/ark. In the last six months the 
church has raised $2,001, a larger sum than it ever 
collected in an equal period of time, without special 
solicitation. The women deserve a large share of 
the credit. The church debt has been much re- 
duced, and the canceling of the entire obligation is 
now proposed. 

Maine. 


EASTPORT.—Thirteen young people recently united 
with the church on confession. The Y.P.8.C.E. 
is doing good work and recently a vigorots Junior 
Society of over thirty-five members has been formed. 

LEBANON.—A canvass of the town in the interest 
of Sunday school work has been made and many 
children were found who are not connected with 
any school, AC. E. Society has been formed. 

SANFORD.—A unique celebration of Whitsunday 
occurred here. A procession with music and a 
chorus of over 500 voices gathered at a park and 
were addressed by Prof. E. Y. Hincks, D. D., of An- 
dover and Rev. C. L. Woodworth, pastor of this 
ehurch. Fully 2,000 persons were present. The 
church has voted to receive aid no longer from the 
Maine Missionary Society. 

East STONEHAM.—The deputy sheriff, Mr. J. L. 
Parker, has recently given a lot of land to the 
church for the site of a new edifice. About $1,000 
have been raised thus far. 

Captain Lane, who successfully carried on mis- 
sionary work along the coast for years, has been 
pressed out of service by ill health. The work will 
be continued, however, under an efficient mission- 
ary evangelist, Capt. H. J. Allen, who for six years 
has been preaching to seafaring men, among whom 
he has cruised about. It is probable that Captain 
Lane’s yacht will be put at his service by the Con- 
gregational Society, which controls it. 

The fifteen Congregational conferences of the 
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State will hold their annual sessions June 11-13. It 
may be called Congregational week in Maine. The 
genera! conference, which has followed the county 
conferences heretofore, will come Sept. 23-25. Each 
church may send its pastor and one delegate, 
thus doing away with the old county conference 
delegations. Maine hopes to be as successful as 
Massachusetts in this change and to come nearer 
the working months of the churches in its great 
meeting. 
New Hampshire. 

GREENLAND.—The church receives a legacy of 
$1,000 from the estate of Joshua C, Weeks, the in- 
come of which is to be spent for the support of 
preaching. 

KEENE.—Second. Thorough and satisfactory re- 
pairs have been made on the meeting house, includ- 
ing the roof, outside painting, new tinting of the 
auditorium and vestry, lights in the vestibule doors 
and a new carpet. 

MONT VERNON.—A movement has been started 
for the building of a new edifice as soon as the 
necessary funds are secured, it is hoped at no dis- 
tant day. 

BERLIN.—The church is planning to send a mis- 
sionary to the Magalloway to labor forthe summer. 
Lighting the meeting house with electricity is the 
latest improvement. 

A branch Sunday school has been organized in 
Marlboro and opened in a schoolhouse some three 
miles from the church. 

Vermont. 

SouTH ROYALTON.—Mrs. S. H. Jones, lately de- 
ceased, left the church $800 and her home for a par- 
sonage. She was eighty-one years of age when she 
died. 

Dorstt.—The fortieth anniversary of Rev. P. 8S. 
Pratt’s pastorate was celebrated recently. When he 
came here the congregation was discouraged in the 
outlook of the church, which is the only one in the 
community. When he was installed after four years 
of labor, the membership was eighty-five. The pop- 
ulation of the town bas decreased during the pas- 
torate, but the church membership has increased 
over one-half, additions being received at nearly 
every communion. 

Twenty-six towns in the State are said to be 
entirely destitute of religious privileges. An en- 
deavor to provide for them is soon to be made. 

Connecticut. 

TRUMBULL.—In compliance with unwritten re- 
quests the heirs of the late Plumb Fairchild and 
Miss S. A. Fairchild have deposited in the treasury 
of the church as'a’permanent fund the sum of 
$7,000, making an increase of $11,000 in the past 
five years. On their tenth anniversary, June 3, 
the pastor, Rev. W. F. White, and his wife gave 
their parishioners a reception, and at the close each 
was presented with valuable gifts as expressions of 
esteem. 

HARTFORD.—A gospel wagon is the latest innova- 
tion in the way of carrying on church work here. 
All the pastors unite in conducting services in the 
wagon from time to time in different parts of the 
city. A male choir, an organ and a clarinet assist 
attheservices. Many non-church-goers are reached. 

MERIDEN.—Reyv. Asher Anderson preached a ser- 
mon a week ago Sunday that bas aroused much 
thought. It was occasioned by the fact that the 
police court judge of the city was reported to be 
counsel for two liquor dealers and is trying to se- 
cure a license for them to sell liquor on one of the 
best streets in the city. He is quoted as saying that 
today a man is a judge to pass sentence upon crime 
and tomorrow he is counsel] to secure licenses that 
the law may be broken. 

East HARTFORD.—South.-A successful baby show 
was held recently. Over forty babies were on exhi- 
bition, all of whom were under two years old. 
Prizes were awarded the winners, and a souvenir 
was presented each child. There was an entrance 
fee to the competition, and together with the 
amount raised from the sale of refreshments quite 
a sum was realized, which will go toward furnishing 
the parsonage. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

ITHaca—After two busy years in this university 
town preaching to a congregation that includes a 
large number of students and professors, and hav- 
ing taken no vacation in that time, Dr. W. E. Griffis 
naturally thinks himself entitled to an extended 
holiday. He sailed last Saturday on the Maasdam 
for a summer outing in Holland and England, 
spending most of his time in the former country. 
He will, however, preach in Cambridge and in 
Dundee. Dr. Griffis’s own church is growing in the 
grace of liberality and at every communion since he 
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was installed there have been additions both by 
letter and on confession. 

BROOKLYN.—Beecher Memorial. Rev.S. B. Hal- 
liday, just arrived at his eighty-third birthday, has 
recently resigned the pastorate of this church, 
which he founded several years ago. The past year 
has been one of unusual prosperity, the additions 
numbering fifty-three, of whom thirty five were on 
confession, making the total membership, 220. The 
Sunday school enrolis 770 members, The Sunday 
congregations have increased steadily, the evening 
services attracting the larger number of persons. 

SARATOGA.—Rey. W. O. Wark is making an excel- 
lent beginning in his pastorate, and hopes soon tu 
have paid off the church debt, which has so long 
been burdensome. 

New Jersey. 

CHESTER.—The high tide of spiritual life still 
continues and all kinds of church work are moving 
prosperously. The first Sunday in June was a mem- 
orable communion service, there being the largest 
gathering of communicants in twenty-five years, 
and perhaps in 150 years, of the church’s existence. 
Thirteen members were added, making about eighty 
that have been received since last fall. The pastor, 
Rev. A. L. Shear, has recently returned from a trip 
to the South much improved in health. 

MontTcLarr.—Swedish. The church has secured 
a pastor, Rev. C. J. Larson of Chicago Seminary. 
He has already won the confidence of the people, 
and the congregation has increased to about 140, 
The outlook is now favorable. 

PLAINFIELD.—A Swedish mission, the only one in 
the city, has been conducted with considerable suc- 
cess since last fall by Rev. M. Ahlberg, chiefly at his 
own expense. An ecclesiastical society has recently 
been formed, the way not being open for the organ- 
ization of a church as yet, because the 300 Swedes in 
the city are but few of them Christians. Plans are 
now afoot for more permanent and aggressive Chris- 
tian work. 

ARLINGTON.—Swedish, The church formed last 
summer is not yet strong in numbers, but the mem- 
bers are earnest Christians and financially capable. 
It is supplied by Rev. A. P. Nelson of East Orange. 

THE INTERIOR. 
Illinois. 

Joy PRAIRIE.—The answer of this church to the 
suggestions for relieving the American Board is a 
trebling of its contribution of last year, in addi- 
tion to a personal contribution from Dea. J. F. 
Pratt of $500, making over $730 in all. This is at 
the rate of more than twelve dollars a resident 
member. The action was taken immediately after 
raising $250 for repairs on the meeting house and 
parsonage. Rev. H. M. Tupper is pastor. 

Indiana. 

ANDERSON.—Hope bas raised $5,000 on the field 
for its new building. At a recent social $160 were 
cleared. Mrs. C. B. Haskell has given $100 to the 
fund, and the young people of Michigan City have 
provided pulpit chairs. It is expected the new 
house will be dedicated in July. 

CaRDONIA.—The house is being repaired at a cost 
of $500. The entrance has been changed to the 
south corner, giving access to the new reading-room. 
Many of the miners are laid off, and performing 
gratuitous service for the improvements. 

Coat BLuFF.—The church has placed a tent upon 
its grounds, in which services will be held until the 
new meeting house is ready. 

Mr. Charles Hill, a theological student, will assist 
in the Coal Mine Mission during the summer, taking 
charge of the Perth and Caseyville work, and re- 
lieving Rev. James Hayes ina measure. The latter 
is burdened with rebuilding in Coa! Bluff. Mr. Hill 
will go to Oberlin in the fall. 

Michigan. 

GrRANpD Rapips.—First. The Young People’s 
Guild, the oldest young people’s society in the 
State, has just voted to change its constitution and 
become a Christian Endeavor Society. This guild 
bas been active and useful and is now maintaining 
four Sunday schools in the city. 


THE WEST. 
lowa. 

OAK RiIDGE.—This suburb of Ottumwa has taken 
preliminary steps toward the organization of a 
church. Rev. Allen Clark bas been working in this 
neighborhood for several weeks and the new enter- 
prise will be under his care. 

Kes.—In this mining village near Ottumwa 
there is alsoa call fora church organization after 
the Congregational order. 

RICEVILLE.—The church building is being en- 
larged and improvements made, the cost of which 
will be about $1,600. Rev. L. M. Pierce is pastor. 
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AGENCY.—A church was organized here in 1844 
which disbanded in 1855. A new church is now in 
demand, with abundant room and work, and a pre- 
liminary organization with seventeen members has 
been effected. Rev. Allen Clark, late of Ottumwa, 
is supplying the field. 

ELporRA.—Missionary day was celebrated June 2, 
Messrs. George and Ben. Marsh of Lowa College, 
sons of a missionary in Bulgaria, were present and 
delighted the congregation with their vivid and 
graphic accounts of the people and the missionary 
work in their native land. One of them spoke at 
the Boys’ Industrial School and captivated 400 boys. 
The contribution of the church was good, and a 
large part of it goes through the Board to the aid 
of the church in Phillipopolis, Bulgaria, of which 
Rev. G. D. Marsh is pastor. 

MANCHESTER.—Rev. H, W. Tuttle, the pastor, 
preached his sixth anniversary sermon June 2, toa 
large congregation. This is his first pastorate, and 
the church has greatly increased in numbers and 
usefulness. 

Tent meetings are in progress in Blairsburg, 
Evangelist Tillitt assisting. Many conversions are 


reported.——A new organ has been purchased for 
the church in Blenecoe and lots are secured for a 
new church building.—During Rey. J. J. Mitch- 


ell’s five years’ pastorate in Chester Center, sixty- 
two additions have been received. He now goes to 
Prairie City. Rev. H. P. Douglass of Manson has 
secured a fellowship in Harvard University ——The 
church in Nora Springs is building a parsonage. —— 
The new meeting house in Ogden is completed.—— 
The church in Stacyville is being supplied by Mr. 
T. O. Douglass, Jr., in the post-graduate course of 
Iowa College.——Improvements costing about $300 
have been made in Sabula. 





Minnesota. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Foreign mission rally day was ob- 
served June 2. In the morning district meetings 
were held; Dr. Webb preached a strong sermon at 
the First Church, Prof. A. H. Pearson spoke at Park 
Church and Miss Willard at Pilgrim. In the eve- 
ning a union service of all the churches was held 
with Plymouth. It was an inspiring occasion, and 
Dr. Webb and others spoke. The offering of the 
day was about $1,000. The Board has the loyal sup- 
port and sympathy of all these people.——Si/ver 
Lake. The first Congregational parsonage in the 
city is about ready for the pastor of this church 
Rev. James McAllister. 

DuLutTH.—/i/grim. There were two special fea 
tures of a delightful nature connected with the re- 
cent installation of Rev. C. H. Patton. A general 
supper was served for all the church, at the close of 
which toasts were responded to hy members of the 
council. On the second day the council was taken 
on the beautiful “‘ boulevard drive” along the top of 
a high cliff in full view of Lake Superior for eight 
miles. The ride ended with an installation picnic 


Kansas. 

INDEPENDENCE.—The church is working unitedly 
with the definite plan of securing a pastor in Sep- 
tember, It maintains its Sunday school, prayer 
meeting and senior and junior C. E, Societies. 

BuFFALO PARK.—Rev. J.C. Huntington, Sunday 
schoo! missionary, assisted the pastor of this and 
Collyer churches during a part of May, organizing 
one new school and preaching and assisting in a 
district Sunday school convention. The help was 
timely and valuable. 

PITTSBURG.—Rev. and Mrs. J. H. B. Smith, co- 
pastors, are holding daily open air gospel meetings 
in different sections of the city, the effort to con- 
tinue through several weeks. Many non-church- 
goers are being reached, The work is greatly aided 
by the use of a baby organ, the gift of a Massachu 
setts woman. 

Mr. Leroy Halbert, a student in Washburn Col- 
lege, will do missionary work at points in northwest 
Kansas during the summer, and Mr. A. Breck of 
the present graduating class in the college will 
supply Diamond Springs and Six Mile churches for 
a few months.——Major Cole is conducting union 
evangelistic services in Fort Scott.——The church 
in Severy is gaining in membership and has flour- 
ishing senior and junior C. E. Societies. 


North Dakota. 

Rose VALLEY.—This church near Gardner was 
for a time united with the former under one pastor, 
but after a division it was much discouraged. A 
call was given, however, to Key. M. J. Totten, who 
began work last September. No attempt was made 
to arouse public interest beyond the regular serv’ 
ices, but in answer to earnest prayer a deep interest 
sprang up, attendance gradually increased, until in 
January of this year two weekly prayer meetings 
were started, and the outpouring was felt by almost 
every one who attended. The whole community 
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has been aroused. In March eleven members were 
received to the church, and at the next communion 
six more, all but one on confession. The congrega- 
tions, at first numbering about twenty-five on an 
average, have now increased to over 100. The Sun- 
day school is flourishing and a C, E. Society was 
lately formed, while a country out-station has been 
opened and is now supplied by a member of the 
church, and another is soon to be opened. 
South Dakota. 

GARRETSON.—This church is building a substan- 
tial meeting house with a fine basement for Sunday 
school rooms. 

TYNDALL.—VFirst was reorganized June 4 with 
good promise of a successful future. The church 
becomes self-supporting at once, being yoked with 
the Bon Homme Church, which has been self-sup- 
porting for several years. 

Montana. 

Two churches were organized May 16, 17, one 
in Laurel with nine members,the other in Colum- 
bus with seven members. The meetings were 
largely attended and great interest was manifested 
by those present. Addresses were given by Rev. 
Messrs. W.S. Bell, W. H. Watson, J. W. Hannah 
and P. B. Jackson. The three following days the 
pastor, Rev. Joseph Hope, and Rey. W. 8S. Bell 
made anumber of visits in the vicinity of Absarokee 
and organized two Sunday schools, making a total 
of five schools and two churches which have been 
organized on this field during the month of May. 


Utah. 

SALT LAKE City,—First. The prosperity of this 
church during the pastorate of Rey. C. T. Brown 
has been gratifying. This year there have been 
forty accessions and all church interests are in 
good condition. A winter course of lectures on 
The History of Liberty was unusually inspiring. 
Mr. Brown and bis wife and little daughter are now 
in the East. The church is full of encouragement 
under its present leader. 

PACIFIC COAST 
Washington. 

MEDICAL LAKE.—A Biblical and Sociological In- 
stitute, to last ten days, 1s to be held here in July 
and August. Fairbairn’s Christin Modern Theology 
and Kidd’s Social Evolution are to be studied in the 
mornings and popular lectures to be given in the 
evening. 

During the jiast decade the churches of Eastern 
Washington have increased in number from nine 
to forty-four and in membership from 200 to 2,000, 
fully seventy per cent. being on confession. The 
church buildings have increased from seven to 
twenty-five; parsonages from two to eight; mis- 
sionaries from six to twenty-two; value of church 
property from $15,000 to $120,000; C. E. Societies 


from two to twenty-five and members from 100 to 
1,000; Sunday schools from nine to seventy-one and 


scholars from about 300 to no less than 3,000. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 

BACHELER, Francis P., to the pastorate in East Hart- 

ford, South, Ct.,where he has been supplying. Accepts. 
BAIRD, Lucius O., Pullman, Wu., accepts call to Ottawa, 

Ilt., and has begun work. 
BURHANS, Frank D., Chicago Sem., to Park Ridge, IIL. 
M., Morgan Park, Ill, to Lombard. 


Ac- 


Accepts. 
CAMPBELL, Jas. 
Accepts. 
CL saan Jno. 
cep 

DAV LE S, Jas., Salem, Lo., 

ELDRIDGE, A. F. (Christian), 
nango Forks, N.Y, Accepts. 

FORBES, Frank 8., formerly of Ogden, 
eall to supply in Santa Barbara, Cal. 

HODGES, Arthur, to Hermosa Ch., Chicago, Ill. Accepts. 

KALEY, Jno. A., Lexington, O., to Vermillion, Accepts. 

KEN T, —— G., Forrest, [l,, accepts call to Musca- 
tine 

1 ONGE NECKER, Geo. W., Oberlin Sem., to permanent 
yastorate in W. ‘Andover, O. 

LUTHER, C jobs F., to Redding, Ct., 

or ong EY, Wm. A. , Shrewsbury, Mass., 

l. Acce ha 

uM. A . HEWS, Bhechoene S., Chicago, Ill., to Hanover St. 
Ch., Milwaukee, 

MILLAR, Wm., Bie Rapids, Mich., declines call to S. 
Giri weft aN. Y¥ 

MITCHE oL L, Jas. Ji, 


P., Logan, lo., to Union and Jewell. 


to Bremen, Ind. 
Baleville, 


Accepts. 
N.J., to Che- 


Utah, accepts 


for another year. 
to Chula Vista, 


Chester Center, Io., to Prairie City. 


Accepts 
POGSON, Jno, Oberlin Sem., to Fort St. Ch., Detroit, 
Mich. Accepts. 


SEIBERT, J. Addison, to remain another year in the 
First Ch,, Lake Odessa, Mich. 

SHEARMAN, Thos. G., Montelair, 
Accepts, to begin the last of June. 

SILLIMAN, Charles, to Friendship, N.Y. 

SMITH, Edwin, Bedford, Mass., to Wareham. 

TIFFANY, Ernest L., Auburn Sem., to Guilford Center, 
N.Y. Accepts. 

WHEELER, Sheldon H., 






N.J., to Paterson. 


Redlands, Cal., to Compton, 

Aceepts. 

WISSLER, Henry L., Nevinvilie and Good Hope, Io., to 
Exira. Accepts, to "begin July I. 

WOODS, Nelson R., Bangor, Mich., to Central, 
wood and Cedarwood, Ind. Accepts 

Ordinations and Installations. 

ARMSTRONG, J. R., 7. Swedish Ch., Worcester, Mass. 
June 6. 

ESTABROOK, Frank P., i. Pavilion Ch., Biddeford, 
Me,, June & Sern on, Prof. J. W. Churehill; other 
parts, Rey. Messrs, T. Frye, George Lewis, D.D., 
G. A. Lockwood, R. C. Driscoll, P. H. Moore, Edward 
Chase 


3eech- 
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GILMORE, Wm. C., 0. and i. Valley Springs, 8. D., June 
6. Sermon, vag? Rs M. Williams; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. M. A. D. B. Scott, C. M. Daley, W. H 
Thrall, William yo 

HAARVIG, Jno. 0, i. Allston Ch., 
5. Sermon, Dr. E. L. Clark: other 
Reuen Thomas, A. H. at Cc. BE 
Prudden, Rev. Calvin Cutle 

BS DDEN, Robt, A., o. W. Pullman, Il). Sermon, Rev. 

. B, Sileox, D. D.; other ey Rev. Messrs. 8. I. Cur- 
tis, D.D., Henry ‘Willard, . H. Bird, G. H. Grannis, 
Armstrong. 

MOGREGOK. Alex., i. Lowry Hill 
Minn., June 5. Sermon, Dr. E. P. 
parts, Kev. Messrs. G. R. Merrill, D. D., 
8S. V.S. Fisher, C. E. Page. 

MILLARD, Wm. B., 0. New London, Wis., May 31. Ser- 
mon, Rev. John gt wed other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
J. H. Rewtand, R. Cc, Flagg, S. 8. orey, 8. T. Kidder. 

MOULTON, R. C., 7. Moriah Ch., Des Moines, Io. Ser- 
mon, Dr. A, c Frisbie; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 

W. Hughes, Jacob Henn, H. C. Rosenberger, Benj. 
St. vin’ 6 

OGILVIE, U. 
May 28. LT Pres. s< 
parts, Rev. Messrs. 4 Karri, A. B. . 

‘ullerton, Peter MeMillan, 0. D. Clapp, and Mr. C, D. 
Penniman. 

OYABE, Jeruchiro, 0. First Ch., Washington, D. C., May 
26. Sermon, Pres. J. EK. Rankin, D.D.; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. 8. M. Newman, D. D., H. P. Higley 


Boston, Mass., June 
rts, Rev. Drs. 
arrington, T. P. 


Ch., Minneapolis, 
Ingersoll; other 
G. D. Black, 


,o. and re, eee First Ch., Windsor, Vt., 


Tucker, 


PATTON, Cornelius H., i. Pilgrim ch. * Duluth. Minn., 
June 4. gig Dr. G. H. Wells; other parts, Rev. 
ee. J. ©, Andrus, T. M. Edmands, G. R. Merrill, 


a nel mess J., i. First Ch., Arnot, Pa. Parts, Rev. 
Messrs. D. L. Davis, Thomas Bell, P. J. Kain. 

SILLIMAN, Chas., 0. Friendship, N. Y., May 28. Ser- 
on Dr, E. A. Leeper; other parts, Rev. Messrs. J. H. 

eKee, M. L. Dalton. 

SMITH E_ B., 0. Westmoreland, Kan., May 2l. Sermon, 
Rey. R. M. Tunnell; other parts, Rev. Messrs. L. P. 

Broad, Ww. L. Sutherland, W. C. Wheeler. 

Churches Organized. 

COLUMBUS, Mont., May 17. Seven members. 

ENTERPRISE, lo. Twenty-seven members. 

LAUREL, Mont., May 16. ine members, 

MINNEAPOL Is, Minn., Mayflower, rec. May 28. 

WHELAN, Wh., "March 26. ‘Ten members 

WORCESTER, Mass., Quinsigamond V illage, Swedish, 
rec, June 6, 

Resignations. 

GOODALE, David W., Hillsboro Bridge, N. H. 

JONES, T. wid Williamstown, Pa., to Sie call to 
Cleveland, 

McDONALD, A. P., Pullman, Wn., to take effect Aug. 31. 

ate eae Chas. E., Western Park, Kan. 

» «Fi W., Lamoille, Io. 
WOODAUL li, Jno. A, Plainfield, Mass. 
Dismissions. 
FAY, Walcott, Westboro, Mass., June 4. 
Miscellaneous. 

ADAMS, Geo. C., and CLIFTON, Theodore, of St. Louis, 
eg Milwaukee, Wis., respectively, sail for Europe 
July 13. Mr. Clifton, who was obliged by ill health 
to resign his pastorate, is rapidly gaining his strength 
and will return to work in the early autumn. 

ALVORD, Henry U., 8. Weymouth, Mass., during eight 
weeks of suffering from a fever has received many 
evidences of s sympey from his people. He hopes 
ae bes to go to Clifton Springs for a vacation until Sep- 
tember 

BROKAW, Ralph W., ayo ngfield, Mass., was recently 
given 5% by the Hope Church fora trip’ to Europe this 
summ 

DAVIES. R., Meadville, Pa., recently received $30 
from the Ro, E. Society of his church to defray his ex- 

enses to the convention in Boston. 

FRINK, Benson M., W. Brookfield, Mass., has refused to 
withdraw his resignation, although strongly pressed to 
ao 80. 

JOHNSON, Frank A., New Milford, Ct., was recently 
elected sreside nt for one year of the Alumni Associa- 
tion of Union Seminary of New York city. 

THRALL, J. Brainerd, and wife, 
given a reception by the men’s society previous to their 
departure abroad. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

The new secretary of the Shut-In Society is Miss 
Mary Hamilton Hadley, 14 Lincoln Street, New 
Haven, Ct. 

in i 


EDUOATION. 


— The stimulating effect of the prizes 
offered for elementary work in Hebrew at 
Chicago Seminary seems to be large. They 
are offered so judiciously, also, that anybody 
of sufficient scholarship may win. They do 
not depend upon competition in the usual 
manner. 


—Ahtanum Academy, Ahtanum, Wnh., 
feels seriously the recent sudden death of the 
president of the board of trustees, D. W. Stair. 
He had taken an active interest in the institu- 
tion and was one to become personally re- 
sponsible for some of its indebtedness. The 
failure to secure a loan, which it was hoped 
could be obtained through the Education So- 
ciety, is a great disappointment. The trustees 
have, however, taken hold of the matter with 
renewed zeal and faith. The work for the 
past year has been good, and the attendance 
has not fallen below that of the previous year. 


— Northfield promises to be as attractive 
as ever this season. Among the speakers an- 
nounced for the World’s Student Conference, 
which meets June 28-July 7, are Rev. T. L. 
Cuyler, D.D., Bishop A. C. A. Hall, Rey. J. 
Wilbur Chapman and Mr. Frank Anderson 
of Oxford University. The Young Women’s 
College Conference, July 20-30, has secured as 
speakers Rev. R. A. Torrey, Mr. R. E. Speer, 
Pres. M. E, Gates and Mrs. A.M. Waterbury. 
At the General Conference of Christian Work- 


Albany, N. Y., were . 
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ers Rev. Messrs. H. C. Mabie, A. T. Pierson, 
R. A. Torrey and H. W. Webb-Peploe of Lon- 
don will give addresses. Mr. Moody is to be 
in Northfield as usual during the summer and 
will take an active part in these conferences. 


The University of Pennsylvania receives 
$500,000 from Charles C. Harrison as a memo- 
rial of his father, Dr. George L. Harrison. 
Mr. Harrison stipulates that the income from 
the money shall be spent for the following 
sensible purposes: The establishment of schol- 
arships and fellowships intended solely for 
men of exceptional ability; increasing the 
library of the university, particularly by the 
acquisition of works of permanent use and of 
lasting reference to and by the scholar; tem- 
porary relief from routine work of professors 
of ability, in order that they may devote 
themselves to some special and graduative 
work; securing men of distinction to lecture 
and, for a term, to reside at the university. 





—— It is already well known that the Uni- 
versity of Chicago is in perpetual session, 
the summer quarter extending over July, 
August and September, being the equal in 
every way of the otber three quarters of the 
year. The annual vacations of the university 
instructors are adjusted in such a way thata 
full corps of professors conduct courses during 
the summer. The university also secures 
from time to time the best European scholars 
to give courses of lectures in their special 
fields of study. Two such scholars have been 
secured for the present summer quarter, Prof. 
A. B. Bruce, D. D., and Prof. Caspar Rene 
Gregory, LL. D., both Biblical scholars of in- 
ternational repute. Their courses of lectures 
begin Aug. 12 and continue through six 
weeks. Professor Bruce will give courses 
upon Agnosticism and the Historical Founda- 
tions of the Faith. Professor Gregory also 
will give two courses, one upon Greek Palzeog- 
raphy, treating of Greek manuscripts, the 
other upon the Documents and Criticism of 
the New Testament Text, treating of the 
testimony available for the determinatioao of 
the Greek text of the New Testament, and of 
the rules for that determination. The uni- 
versity wishes to have as many persons as 
possible avail themselves of the opportunities 
afforded in these courses. 


—— The Tuskegee Normal and Industrial In- 
stitute held its fourteenth annual Commence- 
ment May 30, Dr. E. W. Donald of Boston 
preaching the baccalaureate. Fully 5,000 
people were present, most of them from the 
country and representing the Negro element 
which is most in need of help. The enroll- 
ment of pupils for the year was 1,079, and they 
came from seventeen States and one Terri- 
tory. As in other schools of a similar charac- 
ter prominence is given te the industrial 
department, and thirty-nine students, sixteen 
of them graduates of the literary department, 
received certificates of apprenticeship to sume 
trade. The fact that the pupils themselves, 
by their earnings, contributed $41,000 toward 
the expenses of the year speaks well for the 
management, under the efficient leadership 
of Prof. Booker T. Washington. A generous 
friend of the school, whose name is withheld 
for the present, has given $12,000 for a new 
chapel. The influence of Tuskegee is seen in 
the formation, within a short time, of schools 
in three counties. A systematic visitation of 
homes by the graduates has resulted in gath- 
ering some exceedingly valuable data as to 
the amount of property held by the colored 
people, also as to their educational opportuni- 
ties and their moral and religious condition. 
The United States Government has made the 
school a station for the Weather Bureau and 
the Department of Agriculture has made it a 
depot for investigating the supply and con- 
sumption of food in the Black Belt. 


_———— 


I cannot enjoy the glimpses nature gives 
me half as well when I go deliberately seeking 
them as when they flash on me in some pause 
of work.—Celia Tharter’s Letters. 
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Our Missionary Obligations and Privileges. 


Portions of an Address Before the Massachusetts General Association at Lynn, May 22, 1895. 


By PrEsIpENT MERRILL Epwarps Gares, LL. D., or AMHERST COLLEGE. 


In the manifold social activities of our time, 
what is the essential, characteristic work of 
the Church of Christ? If wé answer, ‘‘ What- 
ever individual Christians are doing is the 
work of the church,’’ obviously the answer 
includes too much. Home life and business 
life, school life, professional life and even 
political life with each decade gives clearer 
evidence that the Christian spirit is at work 
in our social relatiuns. But while the follow- 
ers of Christ will seek, whatever they do, “‘ to 
do all to the glory of God,’ we must ask, 
What is the distinctive characteristic, the 
essential mark of the living church of our risen 
and living Lord? What proves that there is 
life in the Congregational churches of our 
State Association? Is there a true spiritual 
test of the reality and the intensity of life in a 
Christian church? 

The first mark of life in any organism, be it 
plant or animal or social organization, is the 
power to lay hold of that in its environment 
which is not life and to impart to this lifeless 
material its own living force. Whatever is 
truly alive continually imparts life to what 
would else be dead. The living organism lays 
hold of what is not alive, brings that which 
was not alive into living relation with itself, 
imparts life to it. The essential mark of life 
is this power to make the pulse of life beat 
through what would else be dead. The power 
to make changes in its own organism, to meet 
changes in its environment is the biologist’s 
definition of life. The power to lay hold upon 
that about it which is not life and to impart 
the divine gift of life is the constant witness 
to the presence of this mysterious vital force 
that perpetuates the organism and fights off 
the cold touch of death. So long as an organ- 
ism retains the power thus to draw into itself 
new material and to perpetuate its own life in 
the production of others after its kind itis alive. 
When it ceases to have this power it is dead. 
The life of the organism lies in this assimilat- 
ing and reproductive power. Let us apply 
this test first to the individual Christian and 
his use of all his powers, and then to the or- 
ganized Church of Christ. 

The supreme test of the individual Christian 
lies in the question, ‘Is he truly alive?” If 
he has in himself the life of Christ, that life 
will thoroughly permeate all his activities, 
all his powers and possessions. All his social 
relations, all the social forces within his con- 
‘rol will feel this vivifying touch from the 
life of Christ as surely as the life of Christ is 
in him. A man’s wealth, be it greater or Jess, 
is a social force. The money at the Christian’s 
disposal gives him power to control the effort 
and the labor of others. Wealth is power. 
It is labor stored up in portable form. It is 
a charged battery of social force which can be 
discharged again as motor power whenever 
the owner will. It gives to the possessor his 
option among many possible lines of effort, in 
any one of which it will further his ends. If 
the life of Christ has taken full possession of 
a man, it has taken possession of his property, 
too. . 

1 am fully persuaded that if the members 
of our Massachusetts churches would call spe- 
cial meetings to consider the needs of our 
mission work, and at these meetings, under 
the leadership of pastor or iayman, would 
read together the texts and the teaching of 
the New Testament as to the danger and the 
true uses of wealth, and would pray to be 
enabled to hold and use all their property in 
the spirit of these explicit warnings, that the 
debts upon our Board would disappear. The 
question of closing mission schools and with- 
drawing missionary teachers and preachers 
would be banished from our thought. 

The test of the reality and the power of 


the Christian life in the individual Chris- 
tian is found in the answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘How far has the life principle of 
Christ, the divine Saviour, taken possession 
of all the man’s acts, all the man’s prop- 
erty, all the man’s purposes?” And now 
for the churches of Christ in our association 
the test comes in another form, but in one 
which emphasizes even more clearly the 
blessed privilege of mission work. The one 
distinctive office of the Church of Christ upon 
the earth is to bring men to a knowledge of 
Christ, for to know him is life eternal. If the 
spirit of Christ is in a church, that church 
must do evangelistic work, must feel a con- 
stant interest in mission work, in the con- 
quests of the spirit and life of Christ in the 
world. 

Too often we speak of a particular church 
or of a group of churches as not taking any 
interest in home missions, or not taking any 
interest in foreign missions, as though it were 
quite possible for a church to be a living 
church of Christ yet to have as an immaterial 
idiosyncrasy, as a trifling peculiarity, this 
entire absence of all interest in mission work. 
We speak as if a church of Christ might 
choose, quite at its own caprice, between hav- 
ing an esthetic interest in fine music for its 
own service and paying hundreds of thousands 
of dollars a year to secure such music, and 
having an interest in home and foreign mis- 
sions. We speak as though it were a matter 
of comparative indifference which of these 
two forms of interest characterized a church. 
But the truth is that a church cannot be a 
living church without a living interest in the 
spread of the gospel—in mission work. An 
interest in missions is not something which 
may or may not characterize a church—it is 
the very test of the life of the church. The 
first duty of the Christian Church is to make 
conquests over the world for the kingdom of 
God. To say that such and such a church ‘is 
a strong church but takes no interest in mis- 
sions,’’ is like saying that so and so is a strong 
man but has only one lung and a weak heart. 

In proportion as a church of Christ knows 
the Saviour of men and has his spirit, it uses 
every means he has given it to make him 
known to others. If our churches are not 
working toward this Christian end, they are 
not giving evidence that they have in them 
the life of Christ. No other form of activity 
can be a substitute for this, the essential work 
of the church. So subtle is the insidious 
tendency to trust to other agencies than the 
indwelling and enlightening power of the 
Spirit, so dangerously easy is the temptation 
to rely upon other sources of strength for the 
life of a church, that David Livingstone was 
led to say of Christianity that it is like a 
vine, ‘it requires perpetual propagation to 
attest its hfe and genuineness.” ... 

We are learning that for a minister to say, 
‘My church is my field of labor,” is a narrow 
half-truth. The ringing words, ‘‘ The world 
is the field; the church is the force; the min- 
ister is the leader,’ are the expression of a 
true, aggressive Christian spirit. Whatever 
other work our Christian churches may leave 
undone, we cannot be truly Christian and suf- 
fer our mission work to languish. Our mis- 
sion boards are not to be regarded as an 
agency apart from the churches and to be left 
to themselves to devise their own ways and 
provide their own means, and to be regarded 
as rash and in error if they plan more mission 
work than the money in their coffers will 
cover. These mission boards are simply the 
instruments through which our churches ex- 
press their love for Christ, and seek to carry 
out Christ’s commission to each one of us to 
be a missionary. Our boards have a right to 


count upon our giving steadily and liberally. 
If we ourselves cannot go, whom are we send- 
ing? I seem to hear from the dark places of 
Africa, from India where the ripened grain 
lies massed and tangled on the earth for lack 
of harvesters, from the Negroes in our South- 
ern home mission fields, from the Indians on 
our prairies, the question, ‘‘ Whom are you by 
your reduced giving, by your withdrawal of 
Christ’s money from Christ’s work, whom are 
you utterly depriving of the gospel?’”’ In 
whose faces are we closing the doors which 
our missionaries, as our agents and in Christ’s 
name, have invited them to enter? 

I have never seen anything more like the 
blood of souls upon our churches than the his- 
tory of this last year or two, in which we, the 
Christians of our land, in whose hands God 
has placed so large a proportion of the wealth 
of this rich nation, by the niggardly scale in 
which we have given, have closed school- 
houses, shut up churches, dismissed mission- 
aries who have already given back the tenth 
or the half of their salary to the work, and 
have everywhere said, by our withholding: 
“Our heartis notin it. Give us ease at home, 
give us comfortable clothing and richly-laden 
tables, and let the mission work of our churches 
stop, and the people whom these devoted sons 
of God have been leading out of the wilder- 
ness be turned back to wander among the 
stones and sepulchers in hopeless heathenism.” 

Those of us who are near enough to the 
great mission boards to receive at first hand 
the heart-breaking appeals from missionaries, 
who have given up home and are ready to 
give up life itself that the work may go on, 
understand something of the blood-guiltiness 
that will be upon us as churches if we with- 
draw our hand from the work of the Lord. 

My friends, I say to you deliberately that if 
our Massachusetts churches had to choose be- 
tween going without ministers for half a year 
or a whole year and stopping or crippling our 
mission work it would be bet er for us to go 
without ministers. Do not misunderstand me, 
I believe in the ministry, and I do not believe 
that to dismiss our ministers is the plan for 
us to follow in economizing. But I want to 
put before you clearly what is my absolute 
conviction, that the Church of Christ has no 
right to diminish its mission work because 
the times are hard and money does not come 
easily to hand. We have not yet begun to 
adopt the true scale of liberal giving in the 
churches of Massachusetts. There is toomuch 
measuring of ourselves among ourselves. It 
is so easy to take a very liberal scale in esti- 
mating our family wants, and a very liberal 
scale in estimating the wsthetic provisions 
that must be made for the worship of God in 
our churches, and then to use a contemptibly 
small! scale in estimating the money to be 
given in our mission fields. 

In our own talk and thought about mission 
work we utterly miss the true perspective. 
The work of our missions is not a thing to be 
taken up by our churches after everything 
has been provided which we need in our 
homes, in our schools, in our public libraries 
and in juxurious appointments for our Sun- 
day scbools and our churches. When all this 
is done can we spare a little for missions? 
And if so, how little will do as ‘our share’’? 
It is nowbere commanded in God’s Word, or 
in Chrisw’s teaching, that we should have a 
salaried minister for every hundred or two 
confessing Christians. But it is Christ’s great 
commandment that his followers ‘go and 
disciple all nations.’”’ A church that gener- 
ously supports missions will support every- 
thing else that it ought to support. Who has 
ever known a church which was weakened 
spiritually, morally or financially by giving 
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too much to missions? On the other band, 
who has not known church after church 
which has been deadened, dwarfed, ruined, 
because it had no interest in missions, be- 
cause of the small, self-centered spirit which 
limited the giving of the church to the “ main- 
tenance of its own ordinances?’ There is 
no fear for the other financial interests of the 
church which gives generously to missions. 

Shall we translate into action the feeling 
which rises in our minds as these great truths 
and facts are brought before us? What defi- 
nite deeds shall we undertake for missions in 
these churches of ours in these next months 
for allour boards? Ought there not to be an 
organized effort here among us to double the 
contributions already made from every church 
to each of our mission boards? 

———_— 


WOMAN'S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JUNE 7 
The leader, Mrs. Horace Leavitt, read the 

account of the feeding of the five thousand 

in Matthew, and dwelt upon our Lord’s 
thoughtfulness for our physical condition, his 
wonderful resources which are at our disposal 
and the comfort of a faith that leads us to 
trust: in him in all dffficulties. Micronesia 
being the topic for the week on the calendar, 
letters were read from Miss Abell, who de- 
scribed the excitement, both painful and pleas- 
urable, upon receiving the yearly mail, and 

from Miss Crosby. The latest date was Feb. 8. 

The.winter had been a hard one in Kusaie, 

through the illness of Mrs. Rife and Mrs. 

Channon, as well as in Ruk, from dissensions 

among the natives and other causes. Dr. 

Pease is to return to Kusaie in the Morning 

Star, and possibly Mrs. Pease with him. Mr. 

Walkup has just sailed from San Francisco 

on the Hiram Brigham, the stanch little vessel 

enabling him to go back and forth quite inde- 
pendently of the Morning Star. A new boat 
is soon to be built in place of the Robert 

Logan. 

Mrs. A. C. Thompson spoke of the heroism 
of the early missionaries, expressing the opin- 
ion that their isolation as well as that of the 
present workers must be supplemented by 
frequent communications with heaven orthey 
would not have such courage and success in 
their work. Long ago Mrs. Snow wrote home, 
‘Are there no young women in America who 
wish to work for Christ that you have no one 
to send to these islands ?”’ 

Miss L. B. Chamberlain of Sivas described 
the way in which the gospel leaven is work- 
ing among the women of thatcity. Whenshe 
went there in 1879 there was hardly a woman 
who knew how to pray. In time of trouble 
they resorted to superstitious practices. Later 
little companies of eight or ten of the Protes 
tant women gathered for prayer, but last year 
at the appearance of cholera more than 400 
women, almost none of them connected with 
the Protestant church, came together daily to 
pray that the scourge might be removed. 
This is a remarkable evidence of the way in 
which the teaching has permeated the com- 
munity. These women are pleading for some 
one to explain the Bible to them and teil 
them how to live, but there are now only two 
women in all Sivas to do it. 

Mrs. Billings read a personal letter from 
Miss Ellen Stone of Bulgaria asking for prayer 
in the meeting for an outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit on the people and Christian workers 
there. The work is well organized, the 
schools full, the pastors well placed, but there 
is danger to the young country froin the pres- 
ent influx of infidelity, socialism and materi- 
alism. 

Notice was given that the meetings would 
be suspended from the middle of June till the 
middle of September, the one on Friday, June 
14, being the last of the season. 





HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 
Mrs, A. C. Jenkins, Campello................2008 $2.00 
Carrie F. Meriam, Worcester.................... 2 
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The Congregationalist Services, No. 29* 


An Order of Worship for Eventide 


‘* Simon Peter, a Servant and Apostle of Jesus Christ.’’ 
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sk The congregation will please observe carefully the directions priutea 
? in small type between brackets wherever they occur in the Service. 


ORGAN PRELUDE. 
“Ariel.”) 


[At the close of the organ prelude, the organist plays through the musie of the 
response below, 
THE CALL TO WORSHIP. 
MINISTER.—Grace to you and peace be multiplied in the knowledge of God and of 
Jesus our Lord. 

Ye are an elect race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a people for God’s own pos- 
session, that ye may show forth the excellencies of him who called you out of darkness 
into his marvelous light. 


RESPONSE. 


(All rising with the minister.) 


((F~ To be sung at once by the congregation.) 
V could I speak the matchless worth.—ARIEL. 
(( Congregation seated.) 
(S4"" The minister repeats 1 Pet. 1: 3-9, then all say the Lord’s Prayer, with heads bowed, after which the 
minister repeats | Pet. 2: 1-5.) 
HYMN, (8 The congregation will rise and sing, the organist first playing through the music.) 
Jesus, the very thought of thee.—StT. PETERS, OXFORD. 
(\r- Congregation seated.) 
RESPONSIVE SERVICE. 
MINISTER.—And passing along by the Sea of Galilee, he saw Simon and Andrew the 
brother of Simon casting a net in the sea: for they were fishers. 


ProrLe.—And Jesus said unto them, Come ye after me, and I will make you 

to become fishers of men. And straightway they left the nets, and followed him. 
Many of his disciples went back, and walked no more with him. Jesus said therefore 
unto the twelve, Would ye also go away? 

Simon Peter answered him, Lord, to whom shall we go? thou hast the words of 

eternal life. And we have believed and know that thou art the Holy One of God. 
Now when Jesus came into the parts of Cesarea Philippi, he asked his disciples, 
saying, Who do men say that the Son of Man is? And they said, Some say John the 
Baptist; some, Elijah; and others, Jeremiah, or one of the prophets. He saith unto 
them, But who say ye that I am? 

And Simon Peter answered and said, Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God. 


Here let the congregation rise and sing the Gloria in Excelsis. Or, if preferred, it may be repeated in 


ented by minister and people.) 
(ic Congregation seated.) 
SCRIPTURE READING., John 13: 1-11, 36-38. 
HYSIN. (0 The congregation will rise and sing, the organist first playing through the music.) 
In the hour of trial-MARY MAGDALENE. 
(te Congregation seated.) 
(From Mark 14: 27-29 and Matt. 26: 69-75.) 


[By the minister. 


RESPONSIVE SERVICE. 
SCRIPTURE READING. 


(By the minister. John 21: 15-17; Acts 3: 1-10; 4: 8-12; 5: 29-32; 10: 35-43.) 


HYTSIN. (&$"" The congregation will rise and sing, the organist first playing through the music } 
When [ survey the wondrous cross.—WILLIAMS. 
PRAYER. 
RESPONSE. (To be sung by the choir without announcement from the minister, the congregation re- 


maining with heads bowed in prayer. In churches where there is no choir the response may be sung by 


the congregation without rising.) 

More love to thee, O Christ.—KEDRON. 
OFFERING. 
SERTION. 
CLOSING SERVICE. 
MINISTER.—And@d who is he that will harm you, if ye be zealous of that which is 
good? But and if ye should suffer for righteousness’ sake, blessed are ye: and fear 
not their fear, neither be troubled; but sanctify in your hearts Christ as Lord: being 
ready always to give answer to every man that asketh you a reason concerning the 
hope that is in you, yet with meekness and fear. 
IN UNISON: — 


MINISTER AND PEOPLE 


Yea, and for this very cause adding on your part all diligence, in your faith 
supply virtue; and in your virtue knowledge; and in your knowledge temper- 
ance; and in your temperance patience; and in your patience godliness; and in 
your godliness love of the brethren; and in your love of the brethren love. For 
if these things are yours and abound, they make you to be not idle nor un- 
fruitful unto the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


HYMN. (& The congregation will rise and sing, the organist first playing through the music.) 
Jesus, thou hast bought us.—ST. GERTRUDE. 
(> Congregation seated.) 
MINISTER.—Finally, be ye all like-minded, compassionate, loving as brethren, tender- 


hearted, humble-minded: not rendering evil for evil, or reviling for reviling; but con- 
trariwise blessing; for hereunto were ye called, that ye should inherit a blessing. 
Yea, all of you gird yourselves with humility, to serve one another: for God resist- 
eth the proud, but giveth grace to the humble. Humble yourselves therefore under 
the mighty hand of God, that he may exalt you in due time; casting all your anxiety 
upon him, because he careth for you. 
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(er Congregation seated, with heads bowed.) 


PRAYER. 
BENEDICTION. 

MINISTER.—The God of all grace, who called you unto his eternal glory in Christ, 
after that ye have suffered a little while, shall himself perfect, stablish, strengthen 
you. To him be the dominion for ever and ever. 


CHOIR AND CoNGREGATION.—Amen. 
ORGAN POSTLUDE. <a See 


NOTE.—The above Order of Worship is wibliahed as an elas page pamphlet, with hymns 
and music printed in full. Price 100 COPIES, 60 CENTS, postpaid ; less than 100 copies 
of one number, 1 cent each. The Congregationalist Services are issued monthly—a 
complete service, with music, in each issue. Subscription price, series of 1894-95, 25 cents, 


*%# THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. *F ist SERIES, 1-20. 1—Thanksgiving. °—Pilgrim 
Fathers. 3—Christmustide. 4—New Year. 9—Passiontide. 10—Easter. 14—Memorial Day. 15—Children’s Sunday, 
16—National. EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5—Forgiveness of Sins. 6—Trust in God. 7—Days of Thy Youth. 
8—House of Our God. 11—Homeland. 12—Humility. 13—God in Nature. GENERAL Worsuip, 17—“Abide with 
us.”” 18— Eternal light of light.” 19—“I will extol Thee.” 20—*God be with us for the night is closing.” 
2d SERIES. 21—“1 Am.” 22—I Am the Bread of Life.” 23—“I Am the Light of the World.” 21—“ I Am the 
Good Shepherd.” 25—“I Am the Way, the Truth, the Life.” 26—“I Am the Living One.’ 

3d SERIES. 27.—The Master and His Disciples, 28,—Whitsuntide. 


Address all orders, which MUST be accompanied by cash, to 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 








HEALD -GODDARD—In Newton Center, June 5, by 


BIOGRAPHIOAL. Kev. E. M. Noyes, Daniel A. Heald of Orange, N.J., 


and Elizabeth W. Goddard of Newton Center. 


Deaths. 
The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
wdditional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 





REV. HENRY MARTYN SCUDDER, D.D. 











Another of the great missionary beroes suddenly 
fell asleep on the evening of June4, at his home in 
Winchester, the result of an attack of apoplexy 
while returning from a funeral. He was literally a 

orn missionary,” his birthplace being Panditer- 1SHNELL—In Oberlin, O., May 31, at the residence of 
“bor i ” his birthpl being Pandit BUSHNELL =in OF lin, O., M I, at tl ide f 
z af > " Kev. Arthur T, Reed, Seth Andrews Bushne HM, for- 
ipo, Ceylon, on Feb. 5, 1822, His father was Rev. merly of Hartford, Trumbull County, O., aged 77 yrs., 
Jobn Seudder, M. D., and the son grew up with a _—_ ng Bushnetl se nny two daughte 1s, Mrs. Reed 

< ” 7 of Oberlin and Mrs, Judson Smith of Boston, president 

full appreciation of the sacrifices and satisfactions ot the Woman’s Boardof Missions. A third daughter, 
involved in the calling of a missionary. At the age the aon ee: of Prof. W. = arose of Andover, a a 

. 3 . humber o ears since, r. ushne was ove of the 
of ten he came to America in charge of an uncle. early Abolitionists of Ohio aud a man deeply inter- 
was graduated from New Yerk University in 1840 ested in all matters pertaining to higher education. 
and from Union Seminary in 1843. The next year " Hutchins, wife of pay ” ‘Clits tad douabere or the 
he returned to the Madura Station, India, and late Hon. Chester Child and Jane Swan Hutehins of 
entered upon a career of almost unparalleled in- ,, Bath, N.H. Intermentat Exeter, N.H. 

. : FAITHFULL—In London, June 3, Emily Faithfull, the 
dustry in the organization of schools and churches, — celebrated English philanthropist, aged 60 yrs. 
the establishment of a dispensary, the translating MELVIN—In South Hadley, June 4, Sarah Hale Melvin, 
of beoks and in starting the Arcot Mission, which tor fifteen years a teacher at Mt. Holyoke College. 

. : NOBLE—In Chicago, IIL, June 7, Lucy Perry Noble, 
brought him under the care of the Dutch Keformed wife of Rev. F. A. Noble of the Union Park Church, 
Board. He was a proficient student in Sanscrit aged 60 yrs. 

P P ..”’ PERKINS—In Wendel!, May 15, Rev. George A. Per- 
Tamil and Telugu and did much street preaching kins, aged 67 yrs., 11 mos. 
in these languages. Naturally his health gave way “ome —ee 
; . MRS. J. HW. MERRILL. 
under the excessive strain and he came to San POT ey ee ’ in Wakefield, N. H 
: A UhiZe ar va Ort I ankenheia, s, ” 
Francisco, where he was pastor of the Howard Pres- Séoet. nz, “She cir married ef H. Merrill on Jan. 
byterian Church for six y * 0 he 4, 1853, their married life thus being more than forty 
y . Sor ole youre ingen he took charge two years. She joined the Phillips Church in South 
of the Central Church, Brooklyn, and his eleven  goston in 1853, just betore her marriage. Karly in life 
years’ services there greatly endeared him to his she wanans ——— her native town, and subocquentiy, 
ror 0 02,80 jas a teache 1 1e é B am- 
parishioners who, on the occasion of his golden mar school of South Boston. Many of her pupils re- 
wedding anniversary, April 18, 1894, sent $700 in member her conscientious work and regard ber with 
7 2 wari personal friendship. On May 2lshe diedsuddenly 
gold asa tribute of their continued affection. The while attending the State Association of Iowa at 
church, under his administration. increased in Spencer. She leaves her husband and two children, a 
: J g son and daughter, to mourn her loss, with sweet memo- 
membership from 350 to 1,350, His next pastorate ries of her life of love. Four children, from six months 
. he . . . ree: to four and a half years of age, had preceded her to 
was over the Plymouth Church, Chicago, but after their heavenly home. The way of her going home was 
five years he again went forth as a missionary, this fittiug for one who had always used so pasc h time for 
i ang . P others that small leisure was left to think of herself 
time to Jacan, where he labored for two years in In the midst of a life of unselfish activity, surrounded 
Tokio and elsewhere. Returning to America he hy Christian friends gathered to talk of the things of 
j Jali ; eo on the kingdom, the Master spoke to her and she joined 
“rere visited California, and finally, in 1892, settled the circle about the Lord himself. 
in Winchester. It was her delight to take to her home for @ season of 
Dr. Scudder had a striking personality, his tall "fs* and heip the weary, sick or discouraged of whom 
ras ? : sie knew. To the poor and the afflicted sne gave freely 
form being crowned with a magnificent head, while of relief and comfort, and ~ any we re the weak and 
. ; ‘ tei tempted whom she counseled and strengthened. The 
a’ flowing beard added, in later life, a patriarchal je,uty of a Christlike soul shone in her sweet face and 
air to bis dignified bearing. He published a large illumined all her deeds of love. The Woman's Home 
i 2 8 ~ 
number of tracts and religious books and 1n bis eater et pana, y A Sere HS SOE SEARED a6 yee 
prime be was in great demand as a lecturer. His “In the freshness of our grief we « amnot measure our 
7) 8 : : a. loss. We linger sitar & with tearful eyes, over the 
wife and two sons survive him. One is Rev. J. L. memory of the sweet, true woman who always gave 
Scudder of Jersey City and the other Rev. Doremus helpful service to every one whose life in any way 
Scudder of Woburn. The funeral, last Friday, was wera eels — por yo! ae ee ee 
largely attended and Dr. E. K. Alden made a nota- 
ble address which will be printed in leaflet form by 
the American Board. The body of Dr. Scudder was 
cremated. | 


eee | 
REV. GEORGE A, PERKINS. 


Mr. Perkins died, May 15, in Wendell, where he 
had been pastor for two years, at the age of sixty- | 
seven years and eleven months. He was born in | 
Weld, Me., was graduated from Bowdoin in 1849 
and from Bangor Seminary in 1852, Two years 
later he was ordained in Farmington, Me., his boy- 
boo home, and sailed at once for Marash, Turkey, 
under the American Board. After a service of four 
years he took a professorship in Robert College, 
but returned to America during the Civil War. 
His other pastorates were in Lunenburg, Vt., and 
Harvard, Mass. 


of Turkey. 





Marriages. 


The charge for marriage notwes is twenty-five cents. 





studios. 








DYER—BURBANK—In Lengmenéow, June 5, by Rev. 
S. G. Barnes, assisted by Rev. J. . Harding, Rev. 
Edward O. Dyer of Sharon, Ct., and + W. Burbank. 

HASTINGS—GAY-—In Boston, June 5,by Dr. Nehemiah 
Boynton, assisted by Kev. F. H. Page, Dr. Robert W. 
Hastings and Helen 8. vib 








PAINE FURNITURE 


48 CANAL STREET. BOSTON. 
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SiCKNESS among children is prevalent at all 
seasons of the year, but can be avoided largely when 
they are properly cared for. /nfant Health is the 
titie of a valuable pamphlet accessible to all who 
will send address to the New York Condensed Milk 
Company, N. Y. City. 


THEY COME FROM THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE.—Every 
artist and lover of art furnishings realizes the value 
of a low Turkish table. In any apartment, placed 
beside a sofa or easy-chair, it gives the room the 
last finishing touch needed to make it both artistic 
and thoroughly enjoyable. Preference should al- 
ways be given to the genuine imported Turkish 
tables in important rooms where the highestartistic 
beauty is desired, These Turkish tables are becom- 
ing more scarce every day, and it is doubtful if they 
can be had after this season except at exorbitant 
prices. The only place in this city which is now 
selling them at the former low prices of a few years 
ago is at the warerooms of the Paine Furniture 
Company, on Canal Street. 


Poison in the Blood 





Sores Broke Out on the Body 
—Eyesight Affected. 


Blood Purified and Affliction Routed 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


‘*T was poisoned with dogwood twelve years 
ago and every summer since then I have 
broken out all over my body with eruptions 
and sores. Sometimes I have 

Not Been Able to See 
for a week or two and frequently have been 
unfit for work for six or seven weeks. I have 
now taken four bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and it has done me more good than all the 
other medicine together. I recommend Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla for all those who are afflicted with 
diseases of the blood for | know it kas done me 

A Creat Deal of Cood. 
I can honestly say that I have received more 
than my money’s worth from Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla through the good it bas done me, I 
shall always praise Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
recommend it to all my friends.’”’ Ext Wortnuy, 
10 Tower Street, Fall River, Mass. 

*Hood’s and Only Hood’s. 

‘*T have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla and do 
not hesitate to pronounce it the best spring 
medicine I have ev r used. It bas no equal. 
It cures that tired feeling, creates an appetite 
and builds up the whole system.” Mrs. M. F. 
McDonatp, McDonald, Me. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is the Only 
True Blood Purifier 


Prominently in the public eye today. 


Hood ’s Pil Is aah, Co. a 


FROM CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Our fashion of using low tables or tabourets was bor- 
rowed from the Turks, who today, more than apy other na- 
tion, understand the employment of these low tables to the 
greatest advantage, 

It is to the Ottoman Empire that we must turn for the 
best patterns. Here is one from Constantinople direct. 

On the paneled top is emblazoned the Star and Crescent 
The proportions of this table are perfect, and its 
hight from the floor makes it amenable to a dozen needs. 


They are always used for smoking and tea tables in artists’ 


CO., 


as 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


While there is additional progress to be 
noted in many directions in the improvement 
of trade, there occasionally come to light 
some rotten spots, products of causes which 
have been operative through the bard times 
of the past two years and which have not yet 
wholly ceased. The second receivership of 
the cordage combination is an instance. The 
United States Cordage Co. has failed because 
of two causes: bad management and poor 
business. With the first cause we have little 
to do. Dishonesty or inefficiency will mani- 
fest themselves now and then and bring on 
disaster in good as well asin bad times. But 
the second cause, the poor condition of the 
cordage trade, is of wider interest. Manufac- 
turers are at a loss to know where the trade 
has gone to. In bundle twine or rope there 
is only the faintest symptom of a reviving 
demand; there is none of the buoyancy which 
has characterized the iron and so many other 
trades. Doubtless there will be improvement 
in time, but with the advance in prices 30 
general it is remarkable. that cordage is ex- 
cepted. The whole industry is suffering in 
greater or less degree. 

In the marked decline in the prices of the 
shares of the New York, Susquehanna & West- 
ern Railway we find another reminder that 
our trade gains are not universal. This is a 
coal road, and unfortunate in that it has been 
working out certain important and extensive 
improvements of its property right in the worst 
period for years for coal producing or carry- 
ing railroads. Its financial provision has not 
been adequate and there is some embarrass- 
ment. The bottom cause is the bad state of 
the anthracite coal business. While there is 
no open and violent warfare among the sev- 
eral companies, it is a fact staring everybody 
in the face that coal is selling as low as ever; 
insiders know that prices are unremunerative 
and it is a marvel that speculators pay such 
high prices for the shares of the several car- 
rying railroads. But the high prices must not 
be regarded as based on present conditions— 
they are rather a barometrical indication of 
improvement to come. They are the only 
such indication perhaps. Certainly such de- 
velopments gs in the case of the Susquehanna 
& Western indicate just the opposite way. 

It is no surprise that the Chicago & North- 
western dividend is reduced—this time to 14 
per cent., against 25 last December and 3 a 
year ago. This, one of the best Western 
railroads, has suffered with the others and as 
yet shows no signs of doing any better. A 
great deal hangs on the crops this fall, 
directly for railroad stockholders, indirectly 
for the whole country. 

Higher prices for iron and steel are again 
to be recorded, and all along the line com- 
modities are firm. Bank clearings for May 
were 25 per cent. larger than in the same 
month a year ago, and only 8 per cent. under 
the largest total recorded in any year for the 
month of May. 


a 


OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES, 


At one of the sessions of the Boston Convention 
the singing will be exclusively from the Psalms. 

A story committee is to be found in a British 
Columbia Junior society. Its duty is to find good 
stories on the topics for the prayer meetings, and to 
keep them in a scrap-book after they have been 
read at the meetings. 

A society in Vancouver, British Columbia, whose 
first members were the only five Japanese Christians 
in the place, has been the means of the conversion 
of eighty other Japanese, six of whom became 
missionaries or preachers. 

Another society among prisoners has been formed 
by one of the convicts in the state prison at Carson 
City, Nevada, starting with a membership of eleven 
prisoners. A society for the blind has been formed 
in Glasgow, Scotland. Philadelphia has two such 
societies, and another has been sustained for six 
)ears at Batavia, New York. 

Two years ago the society connected with the 
Olivet Church, Kansas City, Mo., opened a Sunday 
school at [vanhoe Park. A Yourg People’s Society 
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and a Junior society were formed, a chapel was 
built and a church was organized, The Junior 
society has lately given the church a beautiful 
communion set, which they bought with money 
they had themselves earned. 

The Woman’s Board of Missions will give a tea 
at the rooms of the board, 1 Congregational House, 
Boston, on Thursday, July 11, from 4.30 to 6 P.M. 
The guests invited will be the chairmen or one rep- 
resentative of missionary committees of the Congre- 
gational Endeavor Societies in attendance at the 
convention in Boston. An opportunity will be given 
to meet officers and missionaries of the board. Ow- 
ing to limited space admission will be only by ticket, 
application for which may be made at the above 
address, or at the literature table of the board in 
Machinery Hall at Mechanics’ Building after the 
opening of the convention. 





To do business a man must have dollars and 
sense. To keep rheumatism and all aches and 
pains out of the house, keep Minard’s Liniment 
in it. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY’S] SUMMER 
EXCURSION ROUTE BOOK.—The most complete pub~ 
lication of its kind. The Passenger Department of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will, on June 
1, publish its annual Summer Excursion Route 
Book. This work, which is compiled with the ut- 
most care and exactness, is designed to provide the 
public with short descriptive notes of the principal 
summer resorts of Eastern America, with the routes 
for reaching them and the rates of fare. There are 
over four hundred resorts in the book, to which 
rates are quoted, and over fifteen hundred different 
ways of reaching them, or combinations of routes 
are set out in detail. The book is the most com- 
plete and comprebensive hand-book of summer 
travel ever offered to the public. Its 210 pages are 
inclosed in a handsome and striking cover in colors. 
Several maps, presenting the exact routes over 
which tickets are sold, are bound in the book. Itis 
also profusely illustrated with fine half-tone cuts of 
scenery along the lines of the Pennaylvania Railroad 
and elsewhere. Any doubt as to where the summer 
should be passed will be dispelled after a careful 
examination of the contents of this publication. 
On and after June 1 it may be procured at any 
Pennsylvania Railroad ticket office at the nominal 
price of ten cents, or, upon application to the pass- 
enger agent, 205 Washington St., Boston, Mass., by 
mail for twenty cents. 


Just AS RECOMMENDED —Boston, Mass., May 20, 1895. 
Annie Tracy of 113 Townsend St., Roxbury District, 
writes as follows: “I have used Hood’s Pills and am 
happy to report that they have done for me all that 
they are recommended todo, I received the beautiful 
paper dolis which are sent for one trade-mark from 
Hood’s Pills and ten cents in stamps and think they are 
very fine.” 





Hoop’s PILLS cure all liver ills. 





Financial. 





Money Will 
Double Itself 


in less than 10 years at 
7%. At 4% it will take 
18. Can you afford to 
lose 8 years ? 

Our pamphlet is free, 


The Provident 


45 Milk Street, 


Trust Co. Boston, Mass. 


Please mention The Congregationalist. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 








ANNI N WUITY BON os peaeete. a fixed income 
uring life. SECURITY 

UTE. Banishing care, they prolong life. They 

oh a income ot elderly people, and on joint lives 
are payable te the survivor. For best terms address (stat- 
ing date of birth) B. G. CARPENTER, 256 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Not a Patent Medicine. 
Nervous , Prostration. 
Mental 
Nervous 5, cosia. 

Mental ,.,, 
ure. 


Freligh’s 
Ton i Cc (A Phosphorized 


Cerebro-Spinant) 


will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed sal sabe now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 


Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 
Formula, descriptive pamphlet, fr} 


directions, testimonials, etc., to @ ‘uy 
address. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., St., New York Oity. 


Formula on n Every Bottle 


Depression. 
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= that’s what it’s for — ° 
& Dr. Warner's Corsets 
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PREFERRED STOCK 


Of an Old Established Manufacturing Business. 
The dividends are paid semi-annually and regulariy, 
and even during the panic period the company 
earned about 12 per cent. on the common stock, in 
addition to the preferred dividend. We have some 
small blocks of this stock for sale at par. Full 
particulars sent on application. 


LAWRENCE §. MOTT & CO., 


11 and 13 William St., New York City. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 
Eighty-third Semi-Annual Siatoment, Jan., 1895. 








SUMMARY OF ASSETS 


Cash in Banks #410, 495, 19 







TOBA BIORES. occ ccesccccussesccssevecesnss 1,666,572,17 
United States Stocks (market value) 1,453, 875.00 
Bank, Trust Co., and Railroad Stocks and 

Bonds (market value).........cccccccoccccese 3,618,607.50 
State and City Bonds (market vaine)......... 813,914.94 


Bonds — Mortgages, being first tien on Real 
519,894.34 
125,100.00 


Esta 
Loans on Stocks, pavable on demand....... 
— uncollected and in casts of 


CASH CAPITAL 
Reserve Premium Fund 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims. os 
POE BULPIUBS. 200 cccccccvcvsccesscccscovosvcscovese 


29,159,836.54 
- BEALD. nanent. 
W. L. BIGELOW, 
M. BURTIS, Ass‘? Secretaries. 


z ‘ aoe sane Vice- Presidents. 
7. s “GREENE,  Secretarces. 
H. J. FERRIS, A. 
NEw YORK, January 8, 1895 
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MUNIOIPAL SELF-RESPECT AND SELF- 
ASSERTION. 


We fail altogether to see why a population 
of nearly five million souls, constituting ‘‘ the 
mother of free cities,” should not be free to 
unify or ‘‘ tennify,’’ tax ground rents, decree 
“betterment,” or municipalize water, gas, 
trams, or even “ pubs,’ without any re ference 
whatever to the arrogant six hundred and 
seventy ‘elected persons’? at St. Stephen’s. 
The population of the metropolis 1s larger 
than that of Scotland and almost, if not atto- 
gether, as great as that of Ireland, and its in- 
terests are much more homogeneous than are 
those even of ‘Caledonia stern and wild,’ 
though Scotland has, it must be admitted, to 
endure evils of centralization of a peculiarly 
aggravated kind.—A. EH. Fletcher, editor of 
The New Age, London. 


In the history of our country a municipality 
has come to be looked upon as simply that 
portion of the State that has a phenomenally 
congested population. It has never been con- 
ceived as having a life of its own, and bas al- 
ways been dependent upon the will of the 
State in the legislature. Now there is coming 
to be developed a municipal conscience. The 
rights and prerogatives of the municipality 
are becoming a very distinct conception in 
the public mind. In some respects New York 
is bound to be controlled by Albany, but there 
are other and important respects in which 
New York objects to Albany, because it is be- 
ginning to recognize that there is due toita 
certain amount of autonomy. While it may 
be difficult to draw the line of demarvation 
between the State and the municipal author- 
ity, we feel that there is a very distinct live 
ot demarcation. Emphatically I say that 
when this municipal conscience comes to be 
developed, as it will be developed soon, the 
principle of home rule for New Fork | is going 
to be very distinctly reéogoized. It is a thing 
we are goivg to tigbt for; itis to be a part of 
the fall campaign, and it is a thing we are 
going to have before we get through. And as 
we progress in that direction we are going to 
resent any intrusion of State or national poli- 
tics into our municipal government.—Rev. 
Charles H. Parkhurst, D. D. 


cece nteremennt ae emeeeen 


The modern novel, that is the ideal novel, 
is a book in which the truth is gathered 
from every field, from science, from religion, 
from politics, and woman is the white rib- 
bon that biods them for us.—David Swing. 
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OOMMENCEMENT DAYS. 


The following is a list of Commencement and Anni- 
ersary days of the leading educational institutions: 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 





Amherst, Amherst, Mass., June 26 
Berea, Kerea, Ky., June 26 
Bowdoin, Brunswick, Me., June 27 
Brown, Providence, Et. June 19 
Carleton, Nortbfieid, Minn. ’ June 13 
Colby, Waterville, Me, July 3 
Cornell, Ithaca, N. Y., June 20 
Dartmouth, Hanover, N H., June 26 
Hamilton, Clinton, N. Y., June 27 
Harvard, Cambridge, Mass., Jure 26 
Indiana, Bloomington, [nd., June ly 
Johns Hopkins, Baltimore, 'Md., June 13 
Lafayette, Easton, Pa, June 19 
Marietta, Marietta, O., June 13 
Mass. Agricultural, Amherst, Mass., June 19 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., June 27 
Middlebury, Middlebury, Vt., June 26 
Mt. Holyoke, South eng’ Mass., June 19 
Northwestern, Evanston, IIl., June 13 
Oberlin, Oberlin, O., June 19 
Olivet, Olivet, Mich., June 20 
Pomona, Claremont, Cal., June 26 
Radcliffe, Cambridge, Mass. 9 June 25 
Rochester, Roche ster, N. Y., June 18 
Rutgers, New tsrunswick, N. Ji, June 18 
Smith, morspemeton, Mass., June 18 
Trinity, Hartford, Ct., June 27 
Tufts, Medtord, Mass., June 19 
Tulane, New Getenns, La., June 20 
Union, Albany, N. Y., June 27 
Vanderbilt, Nashville, Tenn., June 19 
Vermont, Burlington, Vt June 26 
Washington and Lee, Lexington, NG; June 19 
Wellesley, Wellesley. Mass., June 25 
Wesleyan, Middletown, Ct., June 26 
Western Keserve, C leveland, 0., June 19 
Williams, Williamstown, Mass., June 26 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., June 19 
Yale, New Haven, Ct., June 26 
Yankton, Yankton, 8. D., June 19 
SEMINARIES AND ACADENIES, 
Abbot, Andover, Mass., June 19 
Dow, Franconia, N. H., June 13 
Kimball Union, Meriden, N. H., June 19 
Leicester, Leicester, Mass., June 13 
Montpelier, Montpelier, Vt., June 13 
North Wisconsin, Ashland, Wis., June 26 
Phillips. Andover, Mass., June 20 
Pinkerton, Derry, N. H., June 21 
Thayer, Braintree, Mass June 25 
Training School, Springnietd Mass., June 19 
Vermont, Saxton’s River, June 20 
Wesleyan, Wilbraham, aes” ’ June 26@ 
Worcester, Worcester, Mass., June 19 





For Dyspepsia 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. T. H. ANDREWS, late of Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia, Pa., says: ‘‘A wonderful 
remedy which gave me most gratifying results in 
the worst forms of dyspepsia. 
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AuUMSTRONG & McKELVY 
ANCHOR, 


BEYMER- BAUMAN, 
Pi ttsburgh. 


BRADLEY, 


BROOKLYN, 
New York. 
COLLIER 


CORNELL, 
Buffalo. 


DAVIS-CHAMBERS, 
Pittsburgh. 

ECISTEIN, 
Cincinnati. 

FAHNESTOCKE, 
Pittsburgh. 





TT, 
New York. 


‘St. Louis. true of Pure White Lead. 


“—— || he old saying 


-_— that “goods well bought are half sold” is 


Dealers cannot 


afford to sell, or painters to use, unknown 


or inferior brands (see list genuine brands). 


JEWE | Reputation is capital, and can only be ac- 


KENTUCKY, 


JOIN T.LEWIS & BR 
Philadeiphia 


Louisville. 'quired by selling or using the best materials. 
RO8.CO 


:CRLEY ’ | Responsible dealers sell, and practical paint- 


* Cleveland. 


St. Louis, 


URI, 
St. Louis. ers everywhere use these brands. 


Any desired shade of color may be easily produced by using 
National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead tinting colors, Sample card ot 
Chicago. colors and pamphlet is sent free. 


SOT rile vad Change. NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


ULSTER 
UNION, 





* New York. 
“ 


1 Broadway, New York. 
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y RooTBEER. This great health- 
should be kept in every hone. 


: thirst satisfying beverage for callers. 











CHILDREN GROW 


healthy—grow happy—grow rosy cheeked and bright eyed, on Hires’ 


: every member of the family from the baby up, and prove a most dclicious§ 


A 25 cent package makes 5 gallons. Sold everywhere. The Chas. E. Hires Co., Phila detphia. 9 


HIRES ‘Rootbeer: 


ET a ee 


giving temperance drink 9 
It will benefit and delight 9 


It’s good all the time—morning, 

















Time knocks 


out a great many business enterprises. 
We have been manufacturing heating and 
cooking apparatus for nearly 50 years, and 
expect to continue. You will probably e- 
call something about ‘‘the survival of the 
fittest.’” The goods are for sale by best 
dealers all over the country. 

A great many people have been saved money and 
annoyance by having our literature on heating apparatus. 
It will cost you nothing ; better send for it, 

THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 


195 and 197 Lake St., 207 and 209 Water St., 


Chicago. New York. 





Silver plate that wears. 


Get the Genuine 








Trade-Mark on Spoons, 





ee taeammnata 





This Elegant 







Nickel or Gilt 


Sewing 


press paid 
any address 


eee. 


‘New Rochester’ 


Lamp, 


without glassware 
will be sent ex *§ 


% 120 


Chimney and Shade & 
sold everywhere, or 
we can supply you. 


We make 70: é 
other styles of’ 
the famous 4 
‘New Roch-é 
ester,” l0W 
greatly improved.) & 


The ¢@esideratum for a Summer Lamp; sufficient 





Forks, &c., ie 
‘©1847 Rogers Bros.” [ff 
Manufactured by ; 


Meriden Britannia Co, 
Meriden, C onn, 
208 Fifth Ave., N« ry ork, 





light with one-quarter the heat of larger sizes. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


é Bridgeport Brass Co. 19 Murray St., N.Y. 
0300000000000000002300000008 
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IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
by announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, 
please mention that the advertisement was seen in 
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GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 
THE NEW CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE. 

In arecent paragraph The Congregationalist 
alludes to the pleasant rooms several of our 
Congregational societies now occupy in Chi- 
cago, and asks, When will Bostonians be ready 
to render it possible to substitute better con- 
veniences and sanitary arrangements for the 
traditionalism of the gray old Congregational 
House? My answer is this: 

First, it does not belong alone to Bostonians 
to remodel the old or build-a new bouse for 
our denomination, for all New England will 
be interested and take stock in a house that 
will be an honor to our denomination and of 
great service to our seven societies. 

Second, when the ofticers of the association 
that controls the present house make a plain 
and earnest statement of the need and cost of 
a suitable building, and then have a personal 
appeal made to those who are abundantly 
able to contribute for this worthy object, the 
money will be forthcoming as fast as it is 
needed to pay the bills; and in two years, if 
net in much less time, a building will be seen 
on the hill that will silently but most effectu- 
ally show to all who gaze on it that Congrega- 
tionalism still lives and is having a healthy 
growth. N. N. 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: I was 
deeply interested in the last week’s editorial, 
Missionary Stock Equal to Any. It brought 
to mind a church prayer meeting which it was 
my privilege to attend while staying in Winter 
Hill, Somerville, last autumn. The pastor 
was the son of a missionary. He was born in 
India and has a brother and sister who are 
missionaries. I was at that time under a 
cloud of bereavement and the way seemed 
dark and lonely. The subject at this meeting 
was faith and the minister opened with prayer 
and brief but earnest words. He was followed 
by able helpers among the laymen. No one 
present could but feel that the missionary 
spirit had descended from father to son and 
pervaded the entire meeting. Intellectually 
it was a feast, spiritually it was uplifting, and 
never before had I clearly understood the 
power and simplicity of faith. H: 0. ® 


MONEYED MEN TO THE RBSCUE. 

The battle of Chancellorsville was lost to the 
Union army because 37,000 men available and 
eager to be sent in were kept out of the tight. 
Had they been used in response to the call for 
heip probably Lee’s army would have been 
destroyed. Fields occupied by the American 

soard, more important than Chancellorsville, 

aie represented as in peril for want of timely 
re-enforcement. Generals the battlefield 
wanting support cannot wait for the operation 
a draft. At Madison it was shown that 
$80,000 of free assets might have been at once 
They should not be kept out of the 
fight. But $80,000 is but a tithe of what is 
wanted. Millions of dollars are needed which 
are at the command of those who profess to 
love Christ. It is trifling with the widow's 
mites when those who have the ready means 
to bring relief plan to wait for the cent-a-day 
Let those who funds in- 
vested at six per cent, interest and securities 
increasing in value come to the relief of the 
soard, Then committees can go to the common 
people and obtain funds for expanding the 
work of the Board. The final issue is not 
doubtful, but money is wanted from the men 
who have it as well as resolutions, devices 
and prayers, HomE Misstonary. 
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APPLIED SOIENOE AND APPLIED 
OHRISTIANITY. 


The trolley has been put to a new use in 
Passaic County, New Jersey. On Monday 
night of this week a party of men and women 
connected with the Passaic Street Mission in 
Passaic chartered an electric car on the New 
Jersey Electric Railway, and went by way of 
Paterson to Singac and back. Wherever they 
saw a group of people on the sidewalks or 
rural roadsides the car was stopped, and the 
evangelists sang hymns and exborted the by- 
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standers to seek salvation.—New York Trib- 


une, June 5. 
—— 


There is no good arguing with the inevi- 
table. The only argument available with an 
east wind is to put on your overcoat.—Lowell. 





Goop health and a good appetite go hand in hand. 
With the loss of appetite, the system cannot long 
sustainitself. Thus the fortifications of good health 
are broken down and the system is liable to attacks 
of disease. It is in such cases that the medicinal 
powers of Hood’s Sarsaparilla are clearly shown. 
Thousands who have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
testify to its great merits as a purifier of the blood, 
its powers to restore and sharpen the appetite and 
promote a healthy action of the digestive organs. 
Thus it is, not what we say but what Hood’s sarsa- 
parilla does that tells the story and constitutes the 
strongest recommendation that can be urged for 
Why not take Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


any medicine. 


now’? 


RAYMOND AND WHITCOMB’s TOURS.—A very at- 
tractive list of summer and autumn excursions, to 
occupy from five to nineteen days’ time, has been 
made up by Raymond and Whitcomb, the tourist 
managers. All of the popular resorts of New Eng- 
land, Canada and the Middle States are included 
in one tour or another, the range of sight-seeing 
extending from Niagara Falls to the Saguenay 
River and Prince Edward Island. The White and 
Adirondack Mountains are embraced in the pro- 
gram,and with them of course the Hudson River, 
Saratoga and Lake George. In the course of the 
season no less than fifty parties will leave Boston 
on these short trips. Other tours, more extended, 
are also announced for the Yelowstone National 
Park, the Northwest, Alaska, California, Hawaii, 
Japan, China and Europe. Descriptive books may 
be obtained, free of cost, of Raymond and Whit- 
comb, 296 Washington Street, Boston. 





FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH’ 
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Silk 
Fancy 
Work 


requires most careful washing 
with perfectly pure soap. There 
is only one perfect soap—that’s 


Coro 


TRADE MARE. 


Can be used with the most deli- 

cate fabrics. Costs but a trifle— 

five cents. Your dealer has it. 
Made only by 

The N. K. Fairbank Company, 


Chicago, New Yorks 
St. Louis. “~ 


























A @HauTAUQUA DESK FREE 


With A Compination Box of SWEET HOME SOAP 
FOR $10.00- Te LARKIN SOAPMFG (0 


—~BuPEALO, NY. 








: SUN PASTE | 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 








Cured 
Chronic 


Cases 
—PRONOUNCED— 


** INCURABLE’”’ 


NOT A BATTERY OR BELT. 






































( U R cS DI EA . econ on 
PROFESSOR TOTEN, 
of YALE COLLEGE, says, 
on page 228, volume 7, of his work, 
“Our Race’; 
“But, thanks be to God, there is a 
remedy for such as be sick—one sin- 
gle, simple remedy—an instrument 
called the Electropoise. We do not 
° personally know the parties who +? 
control this instrument, but we do $f 
know its value. We are neither s% 
agents nor in any way financially in- © 
N terested in the matter.” % 
1¢7 
» 
Write for book, telling Pa 
**Whatitis’’ and *‘How it Cures.” $9 
Q 
° > 
L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. x 
» { 
eos PTOCCOCTECCOC TOE CEES OC SESE OC CECEOCCOETO SCO SC CCSS SOS SEO SC © 




















WRINCING 


Clothes is a part of every wash. 


world, with a capital of $2,5 


J Does your wringer wring dry? Dothe 
rolls wear wel]? Besure on both these points,when purchasing a Wringer, 
byinsisting on having the WARRANTED ROLLS ofthe AMERICAN 
WRINGER CO., the largest manufacturers of wringers and Rolls in the 
00.000 back of their warrant. 








ICAN WRINGE 
ARRAN: 





WET - 


“AMERICAN W 
WARRA 









See our name and warrant stamped 


on Rolls. Books of useful wringer information FREE, Address 99 Chambers Street, New York. 
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A LETIER FROM 


Mrs. Henry 
Ward Beecher 


RECOMMENDING 


Constantine's 
>’ Pine Tar Soap. 


(Persian Healing.) 


Brooklyn, March 13, 1898. 
Charles N. Crittenton Co., 
Gentlemen :—I find the PINE 
TAR SOAP (CONSTANTINE’S) you 
gave me quite satisfactory, and 
have been glad to give samples to 
several friends, who agree with me 
that it is among the beat epecimens 
cf Toilet Scap that we have. 
Yours regpectfully, 





HEADACHE CAN BE CURED! 
Dr. Bacon’s Headache Tablets re 
can’t hurt YOU pe va ae - 


“PROVE IT?” YES! 
and address on postal, and send it to us. 


will cure 


Write your name 
We will 
mail you free samples and full directions on re- 
quest, or full size 25e. vox, as trial, for 15e. 
@Mention Congregationalist, and write PLAINLY. 


HAV. N. PHARM. CO., - HAVERHILL, MASS 
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FRENCH National Prize of 


; 16.600 Francs. 


= No household ¢ 
should be 
\ without it. 


+ 


4 
7 












= Acknowledged 
so by every 





= = physician. = 
: If your druggist does not CO J 
3 keep it, please write and give 

name and address to 
= &E. FOUGERA & CO. -~ % 


Ver 


ee Le oe ry —~—@ 


26-28 North William St., New York. 
O—-:: 








BETIONS. 
PILE SALVE 


» age 
3A Positive, Perfect, Permanent Cure. 
Success for over 50 years tells the story 
of Betton’s Pile Salve, backed up by @ 
thousands of testimonials from promi- 
nent people. Instant relief on firste 
application—cure in from one to nine ® 
days. At all druggists, or mailed ong 
receipt of Price, 50c. per Box. * 
Winkelmann & Brown Drug Co. Props, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


eeee eeeee ee 


DYSPEPSIA 


and “ how to lose it.” Our booklet will interest you—if 
you’re a dyspeptic. MAILED FREE for the asking. 
WEART & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTFD 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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ESTIMATES OF MEN, 


GEN. 8. C., ARMSTRONG, 


As adventurous as Vespucius, as intrepid 
as Captain John Smith, as fiery and zealous 
as Patrick Henry, as devoted as Washington, 
as chivalric as Lafayette, as persistent and 
patient as Grant.—Z. D. Mead. 


J. H. SEELYE, LL.D. 


He was probably the first American college 
president to get in close touch with all the 
students of the institution under his charge. 
He was eminent in philosophy, letters and 
public affairs; that made him president of 
Amherst. But he also knew every student 
of Amherst by name; that, with his other 
gifts, made him Ambherst’s most successful 
and best-known administrator. He recog- 
nized that almost one-half of the students 
were capable of self-government in the eyes 
of the law. He proposed to give them the 
same freedom of personal conduct in college 
affairs, and he accomplished it. Ambherst’s 
students ceased to be boys and became men. 
—Harper’s Weekly. 


R. W. EMERSON, 


I think that when the literary critic of this 
century shall appear he will select Emerson 
from all others as the representative poet in 
these later days, for the poet is measured in 
his merit by his power to turn the prosaic 
facts of his day into spiritual symbols. He 
must make what is opaque and mechanical in 
its nature transparent and illustrative of the 
soul. Now, Mr. Emerson, it seems to me, 
has elevated into poetic significance out of 
their prosaic commonplace a hundred facts or 
events where other poets of this century, less 
fortunate in their genius, have been able to 
spiritualize only ten or perhaps only one.— 
Hon. W. T. Harris, United States Commissioner 
of Education. 

THE CZAR OF RUSSIA. 


* Absolutely nothing is to be hoped from the 
new czar. Never did things seem more hope- 
less than at this moment. While the late 
ezar lived we looked forward to the accession 
of his son as the possible beginning of a new 
era. But he has more than disappointed us. 
His manifesto was the most autocratic docu- 
ment any czar has yet issued. He is swayed 
entirely by officialdom. In short, he is es- 
sentially commonplace, and influenced by 
those with whom he is in daily contact. He 
has no individuality, and will never stand 
alone.” ‘‘ But will his young wife have no 
influence?’’ ‘I fear not. She is a foreigner, 
and, moreover, itis noteworthy that all foreign 
princesses have succumbed to the autocratic 
influences. I very much fear the consequences. 
There is rest for the time being; but if the 
present course be pursued, there will inevita- 
bly be some terrible revolutionary outbreak 
before very long.’’—M. Stepniak 


RUTHERFORD B. HAYES. 


His administration was every way one of 
the most creditable in all our history. He 
had a resolute will, irreproachable integrity, 
and a comprehensive and remarkably healthy 
view of public affairs. Moreover, he was free 
from that “last infirmity,’’ the consuming 
ambition which has snared so many able 
statesmen. He voluntarily banished the allur- 
iog prospect of a second term, and rose above 
all jealousy of his distinguished associates. 
Never have our foreign affairs been more ably 
handled than by his State secretary. His 
secretary of the treasury triumphantly steered 
our bark into the safe harbor of resumption, 
breakers roaring this side and that, near at 
hand. That Hayes was such men’s real and 
not their mere nominal chief in naught.dims 
their fame, though hightening his. President 
Hayes’s veto, in 1878, of the original Bland 
Bill, for the free coinage of silver by the 
United States alone, though vain, reflects on 
him the utmost credit.—President Andrews of 
Brown University. 
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Quickens 

The Appetite 
Makes the 
Weak Strong. 


A THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL 


Sarsaparilla 
Has Cured 

Others 

And Will Cure You. 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral for Coughs. 








re: 
Che 
te 
2 yy, Womens 
and Women only 


Are most competent to fully appreciate the 
purity, sweetness, and delicacy of CUTICURA 
Soap, and to discover new uses for it daily. 

Inthe form of washes, solutions, etc., for 
distressing inflammations, irritations, and 
weaknesses of the mucous membrane, it has 
proved most grateful. 

CUTICURA SOAP appeals to the refined and 
cultivated everywhere, as the most effective 
skin purifying and beautifying soap, as wellas 
purest and sweetest for toilet and bath. 


Sold throughout the world. British depot: F. New- 
BERY & Sons, |, King Edward-st., London, Portes 
Davo & Cure. Core. & Roston 1 i 








TO 


Cure 
That 
Cough 


or Colds of any kind, Bronchial Trou- 
bles, Sore Throats, Asthma, or any Lung 
Disease, there is nothing equal to 


ADAMSON’S 


BOTANIC 
Cough Balsam. 


It brings relief with the first dose. 
Soothes irritation, heals the lungs and 
throat, and in afew dayseffects a perfect 
cure. It bas been 30 years in existence, 
and once used is always keptin reach, 


10,000 TESTIMONIALS. 
$6,000 Reward fora single one not genuine. 
PRICES 36 and 75 CTS. A BOTTLE. 

































C SOLD BY ALL DruGGiSsTS. 
~ —— nt — 
ZNAAAUUAUATRULU UU RRRURRRUTERERURRRERR ETRE Ee Us a | 
Z RY DAY § Do you war Z 
@ to represent » 
4 large manufacturing company? We will Z 
” employ @ lady or gentleman in every locality g 
g @atence Noexperience required. Thisisnog 
g a lvertising scheme but a genuine offer by a responsible Z 
a° n Nomoney wanted, simply yourname and addre Z 
g Write today and learn how easily you rr &. adav B 
% LEONARD MFG. CO. 20 ADAMS STREET GR CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEN- 
TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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LADIES, 


re ters, 


Waists 
oy! All Others 


—FOR— 


CHILDREN. 


Short, Medium and Long Waist. 


White, Drab 
or Black. 


Clamp Buckle at Hip for Hose Sup- 
‘Tape-fastened Buttons, 
Cord-edge Button Holes, 


Sold by all Leading Retailers. 


Send for Circular. 


FE RRIS BROS. 
341 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Branch Office, 537 Market St., San Francisco. 


MISSES, 


Manufac ae rs 
and 
Patentee 8, 
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Let merried girls and girls that hope 
One day to married be 
Who have with household cares to cope 
Just learn one thing From me 
I've kept my house all clean and sweet 


No cleaner house know 


And this is why it 1s so neat— 


t 


I use Sapourio 








IT CLINGS TO THE MEMORY, 


Every one was proud. of the great World’s 
Fair; 
when notwithstanding the great financial 
banks and business 
houses were financially; wrecked on every 
hand calamities 
the citizens of every State gathered to 
gether the good, the true, 
and the beautiful, and 
made of them a gorgeous 
pageant that outshone 
even the splendor of the 
Cersars with all their an- 
cient Roman pomp and 
magnificence. 


proud because they lived at a time 


depression, when 


-notwithbstauding such 


It is worthy of 
too, that in this country 
where so much effort is 
devoted to the accumula 
tion of wealth, the nation 
should pause long enough 
to build such a magnili- 
cent peace offering 

Its memory cannot die 
with this generation, for 
every right minded man 
or woman will have a 
souvenir of the event to 
leave to their descendants, 

The Souvenir Spoons 
offered by the Leonard Mfg. Co., 
Michigan Ave., I 


note, 


152 & 153 
8., Chicago, are genuine 
souvenirs, and at a price that one can afford 


to pay. 
IN DOUBT. 


It is very aggravating at times to be in 
doubt. You would like to have a certain 
thing, and you are hovering, mentally, 


between yes or no, undecided whether§jto 
go ahead or stay behind. Judging from 
the number of readers of The Congrega- 
tionalist who have not as yet sent in an 
order for a set of World’s Fair Souvenir 
Spoons, there are many in doubt. They 
cannot quite persuade themselves that 
ninety-nine cents will buy six spoons that 
were sold formerly for $9.00. They argue 


FOR ALL SIX. 


that there must be something peculiar 
about the offer, that there is a catch some- 
where. To those who thus lag behind it 
might be well to say that thousands who 
have bought them have written their thor- 
ough appreciation, and express surprise 
that the spoons are such beauties. They 
are really better and handsomer than type 
can explain, and the offer is a genuine one. 


DESCRIPTION OF SOUVENIR SPOONS. 
They are standard after-dinner coffee 
size, heavily coin silver plated, with gold 
plated bowls, each spoon has a different 
World's Fair building equisitely engraved 
in the bowl, and the handles are finely 
chased, showing a raised head of Christo- 
pher Columbus with the dates 1492-1893, 
and the words World’s 

Fair City. The set is 

packed in an elegant 

plush lined case. The en- 

tire set is sent prepaid for 

99 cents, and if not per- 

fectly satisfactory your 

money will be refunded. 


WHY? 


The illustration on this 
page is a photo-reduction 
of the set of World's Fair 
Souvenir Spoons offered 
by the Leonard Mfg. Co., 
152 & 153 Michigan Ave., 
E. S., Chicago. 

The very small sum 
asked for them, 99 cents, 
ought to induce every 


SOLD FOR 
reader to order a_ set. 


| They are genuine works 


of art, and make a beautiful collection of 
souvenirs of the Fair. The six spoons in 
plush lined case will be sent prepaid on re- 
ceipt of 99 cents by P. O. or express money 
order. Do not send individual checks. If 
you are not satisfied with them the money 
will be refunded. Address orders plainly: 
LEONARD MFG, Co., 
152 & 153 Michigan Ave., E.S., Chicago, Ill. 





